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Am. r. - 1. Annnof Rt port of the Jifoenvr Sorvey Oprmfhn^ 
hi thr iXorih JVi st PHUiOons^ ffu Punjftnh and Sindh for Sea^ 
Mii (^ii*ullfi; Military (trphun Prrfg^ 

/)} p Lrnrr^ fioot Ci olrnt l/tdht : -^Pnyinerr^ii Pour/iul of 
(t/fi ififfi thr i'ohmus : 

/Vofthsoi Otdhtint\s t>hn/tiir'* on thr Gtohyp of Central 

dt*t. 


AiiLNCiON has heon recently ealied to the pro^rcaa of Ke-^ 
\eiui< Suney ( >(K*rafii>iis ia Ihe North West IVoviucesi, tho 
Pifijjaiil) and Sindh, h\ the aide Annual Keport which Ms^Oi* 
rijuilliei lu'. luiuKsIeMl (or tho Season l8nd'o7. This subjoot* 
ir-o in *'u i point <»f >iew, may not to tho general 

leader pro\e dry and iiniut crofting. 

liike the oidnance survey of 13n{2;lan(1, that great national 
imderndiinc’, the topogj aphiral sur\ey ot India xs based on a 
system of fiei'Uiatc ti iaiif>ula1i<)n. TboM* who ax’e aef{UAint# 
cd witli tlie toybtem of liiangulation carried on J)y the Ord*' 
Uimeo Sav^ey, or with the intern d dcIniU of >vork of the 
Soufchainplon 01h<'e, will not bo at a loss to understand tho 
worUnj^s (»1 the system in India, The principal series of 
tnangulation of the Ordnance Survey, carried on wiUi the 
most rigorous prccauthm and with the most perfect meoheni'* 
cal means which himiau ingenuity can devise, in seercely flUfi?- 
eeptiblc of any appreciable error, l^rojected from tho 
sured base liues on the shores of Lough Foyle 
Plain, tho sides of those triangles vary from sixty to thirty tmfm 
Checked by Azimuths of vendhoation, the ratio of error 
measured base lines ami their computed distance seSbT^^y ^ 
coed^ two and a half inches for seven miles. This mii|We^eiiBjl» 
and accuracy are indispensably necessary, where the 
large triangulation is to form a basis for a netWOth of sinwi^W 
and subsidiary triangles. 

The mode of procedure and the object of tiia Grreat ' 

metrical Survey iu India, are precJBcly tho The sujp<|p|||M^ 

|$£rravT>BXi, 186S, ^ kk 
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ttirc tofw>|3Crn|»1ilcaI work ill the tWo (‘oiintno^ h<^^^■ 

over, w5<lely cllffrroiit, 

Fioin fno thrio A\li(*n iho (treat Tricon oinctvical Sui\o^ 

V, ( ommoueoil hy Colonol *n 1801 , it Ind ivu 

it^ tl>Q I ptonre ot a ha u ioj lopof^nipliiuil buney. 

It is by niean'^ ot iK tt> ii«e (\>loiu'l A^ aiiirh'b oxpro^oii, tha^ 
the fotiv initial elem ‘i.t*-* required lor <‘ouiipem*iiJg a sur\ov aic 
obtained: \i/. l.t,a]nnnl<)l deimituie, tliolalitnde and longitude 
of which are fiNed: ‘:iiid, ti linetr clenient or ba‘^c of aM*eUciii«ed 
knijii^th; Ibd, an initial V/iinulh or Iriio direction oflluj ineiidian ^ 
and “tlh, ti)v l>ei«dd doAo the tea level. On Ihi" bT'^enionf i^ 
the Htruetuie ol iuj) >^<*iMpUual siii\ev in India laised. Jit-^ 
eostly. peibaps, and le leiioite iliau Mie (bdnauee Suivev, it is 
admirably *ida|)t(d. ini the rcqniieinents ol onr Indian i^jininro- 
In the Oidnarj 'O h*iu\v^y the iiieihod a ]oj)led to fill in the toj o- 
jt^rijjhjo.d doM'l 1 b,^ mean *1 snltsidniry tiian^le*^ and < bain 

ineiunircmeutj deliiKMiino every pbvdeal and artifi< nd leaiure 
This inetbod, adinir il>I> adapted n li ae aceuia(‘> Mini pniuitene^^ 
are indupenaably ee<as'-niN, vvouhl (oi our oolo sal Indian inn- 
pU*C pro\e too slow ami too costly. 

The Indiin rnipiie einbi uts iii aiei of a million and a half 
of bqtiaK milis. lee>)a » 1, Seodand, ami WaUs, do not <^\(*eed 
ttinety thouctuuh '( luil 3 mCio, ihen, of a eonlimicd tin>t>noon 
trical fiiuin'ey, of vvlil h tlu coiilouriinj^ alone miehl be < tniuUMl 
to oobt 40 Its. per mile, W( iild mn t-alibly llie eoinhiioii'^ loi 
which a topopajdiif.d sui’vey in India i> noiT-^ary ; nor would 
5t be adapted to the [di>blcal nature ol the country. Ihpartini^, 
then, from timt bystem, the buhstitution of the plane tibie ha 
been adopted lor topo^n'aphh^al opeiath)!!^- in Imiia. Tlii-* 

wyi&tetjl lia^ been foun 1 ilie loa^st iuexpenfcive soul Iclieitons, it al- 
lows ol the greatest lapidity of CMaution com]>atibIc witli cor- 
tecthtbs, and etui be euti listed to native ay/*i\cy undor liu- 
ropoan d« pe rial cndimce , 
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TTtE REVENUE jgiriiVKT* 


^I'he results for eleven V^Jars are before us, e;sej[j^jg0l^^4,in tbe 
ojjciatioi) of the North-West and Piiiyaub ■ 


cV 

41 

DivisioD o< 
Purveys. 

Aixja Sur- 
veyed. 

'total Cost. 

Avera {;'0 
rate }h'i 
S qr. Mile 

» 

GraJit 

allowe.<f. 

Savings tc 
G ovt. 

6 

Uengal ... 

S^jr. luilcH. 
(V.>f)5.69 

,Us. 

J,7G,l8:M'l 

Us. 

25-1-7 

I?S- 

1.87,620-0-0 

Us. 

11,486-14 11 

4 

Punjaub ... 

1 2509.7 G 

1,00,592 -12 0 

12- 18- .8 

l,57,,5]f) 0-0 

0,070-n-ci 

Tj 

.V. \V. Pi o- 

tilK-L'S ... 

.5109.57 

1 4 9J 17-9-9 

29-2-11^ 

1,.i(»,096-0-0 

978-6-3 

14 

Total Ibi-j 

ScUfeOli 1 
18."»6-,'>7 

24585.02 

4,85,898-0-30 

: 19-1 2-2 

t, 95,282 0-0 

0,.'138!>-2 


Total for! 
18o.j“56 ...j 

18.J 18.97 

1 

•4,19,472-4-5 

1 22-14-5 

.'>147.839-5.11 

1,20,307-1.0 


Difforcuce 

0271.05 

60,421-2 5 

' 3-2-8 

1 1 

5-2, 007-5-11 

1,19,028-8-4 


Grand T<j- 
tal tor TI. 
S<‘<i'-<oUs 
1840.47 

I.'‘i5l70.4:. 

8. '>,28,486 4 2 

i 

’ 

2a-ii-> *40,18, -iiT-ir. 6 

J,»4.Tal-ll-4 


Thus at a total cost of lls. ^5,23, 436 has an area of 1^56,170 
square miles been surveyed. Tins would .e;3ve us an estinrato 
very much biglier than what Col, Waugh reckruicd, but wba^ 
ucvcrlhelesB by the juclitaous wiU be tliougUt very satiafaetu|^% ; 
Major 'i'haiilicr has, by reireiichmeuts, by the facilities for etuv ' 
vcying afforded in Bengal by large areas of champaign coun- 
try, and in the Punjaub by large tracts of uninhabited and . 
waste forest lands, succeeded in shewing the pretty l^rg0 
figure of 4,94,781 Its, as sayings to Government- That tlib 
method of surveying is the best adopted, and the best whieh 
under circumstances could have been adopted, will 
iy in the face of these results be denied. That it mufet ^ 
as one of the greatest works of public utility underUk^sri 
India, bears the truth of its own impress. It is due 


liontinck that we owe in a great measure the present 


organization of the work. In 1823 , when it was 
templation to underttilce the %york of Indian 
execute an atlas, which, on the scale of 4 milfjji to 
should form a complete topographical deH]|matiqd; tb^ 
Major lieunol, startled With the very e:i®nsiye itrea w 
to be brought undei* survey, mi^gested tile ^ 
j^nitivcly rapid method of comiuctiug -the on m 

' ' 'i. - ' ' ' ''c ' -'V ' ' '' ' ' ' ' ^ 
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cal basis. The latitude and longitude of principal stations were 
to be determined by astronomical observations, and their rela- 
tive positions correctly delineated : the intervals were to be 
^ filled up” writes Major llenuel “ by compass bearings, and by 
^ time employed as a means of distance (which habit will soon 
^ render familiar,) by triangles formed in a coarse way, where the 

* country is favorable by furnishing natural marks, and by lati- 

* Jtudes and longitudes finally made subsidiary to the observations 
^ above contemplated.” Sul)se(j[ucnily he seems to have discarded 
this opinion. More judicious, and sacrificing the quantity to 
the qualicy. Lord William Beniiuck suggested a survey basedi 
on an accurate system of triangulation. In his minute on this 
subject he sketched with some precision the leading principles 
and the system of internal detail, on which an extensive survey 
should be conducted. Those views were eiuineutly sound, 
practical and siatesman-like ; and stand out in strotig relief from 
that narrow and #coaomioal policy which characterized the 
CTOvernmcnt of Lord Ellenborough oii the Ganges Ganai ques- 
tion, There are some points which must redeem Indian Btates- 
manship from the slur oi either unfitness or incapacity. That 
some acts have been characterized by au insouciant style of 
execution, and that the system of protocolling and delay has 
its inevitable evils, cannot be denied. Speedy measures are too 
ofton intended to dazzle as a coup do theatre, and want of 
mature deliberation in the undertaking of great national works 
of public utility, may loo often be attended with consequences 
of very serious and permanent evil. 

The United States of America afford us a recent illustra- 


tion, It is incontestable that the cheap American Railway 
has, signally proved a failure. Less permanent, and at com- 
iU.Oi|Ooment less expensive, than the system adopted in England 
wd the Continent, it has been found by a careful and elaborate 
comparison that the cost for working and maintaining Railways 
in America, exceeds the cost for the oame amount of mileage in 
England. Thus in nearly every department, wherein perma- 
nency, quality, and the future are sacrificed to quantity and the 
piresi^, wherever the higher development of skill is undervalu- 
odji; jwherever a coup de theatre is intended, disastrous failure 
be expected, 

' where the principle source of Revenue springs from 

where endless disputes and litigations must arise from 
boundaries, a system of survey operations based on the 
pfel|pj|g1t0of to established rights, and the pri- 

’vmieh are directed conformably to the artifi- 
of esu pi’cviously marked out and roughly;; 
r wiiyi be ibuod to be better adapted for Indian 
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requiremonis tlifin any oilier system of whicli the operations might 
bo made conformable with natural lioundarics. These Estates, 
Monzalis, or MelialsS are often very extensive. A cluster of them 
arc incorporated in a superior division, Pergunnali or Tuppain 
The limits of these arc generally bounded by the natural fea- 
tures of the country, a broad river, a narrow mountain torrent, 
or a range of bills : and it is with the boundaries of these Per- 
gunuahs that the principal lines of operation, the main cii'ciiita 
of a Kevenue Survey, arc made to conform. Subsidiary to 
the main circuits are the boundaries of tiie villages coinjirized 
witliin the circuit. These have to be surveyed fcubsc([uont- 
ly to the main cuvuiit survey, the angular and linear mea- 
surements ailbrding the data for plot, wliile simple deductions 
on the system (d’ traverse, give tl^c arithinelioal areas of tlie 
land surveyed. The survey is conducted on llie traverse sys- 
tem, or the system of computation by rectangular co-ordi- 
nates, and it is the simplicity of tins system wliicli enables 
extensive areas to be surveyed with rapidity, and the large 
out-turns of work we have noticed to be annually inatle* So 
well indeed and successl'ully bad this syvstem of periphery 
measurement, to use Major ThuUlier’s expression, been found 
to work, that in I8d7 tlie Revenue Board N. W. P. sajygestc<l 
the scheme of d^iubliug the cstablisliment, and of obtaining a 
yearly out-turn of 3,000 square miles. The intervals between 
village boundaries are filled uj) with sketcli surveys executed 
with the [)rismatic compass, or the plane table, on the plan of 
the Bavarian Cadastre. In these sketch maps arc delineated 


every artificial as well as every physical feature v/Uich cornea 
under survey, roads, rivers, tanks, temples, village sites, foot- 
paths ; every feature which it would be useful to shew for mili- 
tary or political purposes ; and eveu hills, local elevations, or sub- 
sidences may, with sufficient care, be delineated with an approach 
to accumey and truth. In open and cliatnpaign country great 
accuracy in survej^is necessary to shew the proportion of culti- 
vation to waste M forest lands. In diversified or corrugated 
tracts, broken up by ravines, hills, or watersheds, and rivers, 
that minuteness of detail is scarcely necesvsary. It is, however, 
these prominent physical features which set off a map ; and ou 
the outlines of hills, and the depressions of water-courses, the 
utmost care in delineation is often bestowed. It is just t^ese 
prominent physical reliefs of hills, table lands, spur, rife©, 
or farrow which lend to a plan its chief beauty ; and a skilfjil 
draftsman, by proper care, by a judicious di|y^butioii of 
shade, by attention to the rules of shading, or by a skilfa|;|^ 


artistic coup d’oeil, may enable one to fom a pretty accwi^ 
ifea of the vertical height or depression of hills^. 
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It is; perhaps to be regretted that tlie scope of the Revenue 
Surveys should be so limited. They bear, 

“ A stamp exclusive ami professioual.” 

To define boundaries, and to give a correct topographical view of 
the ccjuntry, appear to be their chief end. With this olycct the 
documents that are yeswrly furnished arc a volume of congregated 
village maps on the scale of four inches to tlie mile ; a compilation 
itor Rc^rgunnah map on the scale of one mile to the inch : a skele- 
ton map of triangulation on four miles to the inch ; and a rccluc- 
ed compilation map on the same minute scale. The statistical 
returns, derived from the Khnsra or native survey, and inserted 
in the l^crgunnah volumes which accompany these documents, 
are meagre and unsatisfactory. The same remarks might he 
applied to the reports illustrative of the country. From liu? 
extracts whie.h Major Thuiilier makes, that conclusion is almost 
inevitable. lu no one instance do any of those reports tend to 
illustrate the resources of the country. In one of the reports 
among other topics, tVie soil of Asnee in the lower Derajat is 
noticed as being very remarkable ; after the rains bcexnning 
f very pulpy ; harassing troops, and sometimes transfixing deer. ’ 
>Iil another the hills of t^oniral India are dismissed with the brief 


Uoticc that they arc thickly wooded, and in a state of nature.” 

A very severe or ill-natured critic would feel inclined to use the 
;i#iler8 of descriptions so unique, and expressions so primitive* iHj 
^yerely as Euclio over used Staphyla in the Aulularia. But nlas ! 
ibe sacredness of official correspondence ; who shall attempt to 
disturb the dust, which must cover those sacred repositories and 
adyta, and which like' the mysteries of the Bona Dea, must for 
■ever be withheld from the profane gaze. Let it suffice to say that 
;iri, the selections made? from these reports by Major Thull- 
ytB have seen disappointed. Wc had hoped to have seen 
something relative to those interesting fields of un~ 
■^^i^eloped resources, the Punjaub and Central India ; some re- 
relative to the physical or moral organietns of the natives ; 
ifsytjhological character as affected by ,the nature of the 
influences which surround them; something too of the 
ioSljiilficUl offeefs or otherwise of the introduction of our Revenue 


^ Jf!#had expected, too, i^ome useful generalisations frbm the sta- 
I data fut^nished. It is impossible to sufficieiitly the im- 
be which must abbrue from all statistical and collateral en- 
It is pcrhftips an indteation of the enlightenment bf the 
tbiMt tfiquirig^n this point should in England, France, and 
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It was the keen appreemtion ol' the wei)^ht to be attached 
to all statistical oucjuiries which distiogtiished the Govern* 
ment of Neckar from that of his predecessors, during the foirvpr 
of French innovation. It' is the importance which the His- 
torian of Europe has attached to every statistical detail which , 
has given its pnly AVeight to his history. It is indeed by 
the combination, of figures alone, that we arc enabled to build 
broad generalisations or correctly to estimate the resources of 
nations. 

At present a llcvonue Survey party in India traverses large 
areas of land, measures entire provinces, and with the exce))tion 
i iivjiishinp' Uie ma])s of those districts, perhaps a very little 
accui\, or elaborate than tliose which had been pro- 
iccied before, leaves no other trace of its advent. Xo series of 
ievo's might enable the canal officer to form a pretty accurate 
icica il the irrigation ro<|uirements of his district. 

survey which costs at an average the large sum of fifty 
Us. per mile, ought, wc atfljmit, to embrace more comprehensive 
i'ealures. Accurate and reliable infornmtion ought to bo suppli- 
ed by the surveyor on points of economic interest ; on the sources 
uf venue, on die state i)f commerce, the manufactures and acts ; 
on >bc state of transit and water c,oinniunication ; on tlie naviga- 
b'll i y of rivers, and the pliysical capabilities or facilities for irri- 
gation. Nor would it be out of ]>lace to advert to the geologi- 
cal structure of the laud, its subsoil, general appeoniuce and oa- 
j:)abilltics, as avcH as its atmospheric and climatic conditions,, 
Nbjr must it be thought that attention to points of this iiatu):^0, 
is iuis<lireoted. The simple record of the most simple facts \ 
lected by Jieadmen, have in the hands of the architect enabled 
him to build up some of the loftiest wcncralisathms or finest 
theories. It is to thermal agencies that the resultant effect 
of all that is peculiar in nature is mainly attributable. A 
reet acquaintance with the different temperatures of different 
jfiaces, enables one’ to foinn a pretty accurate idea of tliteil* 
paheontology. Every one knows that the date palm will not 
ripen under 70"* Fahrenheit; and that the vine cannot 
tivated under 72^ That simple fact gave to Arago the 
to^ one of the most brilliant deductions of the present day ; 
within the hlstorie period at the least there has been nq 
ciable decrease in the thermal agencies of this earths 
a few of the most salient points on which we had loojho^y^,^ 
informationj^and as usual we have had to search fpr it.oht of t 
y sacred gide of routine. 


The map whmh Major Thuillier has at 
ehew approximately how much of the ^ 

CaJI-J t 1 jt 


to Ilia re] 
acid jl 


lltlej Stales, tee been surveyed., Contetopemeojisiljjl^ 
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tlfee Survey iipf these Provinces, the Trigonometrical 

Sttrv^ of the npjjer' portion, etabracing the Caehmeer Valley 
efnij the Jhelum and Peshawnr divisions, had been carried on. 
A line drat?, a from Hnrdtvar on the Ganges, parallel with the 
bajte of' the ^ Great HitUalayah range, exclumng a small slip mn> 
hrt^ktg the ' districts of Hoshiarpoor, Sultanpore, and Kote 
. and 'terminating with the Find Dadun Klran, and Chi> 
i^ge of nummulitic limestone hills, forms the demarcation 
the two surveys. Pour Revenue Survey parties have 
i^ployed on this interesting held. The results are satis- 
M«}ot Thuillicr thus ’Writes. " Whilst the surveys in 
North West and Central Provinces may be stud to be but 
ii.ndmttt^cing, anda wide field lies before ns in different quarters ; 
In, the Punjaub are very nearly drawing to a close, the 
Sogtir Dooab and Derajat arc ajlone occopied by our par- 
fiiies'i’thte progress in the former is approaching a junction, near 
' l^lt Range, with the topographical operations under the 
t Storttsyor General of India, and Arill perhaps be brought to a 
fwl^nsion by the end of season 1858-50, The Derajat work 
! rapidly advancing, but will occupy at least two seasons 

.;)jh0!;pr&^’ The maps of Shapore and Jhung, Major Thuillier re- 
;’|!(^ji have been compiled: those of Khangur have been com- 
hUtUeed f those of Goozorat and Googoira have been seat to the 
^ have •also the maps of the five dietricts of the Lahore 
.’This adds one more instance to the facility with which 
’Mbplidns of every kind seem to be carried on in the Fuujaufas. 

not alone in a political aspect that the Punjaub has been 
Bd -' inre-iemiaentiy distinguiriied from the other Provinces of In- 
di»i- ilt id net tjO the statesman alone that it proves interesting. 

I ry, the geologist, the naturalist, it offers a useful 
h and discovery. The plains of the. Hazara, t|te 
Sindh Sagnr Booab, Furwalla, the chain.: of Ae 
itains, are as interesting from the auciont tn^i- 
3 associated with them, as Moodkee, A]|i.w^, 

I Goozierat from the memory of grpat apd ^ont 
The monumental remains, the fraces of 
:chitebtnre, of the arts, bear the unpresa of the 
.'jpjSdnd. In' those provinces where the sdicoes- 
inr ' il^ighed,' where the Pidi and Bactrian l^ 
«i!»di|Een,; where western oiviUzatiim. first dawn-! 
of AsieUn. harhari^,^ very mneh 

ahpient ddcnment^'.nb'GVe- 

:his^r^/and in ^e ; 

of ' a^t,'. JwrHl ' 
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read. Those barbaric coiaa and rude etchings weuM mtre aa 
the connecting links between the past and {ureaent H 
Indian iiiatory, and hy taking ua back through the lox^ of 
very nearly twenty ceniunosi introduce ua to the llr|i and 
fabled periods of Indiaxi history from which veiy much of tint 
chivalry which lives in its tradition and gives Hie to its legend;^ 
appears to have sprung. Those coins bearing mostly fhe 
ptess of yiknimaaytya> of Kadphiscs and of Bamchunderj 
mbied Osiris, take us back to the times when, after the first 
shock of the Bactrian invasion, the two races, the Soytho^Gredc 
and Asiatic, became intermixed, or introduce us to the wars of 
Bali Yahana and Yikramadytya ; to the combats between iho 
Kakusa and iiu*4sa1o, typical, according to Mmor Abbot’s tiheoty, 
of the great contest between the rival and contemporaneous 
jkiths of Christianity and Boodhism, which here first met on coni*^ 
men ground ; to the origin of the Rajpoots of Central Indiai^and 
the Gukkurs of the Hindh Sagur Doab ; to the first rise of that 
massive and stupendous form of suporsiition which oyorsptMd 
India from the Ilimmalayah to Ceylon, acknowledging like the 
Gnostics the existence of the one creativo self-existent principte^ 
Adi Budha — the Aion of the latter sect, from which all nfe 
and being emanated and to winch they again ultimately tendiimd 
to the first rise of the still darker faith of Thuggism. Thus too 
with its traditions and the traces of its ancient arohiteotum 
Like the coins found on the banks of the Indus and Jheluui 
bearing the impress of Basileus Basiledn, they too tell of the 
race mich once ruled there, and of past greatness. How smaU 
the vestiges now of that greatness ; how degenerate now the 
descendants of that once ennobled stock ! And as those strnng 
lights and shades of past greatness and evanescent kiogidmns 
pass before the mind as in a drama, it turns from th^ with 
something of the same melancholy with which it might ^vo 
viewed the shadowy procession of Banquo’s desoends^» in 
nnme caverns of the weird sisters. 

fo turn from the science which teaches us 

" To mark of mighty things, the narrow grave*’ 
it is not necessary to point to any very large portion of the Piiq|itiih 
to shew bow intensely interesting must be the geological 
of the country. Any small section will illustrate our 
Referring once again to the map which Major ThuiiUmramBlu^. 
we shall take ^ die fine of hills which is there riiewu lielbeiM 
of the areu embrnoed in the topogmphioal survey umtie 

the Surveyor Geheral* That range in its 
of the most interesting nature. Itlmns a eombiUttm 
of the Sewalik range. Parallel with tite base uf the 
mskyshs it tmvm^esm a South Westerly 

Hai*riaiBJSs» tssv. ^ w ^ 
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Cil tract of country lying aljovc the lino of water-shede, of tlio 
Pui^jaqb, from the Sutlodgo to the JbeLnni, wLoro it forms llio 
IClioriap range ; siiU mamtaJning its paralk Hsm lower down it 
apin protnides in tfie Surafar 'hills. Aoiobs the Jhelnm, the 
oiaesical llydaspes, it presontb itself in tho boldly soaiped lime- 
stone range of the Salt formation, and in the Cbicbaleo range. 
The intereetiog notices of Fnlconci and Cautlcy have made ue 
acquainted with some features of their lithological character, 
WhiUt those of Mr. Flemming of a later date ha\e introduced us 
to ihcir geological nature. There is much however yet left to 
W done. So wide a held for research appears to us to have 
had as yet very tow observers, and wo sh«>uld be very glad to 
receive oven stray elioets fiom these ijitercisting helds, 

Turn wc to Oeiitial India, and to Major ThuUlier’s report. 
Major Thuilllcr ptn {wsct, to 8up|>ly a lont* needed desideratum 
by an approxiiiute map on the sc.de of < ight miles to the inch, 
of this large tract of hithcito almost unexplored country. lie 
thus states its wauts and proposes » remedy. “ The geo- 

* graphy of Central India including Malwa, Meywar, Marwar, 

* Jeypore, Joudpore and oilier ftiypootana and adjoining Slates 

* being but little known, and no commonly correct maps being 

* available, I have for s( vcral j ears past been engaged on a ge- 
' neral compilation of the tract in question, on the eight mile to 

* tho inch scale, which I am happy to say has at length been 
'oompletcd and is now in the Press, undergoing transfer to tho 
'stone with all the lapidity posslhle. The map will embrace 
'all the countries between tbe Cis-Sutlej States Frontier, and 
'ICumal in tbe North, and tho Nerhudda rii cr on tbe South, 
‘ and from the meridian of Saugor including Sindbia’s territory 

* on the "East, to the Sindh and Bombay rresidonoy Frontier 
‘ on tliB West ; and although a large portion of it is of necesaaty 
' merely approximately correct, laid down prior to any regular 
‘ survey, yet I ha\e no doubt it will be found to supply a very 

* great wwjt, and serve a good purpose, pending the number of 

* years wHoh must elaj^ise before all the native States ean be surs 

* yeyed.” 

Two survey parties have labored in this interesting field. 
One under flic command of Captain Vanrenen, had theu head- 
quarters at (Tnhbuiporo; the otiicr, under tho Jute Captain ilia* 
giavc, cantoned at Saugoc, Tho surveys broke ground in tibe 
winter of 1655 i and on ino Ist Juno lHt>7 aU field operatWHius 
tepdiinated owing to the MuUaiea 
It would pcrhai^e intcrestiug to trace the causes of mutiny 
1ft Ceirjirid India. ■'Tdaior Thuilher’s sketch of this critical pe- 
riod is very meagre ana looidental. How it is that tho sgrioul* 
tftml maweq, who finm neiurly the entire population of India, 
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should, ftfter having enjoyed for neaily a century the bledamgs of 
good Government, have been found arrayed against order and 
law ; how it is that a simple Military revolt should liave merged 
into a national revolt; how It is tlut the entire xuaohine of UCh 
vemment, recoUtly so perfect and so entire, should in a few brief 
months have been so rapidly disorganized ; how the Indian Empire 
should very nearly have been on the verge of a disbolution like 
that of 1707, must always prove an intetesting problem^ Nor 
does the question afloid an easy solution. So confused have 
been the ev ents, and bo little plan or combination 1ms been di’s- 
playod, that the efforts everywhere, like the vaiicgated threads in 
shot silk, have an ever glaneinu and changing aspect. Great 
events bpring from triilcs. Evcr> one lerncuibcrs Voltaire^s aar'** 
Castio tihnt. The revolution which brought about the treaty 

* of Utrecht, which d5spLi<‘(<l Abirlborough, which changed the 

* destimcfc of Europe Ibi a lime, miglit be traced to Airs* Mrishain's 

* anger, occasioned by the Dudleys ol Mirlboiough who acciden- 

* tally overtuined a cup of water im her biocade.” Tlmt tren- 
chant sarcasm contains much serious tiuth. The springs of great 
rehcllious are too often tound in the recesses of a few designing 
hearts ; ^ and originating in the )nirhcus ot the Palace of Xlelbi, 
the Indian Jlcbclllou hn^ been j>rcopated by that effete native 
aristocracy whom the almost piojihclic pm of Napier desen- 
bed as the invttciutc cu<my to Anglo-Saxon progress, by a 
very large class ot nati' o <>ihcials, and l)y all that class of turbu- 
lent spirits who have notlung to Jose and everything to gain by 
anarchy and confu«<ion. 'fhe means were found in the wet^k- 
ness of the Amiy Bjstem. 

We are awai’e that there is a tendency lo a«^ei ibo to broad general 
principles the Indian Ilcbellion of 1857, and writers luive not 
been wanting to briog forward the old tiuismswith regard to 
the motives of rebellion in India. Rebellions are caused by mis- 
goVernment -the ruiu or prospcrily of a State dopemis 
lilion the administration of its (ioveinment ; — there is a limit 
to the euduranoo of the multitude, and when carried to ex- 
cess, the fault is alone asciibabie to the Government, Suck 
are a few of the sophisms which have been brought to boar 
on tlie subject; ana in Europe fusionists and abolitionists 
alike pointed to the dislike which the Asiatics evinced for the 
Aujrio-Saxoxi rule- At a later period a small vlarn pointed to tlie 
incubus of the land tax as the motive fox disaffection. 

^ It was not xuisgovenunent tliat caused the KebtalHon. In In- 
dia wWe, amongst Indians, independenco thoUj^Htis^o seldom 
exemsed, even granting that great and raifical defects in mf 
Civil Adminkiration existed, we deny that they have had ipy 
part in causing the Kcbcliioxi. The fact of the oxlstenoe of an 

B3 
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politick watcm t of ihede^ weight of the Civil Ser* 
the tmniBil dehoitof two millioBB; of revenues wasted, 
iaigiit have existed taid existed for ever, without^roduoing any 
"pdpalar. outburst of native feeling. Subjects likp these are not 
gOhert^y. canvassed by the natives. . 

1 ; '»It y^ld perhaps be absurd to ascribe lb the motives of rebelli- 
ph in jtftdia the causes from which have sprung rebellion in free 
' mid tnliliited states. Terms which there have a significance are 
meaning when applied to the apathetic race With wfa^ 
•ire. had dunng two centuries to deal. The Calm ahd pliild- 
h.bpMc',mind of 3urke might have traced, amidst the sudden effei^ 
veseui^ and powerful passion for liberty ; amidst the sweeping 
away 4^ |wder, monarchy and religion ; amidst the anarchy and 
tbiTori^ thf) unprecedented calamities and unparalleled ^hnes of 
the£|x^oh Bevolution, the march of a principle, of an idea, 
ojf a lineal process of conviction. The Historian of Europe may 
have traced in the passions called forth in the wars of^ Clovis and 
Cha]^liu>ngne>in the victories of Martel, in the. Jacquerie rebellion, 
in fto r^igious contests between the followers of Jansen and 
™ the wars of LotKs XI Y., the embodiment of a lofty 
idi^ . In the Indian Bebellion we shall find alone abject pas- 
sion developed. For the causes of that Rebellion we must turn 
. to ihe eidls of the Army system; to a fatal conciliatory pblici? ^ 
wltuB natiye parvenus ; to a stoical indifference to the coUdtlion 
,of jihe toosaesi to a too gi'eat respect for Indian nationalities, caste, 
t^jl.re^ons ; and to a too great confidence in the honesty of the 
r^Ve character. Something perhaps may be owing, to'the anta- 
gomsp) of .raoe; something to the indifference which did not 
aUji^ly a suMcient number of European Regiments when it or- 
detod.I^d Dalhousie to annex Oude. 

, ^disturbances in Central India formed an episode to the^ 
.'^l^^^aetibu of events which occurred kt the Upper .PrOvim^ 
dark tr^ic scenes were in the North West bi^g 
such wild recklessness ; while fitful ruinouto 
ilhie.. horrors 'at Cawnpore, the maasacto ;at Jhhll^o, 
wMle the personnel and staff of 
North West, and the residents,' 

Agra Fort; Rebellion 
Sattgor and Netbudda Territ<^dt^’.. 

; i-'The ' 'prc^fi^'.orfcsvolt' hSOne of uncertainty. It is,’ to Uto 'im 
|a f|P^ on’' which Ida^ulay has lent 'us, hke treadi%’un''th^;4ne '! 

the layafi^reoly .burnsi'' ‘Nhiiihi^- 
'CbIps'.'Wto looated'.bbdld'li^ 
't'A „ 1^^ 'might injSaahb that hf ' 
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Upper and Central India should^ave vibKited,wi<|| wirre^W 
rity which almost defied description. Wherei^i^l:’ 
giment vaa located 5 wherever a spirit of mtitiiiy ms^h{f 9 ^^Ji|| 
self within a hundred milesj there suspicion w^ the evil 
which seemed' to mark the station for its own. Alarmlsttl; 
the cryi and people ran with eagerness to defend the first hricK 
house into which provisions could be thrown. It is no woa^ev 
tlien that in the Saugor and Nerbudda Territories public feelihg 
dpeing titose oriticol months should have undergone, to use a mti- 
taphor borrqtved from toy-sliops, all the diverting oscillations 6 f 
a tcunbola; and that the residents, of Sangor sliould h^'^® 
thrown themselves into the Fort and those of Jubbulpore 
into the Agency. The arrival of the Karapteo Moveable Column 
at Jubbulpore on the 19th August 18o7, and the secession of 
^ 52nd B. N. I. who left the treasure and spare stand of 
arms untouched, relieved the residents of this station :^om the 


incubus of fear. It was not till a later period that the Saiigbr 
garrison was urelievetk * “ , \ 

; Iu eonsequence of these events, and on the representat^hdf 
Major Erskine to the Government, all survey operations in the 
Saugor and Nerbudda Territories were discontinued and the 
two surveys transferred to the Nagporo Province. The out-turn 
of work appears to have been satisfactory. The charges tVere 
Mgher than those of the North West, and very muen h%hor 
than, those of the Punjaub surveys. The high charges may 
perhaps be attributable to the difficult nature of the country 
whicb had to be surveyed, aud to the large employment of eoolie 
, labor which had to be impressed. Of the physical nature of the 
Nerbudda ba^, of its geological aud accidental features, a j^eat 
ded has been recently written. ^ ^ 

'^i,', ,Not three years ago the brothers Schlagintweit paid a vimii to 
l^t interesting country. The short memoir of the geological 
(^^aoter, of the country published by them is both interi^ng 
: 4 md usefuh In the. same field had labored Dr. Spry, Ckptain 
.C<wlfibard, and Dr. SpUsbury., We have before us Mr. Oldhttua^s 
.Geologidai Strictures, and some stray shots,, illustrative of a |)ici^« 
of its physical features, contributed by Mr. Clive to thejS^S,:^ 
Jbaraat We shall make no apology for advertk^' ito ' 
these, As Wth. Mr. Oidfaam’e.memoir and Mr. Clive’s note(ji]®S|tth 
portion of country epibraced in the Reyieloyjipf ^ji 0 ey 
,,opeinilioa 8 of tbie Province. 

. Tvayehing in. India has not yet been exhausted, ^.ito.liitdr^ib.'! 


' boidti and. Iiiy^gatone,. Captain Basil 

ns '-m ;tlte 'icoUntriw 
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mxle witih the standard wtirks of tliiji dc'iicription, we hare as yet 
bttt^ lew of. Many parte of India are yet bat a term incognita. 
Hevcrtheloss in its vast fields a lew observers have occasionally la* 
bored I and the names of Yoysey, Maloolmsou, Uielop and (.^aiv 
ter, will perhaps stand out in relief from the sombre book-ground 
of ralloua indifieronce which lias been displayed by Europews in 
India. Valuable as their conlributluus are to geological science, 
they do not sulHcicnlly illuslruto the physical cliaraoter of the 
country. What we require are works of travels which would 
illustrate the country, which would afibrd descriptive vignettes 
of Indian scenery, as well as correct daguerreotypes of Indian 
manuors and customs, flow few books aro there which do give 
us a correct desetiption of the country, or of particular sections 
of it, such as they are. Sir Alexander Buruos and Ur. Hooker, 
Heher and Sleemau, Imvo indc(>d left interesting notires of the 
countries through which they jvassed. But how vast a field for 
research and observation yet lies before us. 

In India every physical feature i« colossal. Its shady gn>ve6, 
its vast plains, its high hills, its broad rivers, its dense jungles, 
its vast solitudc.9, its uin^> uificont water-falls, require a genius 
commensurate with them to mulerstaud it. l^crhaps that me- 
lanoholy genius of Chate.iubriand which loved to identify itself 
with vast aoUltidcn, which was never so much at home, a« when 
in the simple garb of the cinigte lio found himself associated 
wldi the backwoods ot Aineri-a or the tails of JSiiogara, is best 
fitted to rightly undersuad and give expression to its vastness 
and sublimity. 

Whore there has iiev cr been much accuracy of infoimation, 
there will always be a tendency to exaggerate or depreciate. Ac- 
cording tp the uiifetent leanings of partiaiiiy or prejudice, vauity 
or iguorance too easily da/,zTed will either aecoi d too much or ' 
yield too little. The patriot Uuiuan llattered himself into the 
belief that the provinces which compii^ed the Boman Em|nre, 
exteudeil to every portion of the known globe. The patriot 
Hindoo believed that Mount Meru occupied the centre of tlm 
OWth, that its sides were studded with precious stones, gems and 
rubies, that it was surrounded by concentric belts or oirdes 
of land divided from each other by seas of wino, milk and sugar, 
and that its sutnmits afibrded a terrestrial paradise to thetravd* 
ler who was so fortunate as to attain to it. 

The vivid "and interesting accounts given by CampboU and 
SKietrwiU of the approaches to those ma*(8ive elevations which lie 
boyoM liarjeeling, aae scarocly inferior in their attractive no« 
veity to those whiotrMr. Albert Smith and Mr. Qeoxgo Barnard 
^ve given us of thdr passage Overioud or over les Gmndes 
ItAeta. in a geological tiew, every variety of formation from 
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the primary to the -tertiary ar"e here {^ ■ 

landdipa, in its pine clad valleys, or amemg **" J®? rfJ'S 
sombre, scragged, a«<l furrowed spurs* 5 roui that 
line of claeiers wnidst the regions of perpetual snow, the wp ., 
stupendous hftls and the most striWng mountmus, whelh^ 

^ isapreesiveness of their character,, ruggedness of ontlttie, W 
the stOTtling and abrupt grandeur of their {annaclcsd and castellaf-i 
«kl forms, stand out in relief against azure and fathomless stoes. 
I^ower down amongst its furrows or elevated valleys, amidst 
soBtudes unbroken by any sounds except by Oie booming, 
and thundering of some rolling avalanche, flourish in pri- 
romvaT silence giant forests of verdurous pine. Scehes more 
tu^ed Salvator Kosa dashed, or more ethereal than any over 
' -w]^ the pencils of Horace Vcrnet or Claude Lorraine ever 
flung the soft radiance of a winter’s snn, are there to be found,' 
JSor does our estimation of the Indian Empire lessen when 
we become statistically acquainted with it. The following 
figures from an official report laid before a Committee of the 
House of Commons in 1831, will give us an accurate idea' of its 
dimensions,' and population. 


Bengal Lower Provinces, , 
Bengal Upper Provinces, 
Beng al Cessions from Berar, 


Sq. Miles. 
.. 153,862 

... 66,510 

... 85,700 


Population. 

37.500.000 

32.200.000 
3,200,CfOO 


Madras, 

Bombay, 


Total Bengal, 


Tptal British possessions, 
'l^^^j^liied States, ... . * • 

Puniaub, 


Total of all India, 


306,012 

141,923 

64,938 

72,900i(M)0 

13.566,(00d 

6,fW;iaQ0 

612,873 

&3,200;000 

614,610 

43,022,700 

60,000 

3,500,000 

100,000 

l,0(»<,000, 

1,287,483 

140,722,tOo!; 


A oursory -glauoe at the map of Europe will shew ■ 

area of Induliis very nearly as large as the surfiioe.a^bf:'. 
oohthienti, if we take from it the Northern wastes of . 
mm - The 'pdpuiaiiou is however onersixth less. Of 
diyimo&s, the political division of the Saugor . 

extends over an area of only 30,000..sq,n^ miles, Itt', 
Bmig^ Oe^idns from Berar. The p^nlaioa nmy be 
ati^^Ht^-'tO'Bte'aiinare mile. 

: geological survey embnim$# ihe w^r pbiw 

. .of '^th<S''^m^uddalmBin. 'M^. Clive’s 'dese^taye ..^etch ' 

tm'wlih an dutline of it s pbim o tPI featt &es^ The 
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ijhe most prominent feature of this portion of the Ncrhuchla 
basin. *Tvfo ranges running parallel to each othcr> bcaiing dia*^ 
iinetivo nameSj and presenting striking but essentially diftcrent 
physieal oontourSi suusido in a partially synclinal descent, if we 
may be allowed the expression, into the Nerbudda valley. To the 
Kurth, forming the Southern boundary of Upper or CJangetic 
tlindoatan, i'<i the Vindhyan range. This range runs through 
the whole of Central India, from the deserts of Goozorat to tiie 
Ganges ; stippoi ted on one side by the elevated table and high 
plateaus of llundelkhund, and on the other abutling in well de- 
lined though sepaiato an<l dotaolied hills on the Nerbudda river. 
It lies between the ])araUelb of 23 and 25' Noith latitude. 
To the South is the chain of the Satpooras, supported by the 
Koraie table laud, and the Sanjec lulls. Between these parallel 
ranges flows the Nerbudda river. 

In the high elevations of Amerkuntuck very nearly 5000 feel 
above the sea level, in jungles wlicre a deadly miasma arises, 
this rivci takes its rise. It lills from a swamp held sacred by 
the natives; then unwinds itself among the hills and flows 
over basaltic channels, and through chasms which it forces 
through the rocks. Lower down it assumes all the impe- 
tuosity of a mountain torrent : turbid, tumultuous, brawling, 
dashing over rocks ol basaltic or doloinitic marble, or gra- 
nite I It flings its w^^uterb in cascades ot the moat brilliant jcl 
d’eaux, or widens out into most lovely reaches and crystal pools. 
Ved by the numeroub btreanib which lake their rise from the 
hills nlluded to, it acquires a larger volume, and after forming 
the falls ot Mandla, the cascades of Mundhar, and the rapids of 
the Hcronpall and Mookree, it deboiicdies into the Indian Ocean. 
The precipitate character, and the abrupt nature of itsrockyj 
banks covered w^th thick, and in many places impenetrable, jun-^ 
gle^ give an air of the picturesque to tins stream. 

The tlireo princi))al groups of Bundair, Kymore and Bcwali, 
form tJie Vindhyan range North of the Nerbudda. The general 
lithologic^al cliaracter ol these hills is sandstone, shale and lime- 
stone. Mr* Cii\e hkctches the Kymore and Bundair ranges 
in the vicinity of Jubbulpore. • 

ordoi to give, in tlio absence of any sketch map, an idoa of these 
hills, it would porhapft be necessary to give m detail the direction which 
they take up. ^eir lino ot dneouon and mom tmeciaJiy of ihobe of igne** 
ous ongiu IS from West to EUsi. The first of the gioup which deserves 
jcnw^tlou is tiio Kymore Boar or Bango. It is a continuation Westwaid 
(U that Anlichnal range which extends itself m an Easterly dxreotion, 
UilFOfigh nearly tho wlidlo length of Zilkh Jubbulpore, passinir through 
^an^nahs Heraporl? Patun* Kuttungee, Muihowho and Bhownbun, 
from ihou piommout peaks and rugged outlmea, have been made 
iiaaaiiikRh hf ihc great 'IVigonometncal and Bevunue Burvoys for trian 
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These rocks are principally sandstone. The Kymore Scar in 
Pergunnuh lleraporc extends along the North banks of the He- 
ron, from Amerkho to a shprt ^stance of the hills near the 
village of Herapore. It is entirely barren of vegetation except 
at its foot. The debris and fragments of stone tvhich have 
peeled off from some disrupting force or the action of the atmos- 
phere, are immense, some of them exceeding a Ihonsand tons. 
Along this line of hills are the sites of some of the ancient vil- 
lages of Oondwana, arid on the table lanrl to the North, not 
far from Herapore, traces of dilapidated fortifications may still 
be seen by the curious traveller or enquiring native pedestrian* 
These hills form a cul do sac or valley, with the great table 
land of the Bundair to the North, from which they arc separated 
I/y dee}> intervening stratfu 

To the South, and nearly at its foot, flows the Heron. From 
the summit of this hill one can look down between the high 
banks and deeply wooded, glens tlirough which the river flows, 
on the crystal water of the stream itself: a lovely cascade form- 
ed by a single fall of a few feet deep, which sends the stream on- 
ward, no longer chattering *^111 little sharps and trebles’, but with 
all the impetuosity of a turbid mountaiu torrent aftbrding very 
fine morceaux of hill and river scenery. The North face of 
these hills presents a mmo precipitous appearance than the 
South, the dark musses of rock having scarcely a particle of clay ; 
but on the South, where the angle of inclination is something 
more tliaa 45", there is a tough ferruginous clay formed by the 
disintegration of quartz sandstone and trap, which affords 
support to the many large trees which have sprung up on this 
fall. The soil between this range and the table land is the 
black cotton, which yields rich crops of gram and wheat. 

^ The escarpment of the table land of the Bundair runs in a 
North Westerly direction. On the West towards Utiinoh 
tliei'e is a gradual synclinal descent towards the plains. On 
the East towards the large village of Kuttungee, it comes 
to an abrupt and soinewliat unexpected termiuatioa. The 
scarped sides are heavy and rounded, and the transverse fis- 
sures and gorges,'^ thickly wooded and denuded of their asso- 
ciated alluvium by the hill torrents to which they give a passage, 
break the samenesg and vary the appearance of the hills. The 
fluviatilc action of^ these streams has broken up th€| ceutitry at 
the, foot of the tabic, and given it an indented appearauce; while , 
their degrading and transporting force, (the velpoity of mahjr ; 
during the 'rains, so far as a mile from the dip of the table, ox-* 
cecding 36 inches per second,) is such as to re'hiove large masse^, 
of clay, marl, and boulder from the hills, and to deposit thembeie?^'' 
The general level of this table land varies from 1,500 to SiSultl 

$ErTEMBEE, 1859. C > 
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ftet above tlie sea. The O, T, Station of Kuloomor is the highest 
point on the tables It stands in latitude 23" 27' 52'V longitude 79" 
40' 51". This forms a description of but a small section of these 
hHls 4 Tba^ section may however be taken to represent the two 
groups., The lithological character of the Kymore is sandstone 
with associated beds of arenaceous shales. That of the Bundair 
is thus eharaeterked. “ The substratum of the table land appears 
^ to be gneiss Sometimes merging into granite. It is overlaid by 
^ red sandstone, with its limestones, shales, clays, and conglome- 

* rates.” The Kcwah groups arc limestone, shales, and sandstone. 

It is amongst the groups of the Vindhyan range that the 
sandstcme formation of Central India is most fully developed : 
and no question can be more interesting than that which relates 
to the geological age of this formation. It has been left mian- 
swered. Mr. QlJaara remarks that the general physical rcla- 

* tion of the rocks should be determined, and the several groups 
^ established, t>n such evidence derived from the actual arrange- 

* ment and sequence of the rocks, rather than from some fanei- 

* ed or impeiTcetly established analogies, derived from partial- 
^ ly collected or partially examined organic remains.’^ This sim- 
|>ly waives the diflicuity. It is indeed seldom that any formation 
IS any where found so fully developed as to allow of its being iden- 
tified prim^ facie \vitl\ the system to wliich it belongs. Wo se- 
ries are found so wxll defined as to enable us to classify them 
at ^aiglit. It is careful observation and research that must 
supply the desiderata, and an imperfect or partial examination 
may too often be inconclusive or fallacious. 

Even those formations which in the British Isles are the most 
completely developed, must at first have been associated with 
the aame indefinitivencss of character. The old red sand- 
stone of Euro}>ean geologists will answer as an iliustratiom 
Scarcely any group has been so fully developed or clcar- 
^ ly identified. The plant impressions, berries, ferns, leaves 
and equisetaeet© are distinct. So are all its fossiliehthy elites. 
Xet, distinot as these are, and presenting as they do clear- 
. V lai®i^5ked traces of a new organism, it requires the miuutest ob- 
iltervation to distinguish their peculiarities The Silurian series 
of Sir ll, Murchison fades unperceptibly into the Grauwaokc 
, system which underiice lU The ptericthys^pf the old red sand- 
stone, is but a littte more advanced than the simpler asaphua of 
; ; : m Silurians and often while the sub-medial red sandstone 
may onk be represented by a few indistinct ate- 
ho w»eff defin^ series correspondingtothe supe- 

^ the South of the Werbudda the Mahodewa hills rise to the 
5000 feet. The upper sandstones which foi^ 
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the 'mass of these groups have been generally referred to the Ju'* 
rassic period, Careful and varied observations have however led 
Mr. Ilislop, who appears to have made tltesc groups his8tudy’> to 
refer them to a more recent period. The coarse arenaceous beds 
reticulated with ferruginous bands, he was led to class among the 
upper mcmbere.of the cretaceous series, while the underlying 
beds appeared to be a transition between the Lias and Jura for- 
mations. In Mr. Oldham’s Memoir the geological age of this 
group is described as unknown, a few vegetable and fossil 
stems alone being found. 

Below the sandstone formations of the Nerbudda basin are the 
gneiss and mica schist series. Tljese occur to the South of the 
sandstotio groups, and uiny be considered as an offshoot from the 
' Vindhyan groups. It is here that the abru[)t and the picturesque 
are chiefly to be fomid. “ A line drawn tlirough the village 
of Scin{)Oora in lat. 24 ‘‘- 0 '-H" in the direction of Koombi, South, 
marks the change from the carboniferous systems of the red sand- 
stone and its associated trap, to the scliistose and crystalline for- 
mations. We are no longer amongst rocks of the secondary 
formation; 'wo have left the transition with its red sandstone and 
limestones far behind. Outcrops of gneiss and beds of finely 
laininatod mica schist, give ovkionec of our treading on primary 
rocks. The soil I'roju. the comparatively loosely aggregated black 
cotton has changed into a very corai)act and hard clay marl. 
Foliated chlorite slate of a dark green or olive colour, protrudes 
above the soil, and granite of a highly crystalline character is not 
unfrcqucntly found outlying. The Biltec hUls are in Pergun- 
nah Koombi. They form a semi-circle, running in a North Bast- 
ci‘ly direction. These hills are nearly all schistose, gneiss form- 
ing the lower while mic4i schist forms the upper strata. Those 
who delight in tho picturesque of hill and dale scenery, and 
would look for it amongst tho hills of this basin of the Nerbudda 
Valley, must find it amongst the abrupt declivities, deep fissures 
transverse gorges, aud thickly wooded glens of this rai^e. It is 
amongst the gneiss and mica schist formations that much of the 
wild and the abrupt in nature occurs. Hills rise in cvei^ direc- 
tion. Thrown together in groups, or rising one above another, 
they resemble the tiers in a tertiary foriuation. • • # 

The granite in this locality varies from a highly crystalline, to 
a loosely aggregated siliceous rock of quartz and felspar. No- 
where does it appear that these rocks are made use of by riie na- 
tives.. Outcrops of slate and gneiss v||ty Kttle wea^er-^wom, ' 
or blaokened, present au appearance themost mteresting front 
their very novelty. The villager regards ifeQMa. oB anioeuni-!; 
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bfanoe.”* For these groups Mr. Oldham has adopted the name 
of Sub-Kymore. 

The provisional classification of the formations of the Vindhy- 
an range into series bearing the local name of the groups them- 
selves, has a tendency to overburthen tlie multiplicity of a no- 
menclature already too large, and to establish a brother notnen- 
elaturo for the Indian formations. Like chemistry, like botai^y, 
like almost every other empirical science, geology has sufFerecl 
from a rage for nomenclature, lleforc a sufficient collection of 
facts c^n be made, and a basis obtained for a systematic and scien- 
tific classification, before general terms can acquire a universal 
and acknowledged circulation, tliesc sciences must necessarily 
auffer from an evil of this nature. And that they must suffer is 
self-evident, so many arc the species pi*csented wliich have 
to he named. Kotany presents 100,000 species of plants. The 
chemist from fifty elements by a varied combination repro- 
duces a tliousand others which require to be named. Thus 
too in geology. From the time of Werner to that of Sir R. 
J. Murchison, every new writer commences by making a tabula 
rasa of previous nomenclature. 

The geological survey under Mr. Oldham is isolated from 
the other surveys. It would appear that there is at present no 
connection between this and the Revenue Survey. Where so 
many kindred departments arc employed in the same field, there 
ought to be an effort to give unity to their isolated labors. 
Sciences of a kindred nature assist each other. It was not 
until meteorology was applied to marine geography, that its 
utility Was acknowledged ; not till then were the isolated obser- 
vations of a few savants rendered available for the purposes of 
science i not till then could Lieutenant Maury have published 
his useful charts and directions, which have proved such valu- 
able helps to nautical science, and have shortened didtanoea by 
something more than a fourth of their time. 

Professor Oldham, or Mr. Medlicott, or any oilier geological 
surveyor, at present makes a rapid detour over the country, and 
publishes a memoir Very brief, and very scanty^ of the classification 
of rocks, their geological eras,* and the distribution of pristine 
organic life among the strata, without those auxiliaries of physi- 
cal illustration which a topographical map on a large scale would 
afford. The assistants ^ of Major Tlmillier furnish maps on the 
of 1 mile to the inch, very artistical perhaps in their ap- 
¥ peara^nce, in whieffey^|j||r feature, from tlie .surface configuration 
of hills to the reticula^bhs of watersheds and streams, is delineat- 
ed^ apd every ground measured ; but wKich can give no idea 

. * jBu^meer’s Mutual Vol. X, p. 115, ’ 
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of strata^ sub-soil, or superficial accumulations. Nor can other 
results be expected so long as there is no co-operation between the 
departments. The rapidity of ejeecution of the geological survey 
is incompatible with that minuteness of observation so essen* 
tiidly necessary to geological research. The intimate acquain- 
tance with the country surveyed, is at present turned to no secon- 
dary or useful account by the assistants of Major ThiiilHer. 

The Vindlij^ati hills of the Nerbudda basin are for the most 
part covered with rai\k and impervious jungles. It is principal- 
ly amongst sandstone and its allied carboniferous rocks that 
vegctutioii attains to its most prolific growth. -No contrast in 
physical appearance can be greater Ilian that presented by tracts 
where sandstone and trappoan rocks alternately protrude. It 
is amongst tlie saiulstone scries of Merclanghur, Singorgurh 
and Bhyronghat, that those interminable jungles of low, tangled 
brushwood and other trees, are to be found, which give to tliis 
portion ot the Nerbudda country the character of wildness for 
which it has been famed. * 

The trap rocks in the vicinity of Saugor are as sterile and as 
desolate as trap rocks arc known to be all over the world, wher- 
ever they occur, whether among the wilds of Lanark and Ayr- 
shire or amidst the steppes of Central India. The character 
of the jungle which covers the sandstone hills of the Bundairand 
Ky more, appears to be the same with that of the Kurruckpore 
and Khasia hills. Not to sjicak of the catcehn, resins and dyes, 
which these intenniuable underwood forests afford in large and 
perhaps inexhaustible quantities, in the absence of coal the 
wood wdiicli they yield may extensively bo employed as charcoal 
on our railway works. 

Amongst the economic products of the Nerbudda valley must 
not be forgottou its extensive and inexhaustible fields of Iron. 
From JubbuJpore to the Na^ocle table land, and far beyond the 
Nagode table land to the vicinity of Bundelkhund, the red color 
of the soil from tlie j^eroxide of iron it contains, gives evidence 
of the existence of the ore in large quantities. On the banks of 
the Weiugunga,” writes Mr. llislop, there are illimitable fields of 
^ iron ore which all the railroads in all the world w^ill not exhaust,” 
The remark may with equal truth be a]>plicd to the Nerbudda 
territories- 

Aecording to ttc latest computation the Revenue derived from 
tjbe Saugor and Nerbudda territories is 59,80,000 Bs. This sum, 
which is double of that which the South Mahratta country and 
Ten^serim coast together yield, is IrresiAecfciye of any system of 
artificial irrigation, and of its great but 4i^crto unwork$^l 
staple of wealth — its mines of iron. By a smapler and more 
effective method of manufacturing iron^ and the intetvention 
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of EurojxSan agency and skill, the iron-producing mines 
of Central India would give a considerably larger out-turn 
of profit than they do at present. By means of an extend- 
ed system of artificial irrigation the Revenue would be qua- 
drupled. A single chudder, or map of congregated village 
plans, will give us a pretty accurate idea of the country. The 
Nerbudda country is reticulated with water-courses, streams and 
Niiddees. A very simple expedient at a minimum of expense 
would tend to develop the resources of the country, by laying 
hold of the natural facilities for artificial irrigation which these 
streams afford. By means of revetments they could be made capa- 
ble of holding a volume of water sufficient for all irrigation pur- 
poses. Those who are acquainted with the system of irrigation in 
Southern India, will not be at a loss to know how easy it would be 
to introduce it int-o territories where the same facilities are aftbrd- 
ed, A single embankment across the bed of the stream would 
retain the water. In order to' provide for the outflow a tank 
80 excavated might be made to receive the surplus ; and the em- 
bankments sliould be provided with outlets to irrigate the 
fields. 

In the absence of an extended system of artificial irrigation, 
such as has been developed in Northern India, with its costly 
water ways, escarpemcnl dams, inlets for minor drainage, locks, na- 
vigable channels, and Rajbahas or irrigation channels, the less 
expensive Colabali system may be introduced. Simple water 
cuts taking in the hill drainage may at first be tried, and the 
management under the superintendence of local officers be en- 
trusted to private associations of individuals or villagers. Rude 
as these beginnings are, the earnest which they must give of 
future increased good, will, it is to be hoped, form the introduc- 
tion to more scientific undertakings* The advantages which must 
accrue from a rude system of irrigation, taking into consideration 
the smallness of the capital invested, will bear no proportion 
to the profits which are annually derived from a work of a more 
scientific character like the Gauges Canal, costly even as the 
capHai has been which has been invested in that gigantic under- 
taking* A few facts will illustrate this. The Ganges Canal is 
890 miles in length; estimating the volume of its discharge 
at 6,750 cubic feet per second it will irrigate an area of 
4,500,000 acres. The annual returns of water rents and transit 
. duties have been found to amount to nearly £145,000, and sub- 
tracring from it £40,000, a year, the cost for maintenance, the 
, Government derive a return of 7 per cent* clear profit. 

Voo^ as dm j^sasantry are all over India, the social degra- 
dation' and abj^ penury of the peasantry of the Saugor and 
^: pfferbudda Teirritom are even greater than the average degra- 
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diitlon of the pcfisantiy in other part^. The peasantry of 
the Sangor and Nerbudda territories arc poor^ because enter- 
prize and invention, and all those arts which obtain a mastery 
over physical obstructionfi, have never been theirs; pooVj, 
because from time immomorial they have been oppress- 
ed by the proprietary ; because they have been so fay habit 
and custom ; because the strong cast iron pressure of want, will 
not for a single moment allow them to look beyond the present. 
Mr. Clive sketches their social status : — 

“ It is a contrast, and we do it with some reluctance, to turn from tho 
aspect of the country to tlio degraded state and ahjoct social posilit>ii of 
the Goml peasantiy. It is, to use a fine metaphor of Burko, tho single 
black cloud which darkens the horizon. The population of the Kerbudda 
-districts is of a somewhat mixed nature. It averages according to a ro- 
cent computatiou 40 to tlie square mile ; and comprizes threo j)rincipjil 
classoa of Hiudoos, Moosulmon, and Goiids. 'I'he Ooinl is a degnuled be- 
ing. What the Allophylian races wore to the Arian ; what an Angamee 
Indian is to a Beng^alcc, tlie Goad is to his Hindoo brethren who dwell with 
him in the same vfllago and plough with him in the same field. 

Between the men of the plains and the men who are accustomed to fur- 
row amongst rocks, there is and must be a very conoeivablcj difference. 
Wherever there is a great scarcity of food, wherever there is a total abne- 
gation of pex'sonal wants and animal comforl<s, there must l>o a degradation 
of the species. It is so in tlio case of tho Gond. Social degradation and 
personal wants alike tend to debase him. Isolated from tho rest by his 
religion, his manners, his appearance, and his habits, he is often loft to his 
own individual exertions and unaided efforts. 

Our physical as well as psychological nature is subjected to laws as in- 
variable os those which have produced, iu unerring order, tho dificrent 
strait*, of the earth^s cnist ; as those which have fixed for ever trilo- 
bites in one, and Saurians in another. A long period of sustained 
misery will perliap-s alter sensibly the dolinoations of tho human form and 
contour ; and the .stunted mco who have long had their home among the 
gi’eat Vindhyan range, with spare fonns, low foreheads, sharp quick eyes, 
and dark complexions, will perhaps find a prototype in the small built 
sturdy tril)es of many hilly countries. It may not perhaps be generally 
remained, that there is a sensible decrease in the (lend population. A 
single season of scarcity will be marked by the disappearance of a liundred 
Gond families. Gond villages amidst the solitudes of hills, or iu the 
of jungles, will l>e entirely depopulated. Perhaps a few lingering families 
in somo will bo alone left to tell tho tale of so univ^'ersal a desertion. 
Existence can but ill be supported by tho uncertain sustenance which 
the .wood-apple can afibrd j and where death does not remove its 
victims, the hope of finding employment at the hands of their wcaJibier 
neighlwurs, 'will induce, during these rugged seasons, whole ^miliesto 
emigrate to the plains, Perhai»3 a closer contact with the Hindoo, will 
tend to assimilate the character of the Gond with that of his ; but it woiild 
not perhaps too much to assort, that this peculiarly abnormal rakse, with 
a physicai apinearauce and miinners so striking as to have invested them 
with a degree of the marveUoiis, will in time dis^>l>ear. They 'will iierhaps 
come to be regarded with a degree of interest which is how attached to a 
hatrachian reptile, a' mastodon, or megatherium, of those pachy- 
denaata, whii&i serve to mark the diS’ereace of eras bSween the tertiai^ 
fonnation adod our modem epocU,’^ ' * : 
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Tiim caus 45 s have, perhaps more than any others, tentlcil to 
perpetuate that state of abject, social aiul moral degradation, 
so chanicteristic of the Indian masses. The great mass of 
the Indian population arc agriculturists* The prosperity of 
the masses has been in inverse ratio to the preponderance 
of tlio agricultural over the manufactural systems. Every- 
where it has been tlic agricultural classes who have been most 
depressed. Amidst the steppes of Asia or the northern wastes 
of Kussia, the condition of the agricultural masses has been 
depressed below that of the pastoral tribes, and considerably 
below that of the rncchanio and manufacturing classes. The 
independence of action, that robiist and manly strength which 
is developed amidst the equality and energy of pastoral life, 
those artificial wants which spring from increasing wealth 
and which incite to fresh elforts, arc wanting to a people tied 
down by a life-long labor to the soil which they cultivate. The 
smallness of the proportion of large cities to the vast extent of 
territory in India, is another cause which has produced that 
state of political nullity so characteristic of the Indian masses* 
That concentration of strength by political union, that combina- 
tion against oppression and violence, and that free interchange 
of ideas which a moral population enjoy, are wanting amongst 
classes attached to the soil,- and limited from want of commu- 
nication in their thoughts, ideas, and aspirations. Nor even 
in the present century have those difficulties been removed 
to any very, large degree )>y the facilities afforded to travelling 
^ by the multiplication of roads, A chaf)porbund ryot rarely has 
the opportunity or the incli.;ation to visit a village twenty miles 
away : and it is only as witnesses un<ler the strong compulsion 
of law that a small peroentago are sometimes dragged to a Sud- 
der Station, It is no wonder then, with this feature of isola- 
tion so strongly marked in the social life of the Indian masses, 
that their nmtevial existence should present no traces of pro- 
gres^^’e oivili;8^fon: that the Indian peasantry under the Bri- 
tish ad!minis|^|pph should be as much immersed in social and 
political as the Indian peasantry under the admi- 

BiBtrUtiott : or under the rule of Menu ; or that several 
large sections 6£ this interesting peninsula should be as undeve- 
loped in their resources, as wild and as unreclaimed, as those 
. savage lands in Guiana described by Button in his animated 
. ^lid philosophical “ Epoques de la Nature/* When the surveys 
of Central India shall have been completed, and public works, 
;roid#^ Railways, arid t^bgraphic communication introduced, it ia 
- ^ be hop^ matjOye material life and moral condition of the In- 
idlan p^ahi|ry Wrfl be considerably, improved. 

is not with the rapidity of months, but ivith the slow re- 
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volution of cycles that those gradual though unerring ebangea 
arc effected which act upon the material eitistence of a {loople^ 
which remove ancient evils, and raise on the mouldering and 
crumbling ruins of ancient servitude or superstition a super- 
structure of a fresh and buoyant life. It was not in a day 
that the ancient structure of prasdial servitude and mediaeval 
feudalism crumbled away. The freedom of liome was ^struck 
out from the sparks of a contest which lasted for seven centuries. 
It has been only in our own day that the Bussian serf has 
been emancipated; and eighteen years have been fixed as a 
period not too long to serve as an apprcnticeshij) to freedom. 
History lends us two parallels at least within the memory of liv- 
ing men to show how a too speedy emancipation may be followed 
by evils of wliich philanthropists never dreamed ; evils in their mo- 
mentary effects far worse than the permanent evils of serfdom or 
servitude. The sudden enfranchisement of St. Domingo and 
Hayti reduced those colonies to tlie depths of wretchedness and 
misery. While French democrats might have dreamed of build- 
ing on the ruins of ancient aristocracy the edifice of a liberal 
democracy, experience taught the thinking few, that however 
facile it might have been to destroy, to reconstruct required at 
least half a century. 

Consisting, as the material of a Revenue Survey does, of men 
who are expected to possess professional abilities and to pass a 
scientific examination, it is perhaps matter of regret that they 
are not adequately paid. While the standard of examination for 
the surveys is very nearly the same as that for the Engineering 
Department, and wliile the duties are perhaps equally arduous, 
both the status and salary of the Surveyor are lower than that 
of the Executive or Engineer Officer. lu a Revenue Survey 
the Revenue Surveyor is perhaps the only one well pal^, and 
even that functionary has not the opportunity of rising eventu- 
ally so high as officers of the same standing and professional abi- 
lities in other departments. 

Staff officers arc very effective, but it should not be forgotten 
that it is the European Uncovenanted Assistants who constitute 
the executive, survey the circuits, put off the traverses, lay down 
the bearings, triangulate the country, and manipulate the mi^ps* 
They are depressed in the department It excites no sur- 
prise to fi^nd that the department maintains no proper esprit 
de corps, or that the best men leave, and others whollare 
perhaps less exceptional are obliged to be entered. Not until an 
expose of the real difficulties with which the Sii^rveyor and 
Civil Engineer in In4ia have to contend, has "feq|n made, will a, 
reform in the organization of these departments be effected; 

SartZMiiBB, 1859. D 
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However arduous in India the life of the Civil Engineer 
or Surveyor may be, he still has something to compensate for 
the trying difficulties he has to encounter, the malaria he 
has to brave, the risks of sudden coup de soleil, or tlie more insi- 
dious though not less fatal fever— the genius loci of the forests 
he surveys^ in the fresh, buoyant, tiger-shooting, hysena- 
huntidg life of the districts* Not unfrequently he finds relief 
from the monotony of a life which must be otherwise uniformly 
dulL We well remember the sense of keen enjoyment we ox- 
^ perienoed when we found onreclves encamped on the Bhyronghat 

* spur of the Bhandair tabic laud, A deep valley separated u» 

* from the Kyraore Scar. At its foottumble<l the Heron, a mountain 
stream, wIld,boisterous, noisy, now gliding withadeceitful smootli- 
uess, now tumbling and foaming and dashing over the rocks. 

^ The evening was deligliffully mild. The sun had set, the skies 
'to the North were brilliantly illuminated. Against a burning 
‘background of golden red stood ou^ in bold and beautiful relief 
'clouds of glorious hue. The warm tints of the West harmo- 
'nized with the rich colors, which seemed to have taken their 
' reflex from the sun, and where a glimpse of the blue distance 
'could be obtained, might be seen the soft and undefined pencil- 
' ings of tree and village, such as we see them in Baxter’s 
'inimitable 'oil colourings, blending and fading away impcrcepti- 
' bly into the very skies. On the Kyniore Scar stood a temple, 
,'and a pale yellow reflection served to throw it out into relief 
' from the dark and sombre masses of rock on the summit of 
' which it had been built.”* 

In the winter months with the thermometer at 72 ^' Pah. 
camp life in the district in m«any provinces of India is bearable ; 
in the Saugor and Nerbudda Territories and in the North West 
it mi^tbe positively pleasant. '^There are many spots which must 
gratily the lover of the picturesque among those wild bills which 
overhang the Nerbudda, which run through the whole extent of 
Gondwana, and form part of that gi'eat range of the Vindhyan 
which tmverses India from West to East. There are, too, many 
ancient legends floating about this part of India. The valley of 
the Nerbudda is the classic ground of the Hindoos. On its 
plains where the 

^ Hunter of doer, and the warrior tread,” 
may still be seen monuments of historic or legendary inter- 
est To the mineralogist as well as the lover of the wild and the 
beautiful in nature, to the Surveyor as well as the Civil Engi- 
neer, the Nerbudda basin will always form an interesting study. 

JEngitteiVs lo^nial ; Vol. 1, p. 
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Whctlicr amongst the rinns of Mundla or the groves of Bhilea, 
whether nmlsing fossil collections among the rocks which abut oa 
the banks of this wild stream, or indulging in a quiet cmnobitical 
sy mposion’ on the banka of some wooded torrent, or last, not least, 
tracking the wild deer and peafowl amongst its wooded and shelv- 
ing bunks, there is something to gratify that craving for roaming 
so strongly characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon in India^ 

Fancy may lend us a sketch of the Surveyor’s enjoyment of 
physical beauty in the pleasant months of December and Janua- 
ry. He is encamped on an eminence or gently rising ground. 
Tall, bi*anching and shady trees — the Ficus Beligiosa of the 
Indians, making a ‘pillared shade,’ intertwine their branches 
over his tent. From that eminence he can see the entire coun- 
try which surrounds him, broken into undulations, green fields, 
thickly wooded glens, streamlets, and in the distance blue reliefs 
of hills. To the East where the headland abuts, is a pretty little 
lagoon or lake receiving the waters which rill from the elevations. 
That lake mirroring the* bright sky, with its purple clouds and 
varied tints, is indeed refreshing, and while sunshine and shade 
course each other freely along the green grass, and the little 
ripplets laugli up in the parting light of the sun, he might in*^ 
dulgc in reveries ; and with lluit bright and gorgeous tapestry of 
clouds above, dream visions as brilliant and as fading, to be 
swept away by the cold and startling chili of twilight. 
Tltfe stirring and actiA c life of the Surveyor will not allow his 
indulging often in the ‘‘ dolce far nientc and even the recol- 
lection of a momentary pleasure of this nature becomes oblite- 
rated when he has to ‘ battle stour’ with the coming asperities 
of the dry and hot months. 

In April the Surveyor’s camp presents a very strong contrast 
to his camp in January. The thermometer stands at 9 P. M. at 
96“ Fah. That which makes camp life so delightful in the 
winter months ceases to be one of the principal elements of at- 
traction in the dry, parched months. Scenery, who cares 
for it now ? The trees no longer look spirituclle. The hills no 
longer stend out in blue relief from the skies. The last nebulous 
cloud that tessalated the heavens has^passed away, giving place to 
the dull and grey sky of a summer day. In tlie evening, the 
only time he can devote to reading and writing, he finds him^ 
eelf tortured by mosquitoes, embryo beetles, ephemeral moths* 
These thick as summer leaves come flocking in, and like Laplace’s 
jdanetary atmosphere, form concentric circles of varying den- 
sities round his tent lamps. • 

The Surveyor’s life in India is not one of i^omance* Slightly 
parodying the border motto of the clan of Mamrlane, his gene^ 

X) 2 
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work may be pourtrayed in a few eplgramm^itical 

" We are bound to take our angles, 

All by hollows hoists and hillocks, 

Through the sun and through the rain, 

When the boat is baking 

Hills and trees and parched up lakes, 

Bold fi^d heartily we hie. 

For very little gain.” 
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Art. IL — 1. Ta/es, By Miss EDOEiroRTTi. 

2. Gurney Married. By .Theodore Hook. 

3. Guy Manneriny. The Surgeon^ s Daughter. By Slit Wal- 
ter Scott. 

4. Lord Macaulay’s Essays: CHoe^^' ami Warren llas^ 
tings.'^^ 

/ ;5. Dealings with the Firm of Domhey and Son. By Charles 
Dickens. 

6. Vanity Fair. Pendennis. The Newcomes. By W. M. 
Thackeuay. # 

: 7. Speeches at the Meeting of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel. By the Bisuors OF London and Oxford. 
London: 1857. 

8. Sermon on the Ewngelization of India ; Preached before the 
University of Oxford. By the Rev. G. Curteis, M. A. Lon- 
don ; Parker. 1857. 

The list over which the reader has just cast his eye comprises 
specimens of English authorship' in very various walks ; they 
are brought together in reference to tlie subject expressed by 
the title of this Paper. Whatever amount of censure may attacJi 
to the practice of our home contemporaries, whereby a num- 
ber of books are cited at the head of an Article, which, with an 
apropos des bottes^ runs on for twenty or thirty pages, at the 
critic’s own sweet will; we never profess to confine the scope 
of this Review to mere notices of new books. Not only is the 
number of Indian publications wholly inadequate, but our 
pages are needed for something else. In the general paralysis 
of Indian literature have been involved, soon or late, nearly all 
attempts to carry on serial works, whose importance should be 
derived from Essays of a general nature, in which topics of cur- 
rent literature were to be fully examined from a political stand- 
point. But this is the position which the Calcutta Review has 
occupied without interruption for some sixteen years ; and to 
maintain it something more ^an a gigantic Publisher’s Circular 
was evidently required. Moreover Indian literature is not 
likely to be, mr some time, much more than a feeble exotic ; and 
gladly as we have always lent our aid to foster its growth into 
strength and beauty, we are not prepared to pass the whole of 
our time, watering-pot in hand, among the heavy damps of the 
conservatory. ^ 

One of the most disadvantageous necessities oT our Anglo-In^- 
dian literature is, that on most subjects it is tied down tq a dose 
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imitation of Eiiglisli models ; but there is one — its own peculiar 
ground — on which we think it might take a bolder tone. On 
Indian subjects we might fairly expect independence from Indian 
writers ; but such is rarely found to be the case. They usually 
echo the misconcei)tions and misrepresentations of the lionie 
Press ; and naturally react in turn, and keep up those mistakes 
for which they must needs become a sort of authority. Some 
of these writings were glanced at in a late issue of this Review ;* 
and we now propose, in the same spirit of impartiality and 
;ood feeling, to shew some of the errors of writers in Eng- 
and when they deal with the social, characteristics of their 
countrymen out here. We do not refer gA the sound solid books 
on special Indian subjects, produced by m* whose knowledge and 
ability are limited by no local accidents. The History of Mill 
is scarcely less valuable than those of Elphinstone or Orme^ 
though, unlike those writers, he never set loot in India ; and on 
the other hand authors like Hooker, Hoyle and Baird Smith, en- 
joy a European reputation. But it nltist be confessed that these 
specialites often hamper the general interest of a book, however 
well done ; they are to be regarded doubtless as valuable Mono- 
glyphs, but neither Aqueducts, Fibrous Plants, nor even 
Chronic Diarrhcna, can be said to be topics which come home to 
one’s daily business and bosom. 

But on the other hand, it is undesirable that the works of ge- 
neral literature produced among ourselves are not enough to 
satisfy the fitful spasms of curiosity which the affairs of India 
from time to time excite in the breasts of the English. The 
stimulated appetite of 1857-58 would have swallowed heavier 
diet than was furnished in any of the works named in our Ar- 
ticle above referred to ; and as for the novels arising from In- 
dian motifs and written by Indians, the Friend of India some 
mouths ago shewed causes for their inadequacy. One obstacle, 
it appeared to our weekly contemporary, which xirevents the 
digestion of Indian fiction, is the feathery palm-tree,” so Jf^avo- 
rite feature in Ori^p^al Scenery. On this head hangs a talc. 

Once upon a friend of ours, whose skill witJx the pen- 

.cil is ’^ell known io rank high among his social and military 
accomx>U3hments^ felt called U|)ou to send some sketches to the 
lUmtraied London News. They were faithful delineations of 
scenes in Upper India and the Punjaub ; and rendered amfjlc 
to Hie monotonous sky, the unbroken flats, the lumpy 
mango^^roves of those favored climes. To await, in trembling 
hopejr the arrival on the shores of India, or rather on the Kegi- 

mj^ntal Mees tabje, of the number that should, contain these 

, * ^ 

* No* X/Xlll. ** The lAtcxstur^ of the Xiehelliott/* 
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works of art, so slightly flattered by the cunning woodcutter 
as to deceive (almost) liimself, formed the innocent pleasure of 
our friend’s spare moments during the following thi’ee months. 
IIow they would look, whether the scale would be increased ; 
the Editorial comment calling attention to the gifted contribu- 
tion of IPhocbus „Chateaupen, Esq., Bengal Native Infantry” — 
we can fancy the honest fellow’s feelings. Time sped on, the 
number arrived and was hurriedly torn open ; the pictures — 
there they were, but they were hardly to be recognized, save 
by parental eyes. Masses of graceful clouds, vast breadth of 
shadow, and ranges of distant hills diversify the scenes ; whilst 
the undulating or boldly broken foregrounds are in every 
instance profusely stocked with cocoa-palms rich witli their milky 
stores ! Long did Mr. C. smart under this disappointment — for lie 
^Ya8 a real artist, and loved truth too much to admit cocoanuts 
ill that region ; but at length an opportunity arrived, he vi- 
sited his native land, au^l sought an interview with the Pub- 
lisher of the News. Nothing could be more polite; the clouds, 
the hills, were duly apologized for ; in a social sense, one may 
say, withdrawn. But on the botanical solecism the Hon, Mem- 
ber for Boston, or his delegate, stood firm: — *^very sorry, 

* Captain ; but, you see, the British public demands palm-trees.” 
Now, if iho Friend will kindly consider tlie moral of the above 
apology, we think he will observe tliat the objection on the 
score of overcrowded accessories will not hold. Mr. Ingram 
should be a good authority, and we find him positively and un- 
hesitatingly declaring that the British public expects, on these 
occasions, the identical monocotyledon which our contemporary 
implores us to divseard. 

Certain it is, whatever be the cause, the general reader” is not 
satisfied with the light literature olFered him by Indian writers ; 
and his views of our life and prospects are usually colored by his or- 
dinary instructors, the Novelists, Essayists and Journalists some 
of whom we have cited at the commencement of the present pages. 
We have all Iciirncd from Mr. Carlyle, to recognize the place 
of light or general literature — simply Literature” according to 

the common usage of these days. Oratory, Poetry, History, in all 
their branches, are leafless, compared to this fresh young forest. 
W' c still sit under” the Preacher who is appointed to sit upon 
us; some people believe even in Parliamentary Debates ; History 
is studied by a few, and played wdth by a good many ; and 
the works of the poets continue to be regarded as a valuable 
magazine of weighty and glittering epigrams, quotations which 
some use for display, for attack or for deTfence*"; mA which to 
elect of Parnassus form stores of private comfort only less dear 
than the treasured texts of Holy Writ, wluch they have che^ 
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risfaed from the time when they stood at their mothers' knees. 
B«t> on the whole, the rapid and cheap forms of printing, and 
the increased extension of the power of reading, while the 
crowds thus qualified have to spend most of their time strug- 
gling for bread, must give the chief influence to the light leaves 
blown across our daily path, to the novel, the magazine and 
the newspaper. Even plays are often Written not to be acted, 
only to be reatl ; and many a sermon which in former days would 
have ))erished, or lived alone in a few sequestered hearts, now 
influences ihe whole country ; the Preacher being induced, 
chiefly (of course) by the request of a few partial friends, to 
seek an infinite exfianse of congregation by means of the press. 
Even the ammalcul{B of the mind, small jokes and their pro- 
ducers, are sucked into the same vortex ; as we see in Pendennis, 
a convive checks the rising pun at his publisher’s table, as the f»acru 
flee of a possible .five-pound note (more or less) from Punch. 
Thought, theology, wit, and song, all the produce of human brain 
and longue, gravitates to-day tow^arAs the mind of the million, 
through the medium of the pen and the printing press. A se- 
rious roaponsibilUy for those who command those potent wea- 
pons ! How it is generally borne we are not here called on to 
.pronounce ; nor indeed is this- a subject on which it is 'quite safe 
to express an opinion. As in former days it was an admitted 
axiom that the king could do no wrong,” so is it now trea- 
son to speak a word, in public, against the Majesty of thatmany- 
hoad^d monarch whose power we have just now been celebrat- 
ing ; and the popular writers of the day, with their servile 
courtiers, are always ready to sit in curia Regis^ Judges in their 
own cause, ^ond to issue and execute sentence of heavy penalties 
against any such offender. People may murmur — and we all 
kaiow they do — in private, but woe to the bold rebel whose ob- 
jections are made known to the Court. We hurl back the 
^ censure with scorn” writes— Briefless, Eaq., from his chambers, 
and we take leave to tell this would-be independent but anony-. 
^mous scribbler that his ribald remarks are as false in fact as they 
' are &c.” Ensign Bumptious in his Indian Biingalow at- 
tempts the same thing, but the royal and the roar of the 

Pantomimic thunder, uo not sound so natural as those which ful- 
minate from Printing House Square ; and he usually scolds like 
a yraeherwoman before he has finished his paragraph. Let it 
therefore be at once laid down that The Press” is infallible, 
if, tliat is, our object be to save trouble and controversy. Per- 
haps it might be mote manly on the part of the Public to con- 
fess that Some (^portion of the weakness of our common nature 
wilt cferjninly cling even to those whom they accept as their 
; aw surely a little luorc modesty would notmisbe- 
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come those, for tlieir part. Captains of thought should care 
alone to influence thinking ininds^ and with such minds a 
due humility would do them anj^thing but ill service. No doubt 
public Avriters are belter informed and wiser. than those who jpay 
for their opinions — Bampfyldc Moore Carew, the Gipsy king 
and fortune-teller, was a superior man to most of hia customers 
— but they should remember that their success is, of itself^ a 
proof of their bearing some resemblance to their readers; a sign 
that they share with the latter the traditional conceptions deriv- 
ed from the Past, no less than* the temporary hallucinations 
which agitate and perplex the Present. 

It is probable that neither the heathen nor Christian races of 
India Aviil be fitly represented to the people of England in li- 
terature under existing conditions. What seems wanting is a 
writer, or writers, wlio, to more than common literary skill 
and experience, sliould add a fair knowledge of the subject; and 
it is a sad fact that this combination is not a very probable ob- 
ject of expectation. Hence it happens that, to please a public 
which demands palm-trees,” the few Indians who venture into 
the so-called Republic of Letters appear there under well- 
known banners, echoing the cries which they there find preva- 
lent. Mr. J. W. Kaye is perhaps the only Indian writer who has 
been content to describe his quondam associates without carica- 
ture, Generally speaking, you can scarce pronounce, from the way 
in which Indian matters are introduced, whether the writer be or 
be not totally unacquainted with the country. And of Mr. Kaye 
even, it must be admitted that, at least, his novels are the least po- 
pular of his works ; so that it would appear almost as if the un- 
varnished Indian, painted as he is, will hardly go down. There 
has been for so long a tradition of the Bengal Tiger,” the 
wealthy upstart who wears nankeen, and whose skin is as yellow 
as his curry or his guineas ; and who opportunely dies after a life 
chiefly passed in vulgarity and violence ; just as the hero is on 
the point of losing his loveljr Lilian ; and thus extricates the 
attached pair from their anxiety, as they naturally inherit the 
bulk of his ill-gotten but extensive property. Bon Gaultier in 
his excellent parody of^^Looksley Hall” speaks of his cousin 
as; — 

Fidser than the Bank of Fashion, frailer than a shilling glove, 
Puppet to a father’s anger, minion to a Nabob’s Jovo 

and she is reproached, accordingly, with having 

Stooped to marry half a hearW-ancl 
Little more than half a liver — ^ 

Times and fashions change, but a perusal of the principal 
works in which Indian exiles have been mentioned for the hlftt 

SErrfiMBEa, 1859.' ;|^ 
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hundred years will shew that this type has remained tolerably 
constant; and that Indian writers have not only rarely protested, 
hut often aided in maintaining the absurdity. The natives, on 
the contrary, are often of the class exemplified in Ml Bernardin 
de St. Pierre’s narrative La Chaiunicre Indienne,” a work of 
which it is impossible to say whether the tone or the tale is the 
more true;, each being decidedly and totally false. Millions of 
pure-minded but partially clothed philosophers, soaring to the 
empyrean on wings of contemplation, but dragged again to earth, 
and trampled on by lawless European taskmasters — this is the 
state of things which the Palmtrce-Ioving Public believes to 
exist in India. 

^^Let us contemplate,” said, or might have said, the Sub- 
lime-— and^Beautiful, let us contemplate the bloated oppres* 
^sor, surrounded by hi^ Na/jobs an<i his Kabohs^ his Chillums'^ 

* his Chilhmcheesf ; rolling in the lap of plunder, with his Punka^ 
*walJaX in .one hand, and \i\% p€emkapany\\ in the other.” The 
reported speeches of Burke and Sheridan on the trial of Warren 
Hastings arC often supposed- to be very well got-up” with 
local color and accessories ; but indeed they are not very much 
better than the above, although, from the solemnity of the oc- 
casion and the fain^ of the speaker, they have undoubtedly 

g iven the cue to a great deal of EngHsli opinion on India, and 
elped to fix the false types we have been denouncing in minds 
otherwise intelligent and honest. Mr. Phillimore m Parlia- 
ment, and the Examiner among London journals, are noted in- 
stances of Ihivs; and their misconception of Indian affairs, working 
upon minds naturally and by training generous and strong, has 

! >roduced a- kind of monomania hardly to have been looked for 
)y those who only listened to them on other topics. 

Nor is it long since a noble Lord stood up in his place, and 
declared of the Civil Officers that they were but one degree 
raised above the level of civilization of the savages whom they 
tortured ; the oflficers of the Civil Service from which rose C. 
Metmlfe, Thomason, Elphinstone, Macnaghten, Elliott, Torrens, 
i/awrence, and many others whose reputation is not confined 
to this country. Here, where the Civil Service does its work, 
its chief unpopularity amongst Anglo-Indians is caused by its 
imputed over-sympathy with the Natives ! So true is the po- 
pular mind (toS unfortunately a Peer is no more exempt than a 
dournelist from prejudice) to original and misinformed con- 

* * The tobacco prepared for the Hookah. ^ 

, t A TOotai bacoft. * 

Jj Th *4 ^11 who works th© indispensibl© fanning machine. 

'‘';S;’J>rbfeing Vater.' ■ ^ ' 
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ceptlons. Most people must remember more or less of the pas- 
sage in which Lord Macaulay, who knows India from experi- 
ence gathered on the spot, has described the formation of public 
opinion about “ Nabobs/^ altd the way in which it affected 
literature during the latter part of the last century. 

“ The events which had taken place in India had called into existence 
a new class of Englisbmon, to whom their countrymen gave the name of 
Nabobs. These persons had generally sprung from families neither anci- 
ent nor opulent ; they ba<l generally been sent at an eai-ly age to the East ; 
and they had there acquired large fortunes, which they had brought back 
to their'native land. It was natural that, not having had much opj>ortuni- 
ty of mixing with the best society, they sliould exhibit some of the aw'k- 
wardnesH and some of the pomposity of upstarts. It was natural that, dur- 
ing their sojourn in Asia, tliey should have acquired some tastes and habits 
'miri^risitig, if not disgusting, to persons who never had quitted Europe. It 
was natural that, having enjoyed grtuit consideration in the East, they 
should not be dif-posed to sink iiito obscurity at home ; and as they had 
money, and had not birth or high connection, it was natural that they 
should display a little obtrusively the single advantage which they possess- 
ed. Wherever they settled there was a kind of feud between them and the 
old nobility and gentry, similar to that which raged in Frahce between thj 
farmer-goiie>ral and the marquess. This enmity to the aristocracy long 
continued to distingtiish the servants of the Company. More than twenty 
years after the time of which we are now speaking, Burke pronounced that 
among the Jacobins might bo reckoned “ the East Indians almost to a man, 
who cannot bear to tind that their present importoijce does not bear a pi*o- 
portioii to their wealth. 

The Nabobs soon booame a most unpopular class of men. Home of them 
had in the East displayed ennuent talents, and rendered great services to 
tho state ; but at home their talents were not shown to advantage, and their 
services were little known" That they had sprung from obscurity, that they 
had acquii'ed great wealtli, that they exhibited it iuKolcnily, that they spent 
it extravagantly, that they raised the price of every thing in their neigh- 
bourhood, from fresh eggs to rotten boroughs, that their liVeries outshone 
those of dukes, that their coaches were finer than that of the Lord Mayor, 
that the o.xamples of their large and ill governed households corrupted half 
the servants iu the country, that some <>f them, with all their magnificence, 
could not catch the tone of g^>oll society, but, iu .spite of the stud and 
tho crowd of meuials, of the plate and the Dresden china, of the veni- 
son and the Burgundy, were still low men ; these were things which 
excite<1, both in the class from which they had sprung and in the 
class into which they atterax)tcd to force themselves, the bitter aversion 
which is the cfiect of mingled envy and contempt. But when it was also 
rumoured that the fortune which had enabled its povssessor to eclipse tli^ 
Lord lieutenant on the raoo-ground, or to carry the county a^inst the 
head of a house as old as Domesday Book, had Ijcen accumulated by violat- 
ing public faith, by deposing legitimate princes, by reducing whole pro- 
vinces to beggary, all the higher and better as well as all tho Tow ajid evil 
parts of human nature were istirred against the wretch who had obtained 
toy guilt and dishonour the riches which he now lavished with airogont and 
inelegant profusion. The unfortunate Nabob seemed to be made up of those 
foibles against which comedy has pointed the most fheg^iless ridicule, and ' 
of those crimes which have thrown the deepest gloom over tragedy, 
Turcarei and Nero, of Monsieur Jourdain and Bichard the Third.. A 

E 2 
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pftsrti of execration and derision, sucU as can be compared <nily to that out- 
Break of public feeling against the Puritans which took place at the time 
of the Besboration, burst on the servants of the Company. The humane 
man was horror-stnTck at the way in which they had got their money, the 
thrifty man at the way in which they spent it. The Dilettante sneered at 
their want of taste. The Maccaroni black-balled them as vulgar fellows. 
Writers the mast unlike in sentiment and style, Methodists and liberiines, 
philosophers and buffoons, were for once on the same side. It is hardly too 
much to say that, <luring a space of about thirty years, tho whole lighter 
literature of* England was coloured by tho feelings which w^o have described. 
Foote brought on the stage an Anglo-Indian chief, dissolute, imgcnerous, 
and iymnnicah ashamed of the humble friends of liis youth, hating the 
aristocracy, yet childishly eager to be numbered among iheni, squandering 
his wealth on pandars and fiatiorers, tricking out lii.s chairmen with tho 
most costly hothouse liowors, and astounding the ignorant with jargon about 
rupees, lacs, and jaghires. l^lackenrae, ^viili more delicate humour, depicted 
a plain country family raised by the Indian acquisitions of one of its mem- 
bers to sucKieii opulence; and exciting derision by an awkwnrd mimicry of 
tho manners of the great. Cow’per, in that lofty expostulation wliicli glows 
with the veiy spirit of the Hebrew poets, placed the oppression of India 
foremost in the list of those national orhnqs fr>r which (h)d had punished 
England with years of disastrous war, with discomtitiiro in her own seas, 
and vrith tho loss of her transatlantic empire. Jf any of our readers will 
take the trouble to search in the dusty recesses of circulating libraries for 
some novel published sixty yeai's ago, the chance is that the villain or sub- 
villain of the story will 3)rove to oe a savage old Nabob, with an immense 
fortune, a tawny complexion, a bad liver, and a w^orse heart.’* 

It was BO, perhaps, from the necessity of the case; but it is dis- 
creditable to the Public and her instructors that such a mixture of 
envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitablencss, should have been 
perpetuated for so long a period, exemplifying the danger of 
giving a dog a bad name. The Indian exile often retired, in those 
days, with a great deal of money not very purely got, and not 
very prettily spent ; that may be ; but now that Indians go homo 
poor and live cleanly, the caricature becomes a libel. 

To shew the prevalence at one time of tho notion regarding the 
wealth obtainable in India — a notion which liad a good deal died 
out before the Mutiny, altliuugh perliaps not even then entirely 
unfounded, and likely to be quite opposed to the fact in fu- 
tiire-^the reader may be referred to a . story called Lame 
JervaV’ written by Miss Edgeworth in 1799, The story turns 
on the fortunes of a lame boy who is supposed to have disap- 
peared mysteriously from a Cornish tin mine, and to return twen- 
ty years afterwards with a considerable fortune. He assem- 
bles his former comrades the miners, and tells them his story ; 
from which it appears that, having been sent out as a teacher 
m I>r» Beir« School fii Madras, he had proceeded to the Court 
of TippOo, the Sulfan of Mysore, and there made money by pre- 
seuis from that chief, to whom he exhibited scientific 

apparatus, md.. instructed iu, their use the Prince Abdul Calie, 
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Tippoo’s son. Some yeurs later Theodore Hook, in his amusing 
novel Gurney Married,” brought some of his MauritiuvS experi- 
ence of Nabobs” to bear on the story of two returned Million-- 
aires^ Messrs. Nubblcy and Cuthbert Gurney ; but even then it 
was apparently contrary to his knowledge of facts to represent 
officials as returning with large fortunes, and his characters 
are accordingly represented as retired merchants. Nubbley is 
an active, but absent-minded, man of business, while Cuthbert 
has all the lazy listless liabits of the traditional Nabob. Nubbley’s 
cellar of wine at Chittagong Villa is a good bit : — His London 
* Particular Madeira, Gordon Duff and Bean’s own, bought by 
‘ himself in their hospitable mansion, or rather palace, in the 
^ Kiiadas Esmcraldas at Funclial — four pipes, with two quarter- 
^ pipes to fill up ullage — his delicious l^ixton port...” But 
though, like Col. Newcomc, Mr. Cuthbert is ruined by the 
failure of a house in Calcutta, there is little but conventional- 
ism in his portrait. 

Even Sir Walter Scott split upon this rock to a certain extent. 
Colonel Mannering, to be sure, is not a very conventional Na- 
bob ; but on the other hand there is so little Indian about him, 
that it ivas, api)arently, only for the sake of accounting for his 
wealth that he was connected with India at all. The adventures 
of Mr. Kiohard Middleuias at the Court of Tippoo will amuse 
the reader who will turn to the pages of “ The Burgeon’s Daugh- 
ter;” but they are entirely free from that life-like interest which 
attaches to so many of the Magician of the North’s creations, 
and arc evidently written from cram. In fact, in those days, In- 
dia only existed in the popular imagination as a kiinl of Eldorado 
of iiTcsponsibility, and Indians were too small and isolated a 
class to cause any dread to be felt of their criticism. 

But a better lime, we will hope, is at hand. There is one 
writer who, witli all l3ut the very first gifts, has made use of his 
splendid position to describe Indian life and character soberly, 
though in a manner certainly no less entertaining than any of 
his less conscientious predecessors. The following charming 
passage from The Newcoincs” shews how truly Mr. Thackeray, 
perhaps alone in this respect, appreciates some of the real cir- 
cumstances of our exile ; — [He is speaking of some children be- 
ing embarked for England.] 

What a sad report tlieir parents had that day ! How their hearts fol- 
lowed the careless young ones home across the great ocean ! Mothers' 
prayers go with them. Strong men, alone on thoir kn^s, with Streaming 
eyes and broken accents, implore Heaven for those little ones who were 
prattling at their sides but a few hours since. , Long aj^er they are gone, 
careless and happy, recollections of the sweet past rise up and smite those 
who remain; the dowers they had planted in their little gardens, t3be to JW 
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they played with, the little vacant cri!>s they slept in as fathers^ eyes lookeil 
blessings down on them. * * * * * What a strange pathos ap- 

pears to me to accompany all onr IncUan story \ Besides that official his- 
tory which fills Gazettes^ and embroiders banners wdth^names of victory 
W'hich give moralists and enemies cause to cry out at English rapine and 
enable patriots to boast of invincible British valonr--be8ides the splendour 
and conquest, the wealth and glory, the crowned ambition and tlie conquei*- 
ed danger, the vast prize, and the blood freely shed in winning it — should 
not one remember the tears too V* 

Hore is a sketch from the same work, which shews how much 
the author has been struck with the false tone of which we have 
been speaking ; — 

** One of Colonel Kowcome’s fellow passengers from India was Mr. James 
Binnie of the Civil Service, a jolly young bachelor of two or three and forty, 
who having spent half of his past life in Bengal, was bent upon enjoying the 
remainder in Britain or in Europe, if a residence at home should prove 
agreeable to him, The Nabob of books and tradition is a personage no longer 
to be found among us. He is neither as wealthy nor as wicked as the jaiui- 
diced monster of romances and comedies, who purchases the estates of Lrok- 
en-down English gentlemen with Kupees {ortured out of bleeding Bajahs, 
who smokes a hookah in ]jublio,.nntl in private carries about a guilty con- 
science, diamonds of untold value, and a diseased liver ; win) has a vulgar 
wife, with a retinue of black scTTants whom she maltreats, and a gentle son 
and daughter with good impui‘<es and an imperfect education, desirous to 
amend their own and their parents’ lives, and tJioroughly ashamed of the 
vices of the old people. If ylni go to the house of an Indian gentleman 
now, he does not say, “Bring more curricles,” like the famous Nabob of 
Stanstoad Park. Pie goes to Leadenhall Street in an omnibus, and walks 
back from the city for ex^Tclsc. I have known some who have had maid- 
servants to wait on them at dinner. ****** After two-and- 
twenty years’ absence fiorn l^ondou, Mr. Binnie returned to it on the top 
of the Gosport coach with a hat-box and a little poHinanteau, a pink fresh- 
shaven face, a perfect appetite, a suit of clothes like every body eWs, and 
not the shadow of a black servant.” 

Few characters m the wide range of English fiction are like- 
ly to be more valued and loved than Thomas Newcome; and 
though he may be no more a type of the Bengal Officer than Sir 
Koger de Coverley of tlie English country gentleman, yet Indiana 
may well be proud of such a representative, and grateful to the 
author. Who has forgotten his old-fashioned courtesy, his 
modesty, truthfulness, and manly foibles; his cold bearing to- 
wards J. J. Ridley the butler’s son, “ kind but distant, as to a 
private soldier,” or his indignation and hauteur when he found 
His Highness Rummun Lall the centre of an admiring group of 
English ladies ? Page after page of this cliarming description 
^ight bo ejitracted, and greatly to the adornment of the present 
Wajier ; but we must refer to the book itself, for the whole cha- 
racter will well repay^rcful study. 

Mr. Dickens is a ^^ter of a very different stamp. As keen 
in his observation as his groqri; contemporary, he has not the well- 
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l>rc(l manner, the classical reserve, which are necessaiy to give 
real truthfulness to cluira<j ter* painting. Instead of being drama- 
tic he is melodramatic ; his personages smell of the footlights, we 
fancy them on the stage in that delusive s[>lendour. Great, ex- 
traordinary, is bis comic j;)ower, the broadest, heartiest mirth, 
witliout a spice of ill* nature (except when he puts on his dignity 
robes, and stalks forth as a social reformer) but it is nearly al- 
ways huffoomry. What amused us so much in the Wellens and 
Squeers, (in characters of the class we h:fd never met or studied) 
the exaggeration became unt>leasing in Pecksniff, and others of 
whom we were better qualified to judge : perhaps Major Bag- 
stock is one of the most striking illustrations of this. Like 
Colonel Newcoine, he is a retired officer who lias served in Ben- 
gal ; but he is the mere conventional Nabob, blue instead of 
yellow, with a native servant whom he beats furiously without 
provocation. Take tlie following specimens : — 

“ Although Major Bagstijok h^d arrived at what is callod in polite litera- 
ture the grand inoridiaii of life, and was prucoedingon his journey downhill 
with hardly any throat, and a very rigid pair of jawbones, and long flapped 
elephantine ears, and his eyes and coiiiploxiou in a state of artiheial exoito- 
inent, lie was ruightily prouil of awakening an interest in Miss Fox, and 
tickled his vanity with the fiction that she was a splendid woman who had 
an eye on him. » » v*- it may be doulr d whether there was ever a 

mopj selfish person at heart : or at stomach if pcrhajis a bettor expression, 
seeing that he was more decitiedly endowed with that latter organ than 
with til© former 

Ajjain ; 

“ Here is a boy, Sir, son of Bithorstono of Bengal. Bill Bitherstone, for- 
merly of ours. That boy’s father and myself, Sir, were sworn friends. 
Wherever you went, >Sir, you hoard of nothing ]>iit Bill Bitherstone and 
Joe Bagstock. Am 1 blind to that boy’s defects ? By uo means. He is 
a fool, Sir.” 

Again ; 

“ ‘ Where is iny scouudrtd ?’ said the Major, looking wrathfully round the 
room. 

‘‘The Native, who had no particular uatne (0 but answered to any vi- 
tuperative epithet, jireseuted himself instantly at the door, and ventured to 
come no nearer. 

“‘You Viliam r said the Major ‘ where’s the breakfast f “The dark 
servant disappearetl in seai-oh of it, and was quickly heard re-asoeruling 
the stairs in such a tremulous state that the plates and dishes on th^e tray 
ho carried, trembUng synipathotically as he came, rattled again all the way 
up” 

Or this ; 

“ In this flow of spirits and conversation, only intemipted by his usual 
plethoric symptoms, and by intervals of lunch, and froiu time to time hy 
videM upon the Native who wore a pair of earrings in his dork 

brown ears * * * the Major continueil all 


Doukbey and Bon j p. 62. 
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Surely thia is merely the Indian of farce, a dressed up, dis- 
giisHng phantom, described from mitkout; while Thackeray’s is 
done from actual knowledge, intiis et in cute. We really do not 
institute this comparison merely for its bcin^ favorable to our 
own class. Let us take Colonel Abtaiuuut ot H. M. tlie King 
of Oude’a service from Pendennis; surely he is not a favorable 
specimen of our class ; yet lie is true to nature ; and a dis-* 
tinguished officer, and general will rise to the recollection 
of many as a justification of the horrid picture. The splendid 
exterior, vulgar manners, and unbridled habits do not delight 
us, we are glad to tliink we do not know many Indians of the 
typo, but it is one, for all that, which we recognize. We believe 
that wo have seen Colonel Altamont. 

Take another specimen, one coming still nearer to the un- 
pleasant blue Major the heaving mass of Indigo,” take the 
celebrated Collector of Boggley wallah. Does not the same re- 
mark hold good, and will not the British reader trust, now, 
to the skilful Master? If he believes that India has Civil 
Officers like Jos. Sedley, and Militaircs resembling Colonel 
Altamont, will he not {per contra) accept Colonel Newcome and 
Mr. Binnie ? If he will not, the only defence of his conduct 
will have to be founded on the books written by Indians them- 
selves ; which, as we have before hinted, are not implicitly to be 
followed, because so few amongst us have the necessary leisure 
or natural power to enable them to rely on their own resources ; 
and are hence led to appeal to certain conventional preconcep- 
tions, and to describe Indian manners and matters as they fancy 
they are expected to do, rather than as they have seen them. 

We can indeed conceive a writer possessed of less skill than 
Mr. Thackeray, not so complete a man of the world, less obser- 
vant, it may be ; still conscientiously minded and truthfully bent 
on conveying to others the knowledge and the feeling that were 
in him. We can imagine of such an one, with such an object, pro- 
ducing Essays, Sketches, Tales or Novels — all, in short, that is 
commonly called Literature — in which Indian Society should 
be represented as composed of much the same materials as that 
o£ the minor aristocracy, or upper-middlc-class” of England ; 
the tone ^ little saddened by mal de pays^ and by the serious 
asppEist in wliich life is presented to them ; taught by that ex- 
perience that life is real, life is earnest” and deam ever at hand, 
hilt also knowing how to gather, with a gentle epicureamsm, the 
innooent wayside flowers of Hospitality, Mutual-help, and Be- 
eb^ifig-mirth. The» younger men should still slioot tigers, 
hut their sportaish^|||| nerve them for the nobler game of war; 
they abouM he society, and ready to dance with any 

could find f a li^e reckless, even sometimes call- 
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ing the natives niggers/’ though not given to 
breaking their heads, and promptly brought to book for ©very 
such unprovoked outbreak ; the young ladies indulging them- 
selves with innocent freedom, and marrying early ana mostly 
for love; the middle -aged couples knit to one another, in a 
^manner seldom seen among their contemporaries at home, by 
the consciousness of impending separation, of serious aims and 
hopes, of lost infants forgetting them in England or watching 
them from Heaven ; the old men often distinguished by wisdom 
or by valor shewn during many years of public service, dis- 
cussing grave topics with a wide and liberal scope, and earnest- 
ly striving to better the condition of the seemingly God-for- 
gotten heathen who surround them. Over all, too, would now 
hang the shadows of a fearful Past, the clouds of an uncertain 
Future ; the memories of the Saints and Martyrs, of the heroic 
young soldiers slaiir foully in the promise of their prime, the 
guileless children, the fond mothers, the fair girls gone— gone 
through the Gate of Blood, through shame and sorrow to 
Him who went there some eighteen hundred^ years be- 
fore ; and the anticipations of change so perplexing to those 
who have grown up before the Revolution, when the founda- 
tions seem shaken, and even the righteous^ falter in their 
course.^ But as the Apostle speaks of “ spots in feasts of love, 
&c. raging waves of the sea^ thnr own sAame/^ bo it 

must be confessed that amongst us too, at the present day, there 
arc many disgraceful or r||J[iculous individuals, and some of these 
arc from time to time brought forth as fair samples of the whole* 

Among the most recent of these reprehensible caricatures wc 
must certainly reckon Captain Atkinson’s Curry and Rice/’ a 
work by an Indian Engineer officer, but published in Lon- 
don. There are a number of colored lithographs, many 6f 
which are very well done, tlie Publishers having spared 
no due exertions in "presenting them to the public with grace- 
ful execution ; but, alas, all this skill and labor are only suc- 
cessful in more signally illustrating the inherent vulgarity and 
stupid superdciality of the author’s conceptions. In many of 
the pictures the exaggerations are utterly pointless; as, fdr 
e:iampl6, where The Judge” is represented by a lean old 
scarecrow in the costume of forty years since, and* n 
trah«oript of the picture The Civilian” in Tom 
Griffin,” a book by the late Sir Charles D’Oylpy, which 
ebnsidered clever in the early part of the century. Ko aitepapi 
is ; made to preserve the likenesses of ^ vatioua charao^r^/ 

* The conduct of the late, E. L Compjwy^d European doldierfi Will 

iniftaheO of What mtisst be the feelings br Civil and IKlitary OCieerst, 

majr b© too loyal and honorable to give way to them. ' 

fciJErxfikjuiiE, 185S, E . i 
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though this is obviousljr the great charm in a series of social 
sketches, and even in the Letter-press their individuality b 
of the very faintest. The crowning humor is to assign to those 
shadowy creations names founded on a misconception of 
certain vernacular words for ingredients and materials of 
cookery, in furtherance, probably, of the brilliant idea in the 
title of the book: but some of the names shew a still loftier 
aim, arid emulate the facetiousness of '^Ten Thousand a 
Year,” .where a Schoolmaster Is called Mr. Hie, Hajc, Hoc. 
The style is a forced imitation of Mr. Thackeray’s, and 
to him the work appears to be dedicated (with or without 
, permission) if we have rightly interpreted the intention of a flip- 
pantly Vorded epistle which follows the title page, and which 
IS without any address, but commences My dear Thackeray*”* 
We can only trust that the humorist (if he docs peruse the 
book) will, in common with all others for whose opinion we 
Indians ought to care, cxeixise taste and sense enough to see that 
such an affair can only be a fair portrait of a certain portion of 
our society, drawn by a person whose deficiencies in both sense 
and taste prevented him from associating with any other. 

To turn from such a book to the Life and Letters of the late 
lamented William Hodson, is like stepping from Madame War- 
ton’s Walhalla into that of Woden. Yet both belonged to the 
sami^ profession, being Captains in the Indian Army. Let the 
reader, therefore, take to heart this lesson ; that, as one man 
will see nothing but meanness all found him, and will find 
in the siege of Delhi itself material for comic copy,” while 
another finds it all instinct with serious interests and noble strug- 
; glee; So Indian Society as a whole is not to be dismissed with 
any one sweepmg epithet. There are several reasons why no 
man is a hero to his valet, one (a common one) being tliat 
tnUts do not know heroes when they see them. We do riot 
^y that all Indian oflScers are Hodsons, nor yet that Hodson 
himself was a perfect hero (who is? ) He was evidently very 
wide awake,” more of a Mavmion than a De Wiltori. But we 
mriiiitain thi^t a picture of Indian life, in which intelligent sol- 
^ and thirst of glory should be entirely omitted, werri no 

M ’^ljere is rip such word in the- Dictionary as pcssiiribm,” 
the thJrig is very common. Some of the Smetfurigri^ trj.he 
i tfp Cmthpeea to Cornwall and say, all is porrun^ 
lik^ to i^tract from a reoent leoture by Arichbijihop 
a passage Wonderfully descriptive of the teri^eriby of 

' to meatiott Aat thoro is a Lientonant lliackoray in the 

^ ‘ sppiy* bemg in hw cori>s. Capt. A. is more HStdy 

'' ^ tIm’Witii Uw; great namesake. 
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su(;li .writings as Little Dorrit,"’ and " A^ever too late to Mend 
but sfJace presses, and vve can only give a few ahotfc sentences, 
hoping that they may lead our readers to peruse 'die w|iolc 
work. He commences this portion of his remarks by saying bow 
much he regrets to find. 

“ Writers who, with much wit and power of description, find amusement 
for themseivos and “their readers in the keen pursuit and exposure of every- 
thing fiiulty, or which can be represented as faulty in every portion of our 
whole system ; exaggerating with eager delight every evil they can find, 
and fixing on it like a raven pouncing on a piece of oavrion ; inventing 
such as do not exist, and keeping out of sight whatever is well done, ana 
iinexceptional” 

The fault, he saySi is peculiarly attributable to the autUora of 

what are avowedly works of amnseimiit^ and the main staph 

* of which is to hold up our institutions to ridicule mixed with 

* abhorrence.” After shewing that such representations would, 
if believed, create a revolution, the thoughtful writer thus pro- 
ceeds ; — 

“ Tlio pi^actical effect on the mindr^ of the greater part of the Public is 
to render them increduhms as to real and remecUablo defects, andiudifferent 
about really nocdful i*eforina. They understaml that these, ovcrwrouglit 
representatioas arc merely for dramatic efface!^ 

The conclusion of these extracts especially points to all ex- 
aggeration in novels, social no less than political. The " Uncle' 
lum-School” is not without followers, even among the thin 
ranks of Anglo-Indian authox's. It would bo bad enough if a 
Chinese, after a six months’ residence in London, during which 
he occupied himself in visiting the hospitals and making 
drawings of the principle diseases and deformities which 
fell under his -notice, were to write them in one figure, and 
exhibit the pictu^i^ to the intelligent public of Pekin, on his 
return to that capital ,^as the likeness of an average Englishman ; 
the hair afflicted with Plica Polonica, the nose and teeth des- 
troyed by the use of Mercury, the shoulders unequal, the back 
humped, the belly dropsical, the legs crooked, and the feet 
clubbed. Yet how far worse is the conduct of a person who does 
this with regard to his own countrymen and intimate compa- 
niona^ and that not with their bodies but their minds. 

Foremost among our Indian pessimists is the ciuo^diam 
of the " Optimist”. Mr. Lang was a successful journalist in ttua 
noujntry, and at home has proved himself to possos^ dirama- 
tid power and narrative skill. ,We cannot afibijd |to 
notice an author who has written a play wit^ 
lor, and published a Novel in Mr. " Two’ ^ 
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S."* !S.” “T. 

ttlirS!* *0 tale wHck *M 

SSpS SSi.XJ'L he^^!’/«W abeverefe^a^ 

. 3 f«c“^m S'ob^cction, thejndians intooduced 

ly dwtinguished for courage and virtue ; but it w so 

btlSw rJaHtiaote «> .be veaea. oE 

^hc'SS^and earnest author of “ Oakfield,” * 

hevOTd the reach of criticism or tlie power of “mending h.s 
fSts. doubtless inmred both f 

reputation l>y “ ScrX'and'^o?^^ 

X Sd passe?Srtfy,r^^ (then) 4?orst regU- 

kted Coras in the Bengal Native Infantry ; and it was his lur- 
iW mSSine to pass from that into a second corps, which is 
steid tf^e been Ln worse. Did tWs justify making 

ll >eat tJents subservient to an exhibition of « “ 

the last” which should combine XL 

imd dfeUth, sanctifying powers, have done much, we may bnswe, 
^b mitigate, the resentment which Mr. Arnold incurred in India. 
liOve'fOT the man, respect for his memory, honest appreciatiimof 
the fearless bimestncss of his book, regret for the prcBMtore 
nlban ftf his Useful carect, the natural short-livedne® 
lent fedihgs-r«ll these causes will operate in 
a<hi^ ccnfitire ; but the wise man, wbwe e^nsui^ 

S. win 

pohit secures ctrbttrw populans awf®. ^ ^ 

S^^^itators majt know f^} 

(rf the e«l may he watdfed off as fax as may be. Jft 

thd hiMe aite up-— to a oertidn e*teht--it 8 palm-treeSj wid a 
5! pSiiJ'^ &oth^yt BhdU perhaps he given tort j even an 
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Indian Novel containing views of Indian life at once natural and 
varied, looking for a sure, if slow, success. 

A book which legitimately claims our attention in this con- 
nection is " The Timely Retreat,” the account of a year in Ben- 
gal by two young ladies, which was so much talked of during 
the period of 1857 and first half of 1858, Without denying 
that sometlung is due to the a propos,, it may still l^e admitted 
that no utterly stupid book could have bad such a " run we 
have been assured that, before the second edition was out, tlie 
trade-subscriptions for a third were completed ; and all in about 
the third month from the appearance of the book. The fair 
writers may take Martial’s ground, the bookseller is the truest 
critic after all. But .whatever may have been the book’s merit, 

. and however one may disapprove such unmanly attacks as the 
Article “ Bnglish Girls” in the Saturday Heview, we cannot 
compliment the fair writers on their reserve or their good taste. 
Tinder their disguises, men and women who li^d kindly received 
them in India, whoso lives and motives wei^ alike utterly un- 
known to them, were made actors in a “ low comedy,” just at 
the very time that they were stuggUug for life or honor amidst 
horrors such as are rare even in the blood-stained page of religi- 
ous history. The contrast is too broad and too dreadful to bo 
here pursued. 

But it was necessary to notice it; because, though the sufferings 
of the Indian exile arc not usually so severe, nor the persifl^e 
of his caricaturists so strikingly inappropriate, there is yet tliis 
objectionable fact remaining, that the Ejiglish, and their imita- 
tors among ourselves, consider ill-health, exile, ennui, fit subjects 
for smart writing, and Uielr victims valuable as constituents for a 
farce. Let us hope that this is, in many cases, the result of ighb- 
i^nee, misled by the traditions of their literature during so Tong 
< a period, and overwhelmed by a compotitioh'whicli renders dul- 
n^s a mortal sin. Light writers at Home, whether in ^lagaziue, 
Newspaper or Novel, must make the best they can of Indians. 
And the handsome salaries (“ on the same scale,” Ohys 
Titms, “ as the Elephant, the Banyan, and the palm-tree,” hm^ 
Utrtem Crupinusl'^ together witii the high social position, form 
au idea more easily appreciable to the Grub-Street mind tiiau 
the somewhat sentimental drawbacks by which those advantages 
at© accompanied; but these are not the less real, ^ib^nipejr 
of pro of tie Indum services, or of a good mercantile fim, inar 
maciy young it is true : but he is nsiudly doomed to see wim 
and children droop, decay, and die around himin a Jfei^ ycai^» 
unless he can nerve himself to send them lo England ; in wlficb 
case he has to bear the expenses of a maifieii establishtniej^i. 
combined with the discomforts of bachelor Kfe. The isf 
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wouia Mr. other XbI{ tied by the leg to the door of a 
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^•'.raita At E < U W ».»•« '■«/«“ *“ »• *P»“- 

bi .bat exiKlike -or; «.1.« 

lias ita blessings for those who wit ih^^ ^ of those 

divine. dUpMsations. Many heautiful Psalm tells 

■ysrho ®ow ia tears to rea)) in j y* , j hearing nood .wrf* shall 
i bo «rb0 S».t.«h« Wa.atan^^^^ 

oome agam wirli joy, a ^ g hope that the pro- 

hot tHf««JSfiIled^" The young man, the fail girl, who start 
,^se wiU ^®X“‘l?®,,>_aher’3^«la^t faltered blessing” on their 
for India with wieir . counsel at their hearts, 

heads, and their mother ® seed? And though, to 

hiay thouf'h the eve fail in watching, 

twman sight they °o"\® “°\?f the grave, do we not know 

.ond the gray hairs go ^iSr. n order that we 

that none in this world have “ f“““fjj4cally said by oiio 

^^0 r now ^ne to'his .rc^, that “ 

E M S ”trmoro .^0»^™;r rf 

&V with wluA «0 c.mm.o ;ejj ttob;t »wj^P" „f 

,1p o to» »«rJr ?» S^“!TS“SdorHom«. DWng 

- Hindboism prevent in -xciteinent preraUed on tbia. aub- 
tba Into oriea n good deal of exclttmTO jm , j ^ 

'«ir“T’‘SndrE motrlio &duep^^ 

ed or menltfed, ® „„rin„ of sick Simla was at 

,mu Mr.^’Curtei8’ ffermon of a=tyj»e “f 
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No one who does not know India by practical experience eUh 
tell how little real influence (especially for good) the systems of 
the Pundits really have on the people at largo of this day ; 
and therefore how much need there is, when we speak of tnb 
Hindoos’ superiority over us in philosophy, to add the words of 
St. Paul, falsely so called.” Speculative systems in which 
imaginary premises are pushed by force of logic into unpracti- 
cal conclusions ; this is from beneath, and very different from 
the wisdom that is from above, of which it is said, ** Happy the 
man that findetli her.” Mr. Curteis, and the religious philanthro*- 
pists in general, seem to approach the brink of Mr. F. New- 
sman’s heresy that all religions are divine ; whereas in fact this 
is not (jod’s world, but on the contrary most of its creeds are 
from the de facto Prince, who studiously parodies the forms of 
truth, as he transforms himself into an angel of light, and mak^ 
Devily Demy Devta^ to lopk like those of God.* The study, 
then, of Indian systems should form a part not of theology — 
which is one — but of Satanology, which varies to suit the varying 
whims of human passion, and whose fruits are sin and death. 
Missionaries may study them, but only as King Alfred studied 
Gulhnim’s Camp. This respect with which they are urged to 
enter upon discussions with heathen sages, will often leave thetn 
unable to keep their heads above water. Such questions as the 
origin of evil, the nature of Goo or of the soul, the existence of 
Matter, are not weapons from the memory of faith, and its soldiers 
had best not choose them when challenged. If, on the other 
hand, the heathen be encouraged to incorporate into Christianity 
any part— no matter how seemingly innocent — of his own sys- 
tem, he will surely cling to the whole. An incarnation more, 
as Mr. Curteis acknowledges, is nothing to Ithat wonder-loving 
mind. The vast numbers of Indian Christians in the 1 7th cen- 
tury to whom he refers, what were they but the converts of the 
Jesuits^ who allowed them to alter Deby’s paint, ahd her 
the blessed virgin. And whei^ are they now ? Wc know 
eohsequences of putting new wine into old bottles. 

tttf the Missionary look on these false systems as no more 
complements of truth than Darkness is of Light, or Satan of the 
Almighty. We look for a time when there shall be nrith^r 
n^ht, nor devil, nor any evil thing ; shall we not e;^pe£tie,its 
coming?' Mey not the Missionary say, ‘^Brother, I know your 
* systems and their fruits ; and I cannot argue a)K>ut theni^ be- 
‘ cause the demonstration of fact has already sjlyed them ttte 
^ redndio ad absurdum,^^ Then he may bring in the beauty b£ 
hdiness, and the divine affinities of the soul of man; and fojrtify 

* So in Sclavouic Bog” » God ; in Scotch Bogi^ ii^ Demca. 
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, the whole fabric by tbe tmshakeable bastions of personal virtue 
and ^ation^l glory. 

On the whole, we submit that the European and Native inha*- 
bitants of India have a kind of common cause, a common ground 
on which to move the British nation for a review of judgment. 

and our predecessors have formed British India, the admi- 
ration and envy of continental Europe, and a magnificent field 
for T3isefulh*C9s :as ever nation had. We ask, in return, no more 
thah what every man owes his brother— well-informed sympa- 
thy and consideration. The natives arc really as much injured 
by being looked upon as black Englishmen, as are the settlers 
when they are regarded as English blacks, (or blackguards). 
3?bere is a kind of telescopic philanthropy which, sweeping the 
horizon in search of sufferers, neglects the claimants for aid 
who sliiver on its 'own doorsteps: but the worst feature of it is 
that Unessentially iincharitablo, and ipvolves the transfer to dis- 
tant and ill- perceived objects of that scorn and reproach which, 
did you but look at your feet, ‘Would seem due to yourselves. It is 
not only charity that should begin at home, but censure also. Some 
of ns may remember the light in which the planters of Jamaica 
were popularly regarde<l before the emancipation of the slaves. 
!Xhat IS the very spirit which actuates too many English writers 
(who ought, however, to know better) in depicting a fancy* 
penrirait of Anglo Indians. The same men who went on till 
.1858 without attempting to provide for the homeless poor of 
own metropolis, and who bring their whole nation into coiir 
texhpt and hatred by vulgar insolence in continental streets ^nd 
hotds, these are the very first to take up a cry because they 
fin4-^or fancy that they find — their countrymen in the East 
^fc^pahg order somewhat roughly among a set of hereditary 
'bendsmen to whom they arc as one to one thousand; and who 
lovei them as Westminster boys did Dr. Busby. The middle 
classes of England are dreaming, they may awake too late. ^ 

do their duty towards who are placed in their fm- 

U^ediat^ charge^i and give us credit for wishing to do the sapet 
tpwajrcij^ the people of Hindoostan. 
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Art. in. — Minute on ike Emplnyrnent of Junior Civil 
us Assistant Judyes, I3y,the Hon’ble F. J* llALUXO^ITi 
Lieutenant Governor of fecngal. April, 1859. 

The Judicial* Courts of Bengal arc not generally favorites of 
the Indian public. Ever since their introduction under the aus-' 
pices of that Company which is now numbered with the things 
that were, up till the present day, the cry luis been loudly raised 
against them. Many an able essay has been written on their 
constitution and defects, many an indignant philippic has been 
poured forth against their abuses ; Civilians have mildly remon- 
strated, outsiders” and interlopers” vehemently protested 
against their insufficiency for tlie wants of the country at large, 

f ^e3t up till now without effect. The same traditionary po- 
icy” which wished to keep India a close borough or appanage of 
Lcadenhall Street, maintained the Judicial Com ts with their ac- 
knowledged defects in spite of all the clamor and outcry against 
them. Kegulatioiis and Acts doubtless were made altering the 
principles of the administration of justice, but the procedure of 
the Judicial Courts seemed too perfect to require change or ad- 
mit of imjirovement. allcr” was^hc motto of our legisla- 

tors, and thus up till now the Court i>roccdurc has been but 
slightly modified, far less, as was required, radically changedi 
Now however a change has passed over the government of India, 
a change too in the principle of that government, and the hopes 
of India’s well-wishers have waxed high, llcforra is all the cry, 
and among the many topics to which that cry has reference, thfe 
Bengal Courts hold a prominent place. Already in the Punjab 
has a new judicial system been initiated under Lawrence and 
Montgomery, already in the North West Provinces reforms are 
being mooted and devised despite the curse of the Hcgolations, 
and we trust the tide of improvement will not ebb, till it 
reaches the benighted regions of Lower Bengal. We pix>po»e 
to give a brief outline of the life which the embryo 
gistrate and Collector first enters on in the Mofussil, noting as we 
go along the impressions likely to arise in his mind on first being 
brought into contact with the realities of tlie J udicial Courts. 

Let us first consider the initiatory training which the young 
Civilian receives to prepare him for the duties of his ptofe^sioiu 
It has frequently been a taunt raised against the Civil Service 
tliat its members, from the moment of their appointment on the 
establishment, seemed to be considered capable of successively 
Burning the powers and performing the duties of Magistrate, Col^ 
lector. Judge or Commissioner without any special training what^ 
soever, Poeta nascitur. Collector fit’* soma one has remark^, 

BEPTfiMBEH, 1859. Q 
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l>iit the truth of the proposition was apparently not universally jwl- 
nStS axMl if we may judge from sundry expressions generally 
tteed witli reference to oar administrators, the Civilian was sup« 
nosed to lay claim to direct inspiration and intuitive aptitude to 
Srmthe^duUes of his calling. Thetimnt was repeatedly repu- 
^ted Hailovbary and Fort William Colleges were tinted Qut as 
proofs o/ the injustice of the reproach, and it was 
in renW W. with these institutions vividly before them, cavillers 
woufi^etill dare to bring against the Commny ^be 
negleeting iheir servants’ early training. 

ing this open challenge, the cry against the deficiency y g 
C^ivilians’ sneoial training continued and still prevails. Wo do 
St irpo^e TouTpresfnt remarks to enter into any elabor^ 
(liacussion as to the comparative excellence or deficiency of the 
SnSve^and old Haileybury system. That is a question 
which in onr opinion will be better determined by time and 
tU acW results of the future than by any conjectures we 
mi"ht offer on the subject. Sufficient data have not yet been 

provided to enable us with any certainty to pronounce the new 

luiierior to the old method, and we believe that not until a gene- 
ration of competition-civilians has passed 

STrecr be compared with that of a generation of Ilaileybury men, 
Sra just decision be pronounced. Leaving then this question 
S a luoot point at present, we shall confine our remarks to the 
BOrcalled special training provided for the young Civamn in 
Colleac of Fort William, Calcutta— a training immediately pre- 
cedinl his employment iu active life, and ostensibly professing 
to fit him for the successful performance of his duties m the 

^^The great aim professedly on the ^lart of the Indian GrO- 
vernment has alwavs been to make their servants a body or prac- 
tied working mei— so to teach them tliat “ the art and prac- 
liok part of' life should be the mistress to tlie theoric. And 
in so doing doubtless the aim was praiseworthy. Indm,! tbe 
fabled dreSnknd of the ancients, has certainly not proved so to 
imv roodm-n adventurers who have had the cariosity or har- 
dihood to wander thither. From the times of Vasco de -faama 
down to the Mutiny of 1857, India has witnessed more of stern, 
istorlmir action and activity than perhaps any other coimtry in 
'the wnrid. It has afforded no sphere of ease and retirem|tot 
'&»■ tile ^itesoi^r who studied morals and not men ; obstwles 
the hiohest energy and exertion to overo<»Bey Imve 
tiohitotiy Wstmt^d’themsdves ; and the Englishtoaa/firstas 
(knOuetor, ;and then as tuler of, the country, h^ had ever, to deal 
•: actual than the ideal, , more Wtth facto toan^f^^ 

Acn. ,;!was the mmdf •■.timl^iri^tors 
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of the old Company to send out a body of men,' who would not 
ashamed to apply all their energies to work> and wjio would 
grapple directly and earnestly with the incident s of every day life 
as they arose, — praiseworthy was their aim we say, were 
the means adopted to attain their end equally deserving of com- 
mendation. In former days the so-called special training was 
inaugurated at Haileybuiy, where Law, Political Economy, llin- 
dustani, &c. were taught by learned and competent professors^ 
How much of their instructions the students of Hailey bury car- 
ried with them from the halls of their Alma Mater to the shores 
of Calcutta, and the examination- room of Fort William College, 
we have neither time nor inclination to inquire. Most people 
considered that the young Civilian in his student days at Uailey- 
buiy resembled that prince of old, whose contemplaUon, 

‘ obscured under the veil of wildness, grew like summer grass 
* fastest by night : unv^cen yet crescive in its faculty.” An 
opinion not unsupported by experience, and confirmed by wit- 
nesses from among the members of the service itself. 

We do not mean to condemn altogether the system in vogue 
at Haileybury. It had its bright as well as its dark side, its re- 
commendations as well as its disadvantages. The students were 
united by the strong bond of community of aim, and an ^ esprit 
de corps’ was tliei*eby established which has ever been remarked 
as one of the distinguishing characteristics of the Civil Service. 
Still notwithstanding this and otlicr advantages which wc could 
mention, we are obliged to admit that as a special training school 
for future work in India — the object for which it was establish- 
ed, Haileybury was, to speak mildly, defective. The new 
system, brought into force in 1855, brought within the {)a|e of 
the Indian Civil Service men who, up to the date of the^ admis- 
sion, had received a high general education, but who Were not, 
with few exceptions specially trained for any one of the learned 
professions, much less for the Indian Civil Service. The exami- 
nation, success in which secured their admission into the servi<>e,»^ 
was designed to test more their education as gentlemen than their 
special knowledge of India or Indian lore, and the students ad- 
mitted thus by competition arrived in Calcutta to ppniimeuce 
career, which to most of them must have been comparVitively un- 
known, and for which few if any 'were prepared. For both of 
these classes— -Haileybury as well as Competition, a i^iecond 
cumculum of study was jirovided in Fort William College, Heria ; 
both combine; each has the same test to undergo, each tho 
s^e facilities afforded him, each the silme incentives to 
him on. Promotion depends upon success ; the sooner 
the ordeal is passed the better for the future prospects of 

Now in what does this special training (xmsist ? The yi^Ug 
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Cmimn on lus arrival is ordered to commence stndylng the Ian-' 
^ages or dialects used in tlie division of the Presidency to which 
he js attac^d* Certain boohs are appointed^ the contents of 
which he must master to the satisfaction of the examiner, be 
fore be receives any substantive rank or can perform any official 
duties* Month after month must the student appear before the 
dread tribunal and report i)rogress in his studies ; month after 
month doej^ he patiently, bv the aid of Moo:i8hee and dic- 
tionary, endeavor to reach the desired standard of excellence ; 
month after month his progress is declared tolerable*’^ or 
till' at last even the conscientious examiner is satisfi- 
ed, and the name of the student appears in the Gazette as 
qualified for the public service,” permitted to put his foot on 
the.^rst round of that ladder which by manifold windings con- 
dnete to the 'Sudd^r, lieutenant Governorghip, and seat in the 
Inffian Counoil. Qualified for the public service — qualified to 
quit the examination room, and eiiter tlie cutchcrry--^ualified to 
quit the study of books, and begin that of men — qualified to aban- 
don the do-nothingness of Calcutta life and enter upon a career 
ofactivitjr and usefulness in the Mofussil I Well may our young 
friend rejoice at such a prospect. But is the young Civilian really 
qualified to do all this, capable of successfully performing those 
duties which have been assigned him ? Ills ability to understand 
and be understood by those with whom be daily mingles, is, one 
would imagine, a point of vital importance to be ascertained, but 
the framers of the (Jaloutta examination-scheme seem to have 
thoug^ht differently. The young Civilian apparently is consider- 
ed either to have resided too long in the country to require a 
test on tins point, or too short a tune to enable him to pass the 
triai satisfactorily \ the question therefore of his competency or 
ibeompehmey in conversation ja deferred till a future occasion, 
and the student is released from College, capable to give a few 
fiihort orders intelligible to his bearer or khitmutgar, generally ^ 
totally unable to understand or maintain, a lengtlienea couver- 
satfoai. actual knowledge of the language — the point sought 
to be tested and ascertained by the examination, consists in 
b^ing able to translate with tolei*able fluency a puerile oriental 
fabfo-^book, written in a dialect which he has rarely, if ever* 
deemou to use; to translate into a similarly pure and h%H 
Bi^le several easy English sentences, and to read a printed book . 
with^ absolut^y i^>elUn through each word. The hooka, 
aeieetod ^ the test of toe student’s competency unay have 
Ww in former*days ; at present only a man of singularly 
vivid hnaginatipu ^could point out their recommendations or ad*- 
^ few siudente, we conceive, have found mtker the , < 
'Or toe 'pious meditations of vtoe 
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owl and crow in the Iklinatt-us- Safa, of much benefit or 
iistance in their future career, Such then Js the philological 
^ll^our, equipped in which the young Civilian is sent form to 
beSn tlie battle of official life in the Judicial Courts. 

The main object of this linguistic training is, we are toId> 
(and supposed to believe,) to enable the young man at once to 
begin his daily wM^rh, and perform his official duties. Now there- 
are two ways of learning a language, — either by the eye or by 
the ear, either by the study of books or men, either by long 
continued and careful analysis of the thoughts of others as writ- 
ten or spoken. The man who follows wholly the fbrmer plan 
may be an accomplished scliolar, ho never can become a greats 
seldom a good linguist ; the man who adopts the latter method, 
may, it is granted, sometimes be deficient in tbe graces of dic- 
tion, but he will have the advantage of understanding and mak- 
ing himself understood by others. Which then of these two 
methods would a practical man recommend to be pursued in the 
training of the young Civilian ? Jlis pursuits surely are, or are 
intended to be, more those of the man of action than of the 
scholar ; his daily life surely requires knowledge of the language 
as spoken rather than as written. A deep, intricate and critical 
study of the language, in the circumstances in which he is 
placed, is not only superfluous but injurious; it wastes time, 
and we are convinced from experience that \vc are not wrong 
in stating that it impairs the facilities for afterwards mas- 
tering conversational idiom. The vStiidcnt very rarely f/imis 
in the language which ho studies ; he is obliged first to clotho 
the thought with his own vernacular, and then by translation, 
express it in the other language; while in the case of the man' 
who leaxms principally by the ear, involuntarily the idea pre-^ 
sents itself to hia mind in the language which he has thus ac- 
quired, and he is enabled to express it in the form most likely to 
be understood by natives of the countiy. 

Yet despite its disadvantages, this student system is the one 
which the practical anti-theoretic authorities of Leadenball Street 
have fixed upon to ensure their young servants going forth from 
their halls qualified to commence their actual duties ; nay more 
the system has not even the merit which wo tacitly assign it» 
.To .study a language by dictionary and book requires many 
long year to produce any satisfactory result. What eonicluskm 
! then must we come to when we find the students of Fort Wil- 
liam College declared qualified” in two languages in about 
the Space of six or eight months. Students dnd scholars they mny 
all be in nsune, and many in inclination, btlf systeim 
bids them becoming any thing better than 
a knowMge which leans more to the scholarly side yet 
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uot thereto ^radically, sent forth to engage in their duties 
without the means of conveying their thoughts intcljigibly to 
any save perhaps Pundits or Moonshces. Of what use are 
the “sesquipedaiia verba” of the Betalpancbabinsati,” to an 
unkempt lyot/ who knows < of nought beyond his own field or 
village^, or to the sleek half educated Mohurrlr^ whpse pen glides 
but in the language of the Courts? Yet among those two classes, 
the ryot of the district and the Moliurrirs of the Cutcherry, is 
the young Magistrate supposed to pass moat of his lime. The 
in which the career of the young assistant lies is gene- 
rally and tvilh rare exceptions, the Mofussil. Why is he not 
sent there at once, learning, like any other apprentice to a pro- 
fossion, his future work practically under a Maj^istrate or Collec- 
tor, rather than wasting time and oj)portumtles in the dank 
and dreary atmosphere of C"alcutta. He will surely acquire 
more knowledge in the office of the Magistrate than in the 
examination room of the College ; he will be daily and hourly 
thrown amongst the natives of the country, who understand not 
Ms tongue, . and will through very helplessness intuitively learn 
to express his ideas in theirs. lie will be qualified” — lenHy 
qualified~to begin work wit bin half the time which the pre- 
sent system requires, and. thus gain for himself ali the sooner 
% position among the actual working members of the service. 
Jle will learn to read and write documents more quickly in 
the Mofussil than in Calcutta, and will, by mingling amongst 
the natives, all the sooner gain some insight into Asiatic cha- 
racter, an acquisition so essential and j'^et so difficult of attain- 
ment* Let it remain for the Magistrate to say when the 
young assistant is fit to be entrusted with judicial powers and to 
perform official duties. These officers as gentlemen will not study 
partiality^ or favoritism in the exercise of this power, nor 
/■m Magistrates will they hastily throw work into the hands of 
incompetent instruments who are likely to return it ill done 
or not, done at all ; and thus the Magistrate, instead of having 
io deal with a stranger assistant imported from Calcutta, yr ill 
be able more skilfully to employ the instrument of his own 
l!tia|dng~lhe youth w^hom he has trained and whose character he 
has Vratohed-^in the w^ork best suited to his abilities and oapaci- 
. ' ' " . 
j iriTurn we now to the second phase of our young assistant’s 
He has dropped the academical denomiuation <)f stu- 
among the working members of the 
and Wn gazetted to an appointment at a Mofussil Sta- 
|le; mnst bow, leave the pleasant LngHsh society of Gal- 
inay be banish himself for a time from the haunts 
JfVw. iumevef regret the change except in m far 
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as it separates them from those friends whom they lioM dear ■; 
and a few sigh inconsolably for the delights which they have ab^n^ 
doned, Cribbed, cabined ^nd confined” in Calcutta> the n^wly 
fledged assistant can now reduce to practice those dreamy visions 
of Magisterial life which he has been forming. Here too, although 
under the jurisdiction of the Magistrate and officially in hij|^ 
charge, he first begins to realise the idea of independence, and 
has the opportunity first aflbrded him of hhaping out a course 
of his own. His sphere of usefulness, formerly confined by regu- 
lation to ‘^within a radius of five miles from Government 
House,” is now extended over a district whose limits are count- 
ed by tens not units of miles, and whose inhabitants ate num- 
bered by thousands. Still life in the Mofussil is not without 
its disadvantages as well as its recommendations, lloutiue prevails 
tliere as well as in Calcutta. I'lie occurrences that generally 
come under the cognizance of the resident at an out-stalion are 
frequently of the same monotonous character, and may, unpro- 
fitably employed, tend to narrow the mind and views of those 
who experience them. Our station” may become the all-ab** 
sorbing topic, the be-all and the end-all of life ; nay it is im- 
p(;ssible to deny that the deprivation of social privileges and 
solitariness which often accompany Mofussil life, have led to re- 
sults on which it is painful to reflect, and have originated a 
class of sins, which hapinly arc now sensibly dimiuished, and 
may gradually become extinct. Still, with all its solitarine^s> 
hqiv universally is the Mofussil preferred to the City. HoW 
few exchange even the routine of Cutcherry for the drudgeiy of 
the Secretariat ; how few abandon the solitary freedom of tjie 
put-station, for the fascinating restraints of Calcutta society^ 

The duties of an assistant at a Mofussil station are so well 
known us scarcely to require to be specified, luucli less enlarged 
on. Suffice it to say generally, that such minor cases as usual- 
ly may be seen at an Kngllsh Police Court, are those which dai- 
ly come under his cognizance for trial and decision. He may 
he deputed by tlm Magistrate to investigate a serious case or 
write a report from papers furnished him ; he may be sfeut inW 
the interior of his district on duty, or ho may retain charge, of the 
office, in the absence of the Magistrate, but as is natural, the sphere 
allotted for his operations is at first small and contracted.^ Wa 
irill suppose him arrived at his station, introduced to the i^sideiits^ 
waited oit by the native officials, and eager to enter Cutcherry^aaad 
octmtuence business. The first day on which the assistant attends 
Cutcherry h one not Cfisily forgotten. ‘ T%e report spreaifc 
amongst the officials that the new sahib is going 
to tah^ .the first plunge in the Rubicon of business, and 
wi$k alt hangers on about Court crowd to 
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©tallatioa. Let us just glance fot a moment at the scene. First 
of all comes tlie principal actor, the assistant himself, seated, 
not exactly on a throne of ^ royal state, whidi far excells the 
wealth of OrmusK or of Ind,’ but on a raised platform of common 
wood, striving to look around with nonchalant air, putting on 
the rob^r et triplex sea” of assurance, hurriedly calling to 
tmnd the ; shreds and patches of his Calcutta Bengali, but in- 
wardly d;^eading the ordeal of his first case — conscious that 
he is' being , mentally weighed in the balances by everyone 
present, , and yet fruitlessly endeavouring to persuade himself 
that he will not be found wanting in the estimation of his self- 
constituted valuators — feeling for the first time in reality that 
the expression “ qualified for the public service” is a broken 
reed, and the Calcutta examination a delusion and a snare. 
Around him, and within the favored circle of the official plat- 
form, sit or stand the sleek velvet-tongued Auilab, “ much con- 
‘ deinned to have an itching palm, Jo sell and mart their offices 
* for gold,” watching with interested feelings the first impres- 
sions of the assistant, who, they fondly ho[)e, will become their 
future ward. Without stand the luooktyars or pleaders, legiti- 
mate descendants of Belial, skilled to make the worse appeair 
the better reason, mentally calculating the amount, of fees they 
may exact from unsuspecting and deluded clients, on the ground 
of the Sahib’s falsely represented partiality or inclination in their 
favor; while around and throughout the Cutcherry stand "the 
many,” an unsavoury crowd, attracted chiefly for the sake of 
gossip, and little caring or seeming to care what influence the 
new hakim may cast on their intoreats. 

Business is commenced, A case of assault is called ; tlieplaintid? 
aia^d his witnesses step to the bar, and mumble over the solemn de- 
, eiaration prescribed by regulation. Depositions expressly ordered 
to be written down in the presence of the presiding officer, make 
their appearance with wonderful rapidity from behind hia back, 
ami are read or hurriedly gabbled over by the head molmrrir ; 
a faint attempt at cross- cxainination is made by the unpractised 
assistafit ; the depositions are finished, and much to his surprise 
*1^4. case is terminated for the day. The defendant’s side is not 
forthcoming, orders if neoesaary are given to summon the ac- 
eitsed;: this order is recorded — llie papers signed and laid aside 
a second case, probabljr a fac$imik of the first, begun, 
and terminated at a similar stage of advancement. * In 
0 timoj i 6; when the assistant has forgot kU the 
pimicniats of the ease^ the defendants appear, and their answer 
tjtf sSetns as conclusively establislied as was the 'WO 

plaintiff agamst themi This produci^ a refei 
papers 'of tlie <Saae~th$!»e are 
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looked over afresh, and the case awaits only the final award 
of the assistant. At first generally his decision is not given 
without deep and long consideration. He very likely takes the 
, I>apers home with him and tries, by reading the details anew, 
to make up his mind as to the sentence which he shall pro** 
nouuce. Sometimes he is mercifully disposed by some palliat-* 
ing circumstances which he fancies he can detect on the de- 
fendant’s side, at other times inclined to punish from a conviction 
of the truth of the plaintilFs statement ; wavering he remains, 
till at last, althougli with many qualms of conscience as to the 
justness of his award, ho comes to a conclusion, and proceeds 
to pass sentence of acquittal or condemnation. 

Such is the outcherry life of the assistant. One day’s work 
illustrates the work of every day, and this is the school in which 
he is supposed to gain the experience which will fit him to 
enter on and perform the arduous duties of the Magistrate- 
Small as is the sphere in which he is engaged, many lessons are 
patent to any one who wishes to read and profit by them. In an 
English police court a man is brought up before the Magistrate 
on a charge of assault, the witnesses are produced and 
examined, and the accused is called on for his defepce. He may 
deny the facts. Such is rarely the case, but in many instances 
he is compelled by the sheer force of circumstances to admit 
the truth of the accusation. Such a phenomenon as the con- 
fession of an accused party lu a petty case, is seldom if ever wit- 
nessed in tlie Bengal Courts. To judge by the nature of the 
cases and procedure iu Court, the amount of innocence injured 
or malice gratified there, is indeed wonderful, painful to con- 
template* Each party seems to have made good his own state- 
ment differing diametrically from that of his opponent ; the amount 
of truth or falsehood on both sides seems equlbalanced ; fraud 
or perjury may sometimes be detected, but in small cases affording 
few salient points by which the consistency of a lie might be 
tested, to . our shame be it said the decision must often 
be given at comparative haphazard. The story of the J udge retir- 
ing from cutcherry and determining a case in his antechamber 
by the highest throw of the dice, is most probably mythical, but 
carries nevertheless a germ of truth concealed beneath. The 
Bengalees, by long practice in deceit, have certainly acquired the 
art of simulating truth to perfection. Every false proposition 
is so artfully propped up on every side by lies, aU resembling truths 
that the whole statement, perfected in falsity, defies in moat in^ 
eiances criticism or detection. Trutli according to the old proverb, 
lies at the bottom of a well, and assuredly admiuistrar , 
tors, notwithstanding the assistance of all Itegmatioits, Acts, 
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straetions, and Circular Orders, have failed to detect or reach her 
hiding place in the heart of the Bengali. 

The constitution of the Courts no doubt tends to propagate 
rather than counteract the evil W e do not mean to deny that the 
native character is so essentially addicted to lying and deceit, 
tliat however good the Courts were, the same obstacles to justice 
would prevail, although to a limited and modified extent. 

It has been well remarked that however well the natives of 
India be treated, their natural oriental dniilicity isau never be 
wholly, eradicated, and the Englisli love of truth, manliness and 
Straightforwardness infused into their minds; they never can 
become, notwithstanding all exertions, “ black-faced English- 
men.” Naturally and hereditarily a clever and ingenious race 
they have degeuorated into an unprincipled and cunning peo- 
ple. Of old, if we may judge by records, active and energetic, 
they have now become a hy-word for indolence and effete- 
ness; formerly practising their religion in its anciently pure 
and strict form, they have graduully sunk lower and lower till 
they have now no' religion" at all, or a form of one, which, 
scouted and rejected by all thinking members of their society, 
is only kept i^) from worldly aud interested motives. Yet amid all 
changes in their history, they have preserved their character 
for duplicity intact, and such seems to be the force of custom 
that it is often doubtlul whether their natural inclinations do 
not lead them rather to the tortuous paths of dissimulation and 
falsehood than to the straightforward road of uprightness and 
truth. No doubt many bright examples of excellence and 
virtue might be pointed out as proofs of the contrary, but 
these are few, and from their .paucity we are sorrowfully in- 
clined to believe that they form the exception not the rule. 

Knowing then the inclinations and natural propensities of the 
peeple with whom they had to deal, our administrators have 
devised a code of laws, and introduced a system of procedure, 
which panders to all their vices, without attenapting to ;draw 
forth or elevate any one of those good qualities which ■ they 
.^y have been supposed to possess. In our English law hooks 
law is coiasidered and represented as the instrument by 
'^hich aggrieved parties arc enabled to procure a certain and 
iukquate re^isss. for injuries. In Bengal the law, in tlie opi- 
imn, of the gmt masses of the people, affords not the. mcnml 
^..obtain redress for injury* but the easiest opportunity, to 
i^iet "Wrong, tlte, great channel to gratify reyeng® or ruin 
a neighhhnr. ; Ohio |^at defect in the native ohm-acter is 

ta,.prflp.|Mj|^natlon, and want of immediate d^^ertto'' 
na^^ i^te&ecutiWv^ey |Kssses8 the “suaviier inmodo,” butare 
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sadly deficient in the^^ fortiter in re tliejr invert the proverb^ 
and say ‘ leave till to-morrow whatever need not be done 
to-day/ In this procrastinating tendency our Courts out-Herotl 
Herod, and cause even the dilatory and delay-loving Bengalees to 
lament the tardiness of justice, or at all events of law. We 
English piide ourselves on our love of straightforward dealing, 
and pity^the love of intricacy and tergiversation which characterise 
the oriental, and yet we have encircled our legal procedure by a 
labyrinth of forms and technicalities, whicli serve but to screen the 
offender and hide the designs of the false witness and suborner. 
Again a native has proverbially the reputation of having an itching 
palm ; the ^'auri sacra lames*’ is strong within him, and our system, 
Justcad of attempting to counteract or supj)ress this evil ten- 
dency, by nominally asking Court officials to live respectably 
on pittances lower than the salaries given to menial servants 
virtually compels them to resort to unfair means to eke out a 
subsistence. A poor man,, it is well known, will rather submit 
to an injury he has received than complain at the thanua 
or at the Sudder Station. He truly remarks, I live by my 
‘ trade, and cannot alford to absent niysoli' and neglect business 

* during the time required to prosecute my suit ; I am a poor man 

* anil cannot spare money to fee a Mooktyar and bribe the Am- 
< lah — ^if I persevere in my suit, I shall get in to debt to pay these 
^ harpies ; much belter, then, suffer the loss of a few rupees from 
^ my enemy than be luinicrcifully fleeced by my seeming friends. ** 
Consequently the cases wliich generally come into cutcherry 
are either those in whicli the parties have secured the co-opera- 
tion of the Ainlah by a douceur,— -cases which may -bo gained, 
or' those in which they persevere without bribing these 
dais— -cases which will generally be lost. This is a melancholy 
confession but none the less true for being so. The Magistrate 
and bis subordinate officers may be active and energetic and 
do their duty well, but the idea sprang up of old in the native 
mind, and tradition has handed it down to their descendants, that 
the Amlah is the middleman through whom all business must be 
transacted, and whose good will it is of even greater impor- 
tance to secure tlmn that of the hakim himself. No case we may 
safely say ever comes direct to the Magistrate or the assistant. 
The Sherishtidar who allows it to bo placed on the roll, the 
Peshkar who reads, and the Mohurrir wlio writes, the deposi- 
tions, jDtniet all firM be consulted and appeased. From tHeir 
houses, and with their deceitful counsel on his lips and in his 
memory, tho complainant comes into Court, and toils his talo. 
To theirn dnring the progress of tlie case he^a^gin and a^gaiii 
repairs, and trusts implicitly in their promises to 

his matter in such a light to the hakim, as will procure a 
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judgment in his favor. This middleman-tendency however is 
not confined to the Courts alone, but obtains universally among 
all classes, and in all circumstances. The ryots of an Indigo 
factory have the same feelings towards the gomashtas, and other 
native subordinates whom the planter is obliged to employ, and 
it seems an inherent tendency in the Asiatic mind to avoid 
direct communication with principals and trust to tbl minis- 
tration of hgenta to attain thoir ohject. 

The Amlah in our Courts are certainly a baneful institution ; if 
we want reform there, and who speaks now of any thing but reform, 
we must begin with them. It is all very well to get up an agita- 
tion by a reduction of Covenanted Civil Salaries, by this expedi- 
ent save annually a few thousand rupees, and then say, see we 
have accCinplished a reform, a radical change ; but this mode 
of procedure, as it affects only a small class and produces no 
perceptible amelioration of the condition of the people at large, 
will neither improve our^ Courts nor render them more popular 
than they are now. The great aim should be to bring justice 
home to every man’s door ; by our system wc have removed it to 
an unapproachable distance. One of the chief causes of this evil 
lies, we believe, in the conduct of the native Court officials, and to 
their improvement should the first measures of reform be direct- 
ed. Wc have lately seen educated young natives, graduates of 
the Calcutta University, promoted all at once to Deputy Magis- 
tracies and Collectorships, but e(|uoation seems to be consideiv 
ed only applicable to, and essential for, the higher grades of 
officials, and to be looked upon as a qualification altogether* un- 
suited to the subordinate Court Amlah. Such a view is certain- 
ly eiYolnoous. Wc need educated men in the office as well as 
on the bench ; the business of the Cutcherry requires as able 
heads to perform it as are needed to decide the case.^ usually 
brought before subordinate Deputy Magistrates and Collectors^ 
and we feel assured, if the Courts were gradually weeded of 
the old half-educated bands of Amlah, and step by step filled 
with young educated natives, that the complaints against the 
ebartu^ of Court officials would perceptibly diminish, and the 
course of justice be freed from many of those obstacles, which at 
pre^nt impede it It must be evident to all who have bad op- 
portunities of observing the effeftt of European education on 
native mind, tiiat a higher tone is thereby imparted to tlie cba- 
Who receive it, that a channel is opened into 
may dfri^ot those mental energies which they j^ssessi 
01 perv^ng them as is usual from lack of kiiowlei^e, 
Jitot :|h«y strive more and more to deserve the obnfideace, 
it were, HituitivaJy placed in theeducatod rathet than 
Itls ofleh objected that an English educatiou 
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has an injurious rather than a beneficial effect on the Native 
niind^ and in one sense the objection is valid. Smatterere 
will always exist in every class, and such knowledge, nourishing 
false ideas in the native mind, may often do more harm than is 
occasioned by positive ignorance, but a substantially founded 
education, which is now open to all and cmbrticed by many, can 
never, we believe, — and experience confirms this belief — induce 
evil rather than good. If those young graduates of the Universi- 
tlt, who are now being sent into the Mofussil as Deputy Magis- 
tes, were first attached to the Courts as Amlah, paid respecta- 
ly, and subsequently, if advisable, promoted to the higher 
l^racles, not only would their efficiency in the latter capacity 
he increased tenfold from experience gained in their previous 
career, but as Amlah they would materially purify the cha- 
racter of the Mofussil Courts, and render them other than they 
are now, a by-word amongst those whom they were intended to 
serve, for inefficiency and. corruption. 

But not only does this evil reputation which attaches to our 
Mofussil Courts render their name generally hated; it pre- 
vents much good being done extra-judicially among the people. 
A good Magistrate does not fancy himself always seated on 
the bench or dispensing justice in C’utcherry. He would like 
sometimes to unbend, to mingle on friendly terms with all chiss- 
es in his district, to hear their views and opinions as between 
man and man, and thus to become acquainted with the pre- 
valent tone and spirit of His district, which he feels can never 
be ascertained while openly clothed in his official dignity. In 
law it is said the king never dies, and so to the mind of the 
Bengali, the Magistrate, the sovereign of the district, whether in 
cuteherry or out of cutcherry, is ever the same — ever surrounded 
by the lictors and fasces of office, ever a man more to be feared 
tibian loved, always living in an atmosphere of summonses, war- 
rtots and subpmnas, whose baneful influence must sedulously be 
avoided. He goes out into the interior of his district and attempts 
suavely to enter into conversation with some of the ryots. 
Sometimes they show eagerness to aj)proach him ; but this is 
generally the case, when, prefacing their story by the loud and 
vehement cry of Dohai, Dohai,” they pour forth volubly a tale 
of grievances and injuries sustained by them from a neighbour. 
agaTnst whom they complain— a tale sornetimos true, alw^iys 
exaggerated, too often feigned and false. They cannot ap]pa]:^nt- ^ 
ly comprehend that the hakim can possibly question. Aem with- ' 
out reference to his official capacity, and their fertile imagina- 
tion immediately coiyures up every conoeivrfbl0,motive but the 
rkht one for his conduct rerhaps he may have heafd/^e^e 
of Aeir former peccadilloes, the remembrance of which; ttleks 
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in their throat, anil he wishes to incriminate them from their 
own conversation ; perhaps he has sinister intentions against 
some of their relatives, and is striving to elicit information from 
them against the latter ; with these and a thousand other baseless 
pcradtienturcH in their minds, they immediately suspect him of 
some covert desigrf’to bring them into his Court, and accordingly 
wilily attempt to mislead him or evade his questions. Such has 
been found to be the result of endeavours to mingle amongst 
the ryots of a district. There may have been defects on the official’s 
side in attempting to do so — no doubt such existed. He may 
not in all c^ses have been able to render his ideas intelligible to 
others, he may have misunderstood those of the natives them- 
selves. Still taking this into consideration, the impression has 
remtiined, that there existed some undefined fear in the mind 
of those with whom he was conversing, which seemed ab- 
ruptly to shut their mouths, and render them chary of giving 
utterance to their ideas. They seemed indeed to consider the 
Magistrate as a terror to evil-doers, but apparently did not see or 
understand the application of the second clause, that he was, 
a praise and protection to them that do well.” 

In different eircHinstances no such unwillingness or repug- 
nance is manifested. Indigo planters have been decried as 
oppressors, and their ryots held up as miserable specimens of 
suffering humanity, crushed under the despotism of their mas- 
ters, and fillednvith no very friendl^feelings towards them. It 
may be so — those who have suppomd such o[)inions may have 
had better data than wc, from which to form a conclusion. All 
that wc feel bound to say on this subject is that our experience 
warrants no such inference. The poor suffering ryots of an 
Indigo factory certainly scorn much more inclined to mingle 
and converse with their persecutors, tlian to approach , those 
vrbo nominally etand between the oppressor and oppress*- 
od. We have often visited Factory cutcherries, and long- 
ed to be able to dispense justice with as much speed and 
eatififactiou to all parlies concerned as obtains there ; we have 
witnessed the confidence with which the ryots approached, 
related their grievances, and obtained redress — a confidence 
strangely and strongly contrasted with the repugnance with 
which official . endeavours in similar cases were encountei'ed, 
and, thn thought arose in our minds that there must be some 
^ hidden agcinc}? at work which has produced this coldness between: 
ibe gtenfc masses of the people and their legal proteetet*®^ 

wjs have stated* above, we believe to lie in the fact that ;! 
tbe^ hayin personaHy experienced the hardships 

qf heard of by rei>ort, and having t^atux^ly 

a upon ^^eiais of all classes as in ivay 
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or other the originators of those evils> gradually have arrived 
at the conclusion that intercourse with the latter may more 
prudently be avoided than ,cuurted 3 should be shunned rather 
than encouraged. 

Unfavourable liowevcr as have been our first impressions of 
the Courts hithertO;, wc are by no means inclined to side with 
tiioac who take a pride in cavilling at all institutions which are 
not framed exactly in accordance with their views^ and who 
maintain that our present system is no better tlian were the 
native Courts of old. Our Courts, we grant, are not pure, but 
tlieir corruption, springs not, as wc have remarked, entirely 
from the defects of tlieir constitution, but from an inherent 
perversion of the native mind, whieli is not a creation of yester- 
day. In olden times, as is well known, fludges as well as Amlah 
were conaipt ; w'crc a sufficient inducement held out, tlie pre- 
siding officer could be gained over, equally with his satellites. This, 
abuse wc can salely say we have I'cudered obsolete. The native 
officials, i. c. the lower ‘officers of (k>urt, are still notoriously 
venal, the bar is a by- word for rapacity and unsorupulouaness, 
but the purity of Uie bench is seldom impugned. Granting all 
this, and allowing credit for the innovations and improve- 
ments wc have iatroduecd with our systein, wc do not consider 
that any valid excuse Ibr the present <u)udition of the Courts 
has been established. We would not ^vilfully or unduly disparage^ 
still less do we feel iiiclined to ^^damn with faint praise.” Wo 
must remember that we ffive in the 19Ui and not the 17tlt 
or 18th century, in times when knowledge and enlightenment 
profess to be far advanced. Is it nut then beneath the dignity 
of our Government to measure what we have done for the be- 
nofit of India by any such standard as those praters about olden 
times propose ? Should we not rather look to the future than 
to the past, rather resolutely contemplate what it is our duty 
to do, than look back with placid and passive self-satisfaction on 
what others, our inferiors, have failed to perform ? 

Our asiiistaut, so far as we have hitherto seen him, has 
been employed in nothing higher than the decision of pet- 
ty cases at a Moftissil Station. He has taken the first plunge 
in the Rubicon, but he has n(»t yet reached the oppo- 
site shore. Two ordeals are impending over his headj^ 
wl^ich he must pass through ere he can ascend another step on. 
the ladder of promotion, and excliangc the name of Assistant, for 
that of Magistrate. These arc the so-called semi-annual Contra! 
Committee jBxaminatlons, directed by a’board of e3tammersA|U 
Calcutta and presided over by a committee in the S|pfu^i|^^ying 
as their professed object, to test the progress which 
officers are making towards attaining a thorough 
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their duties. Let us suppose our assistant located at one of the 
minor stations of a Division. The summons issued by the Com- 
missioner arrives, ordering him to attend at head quarters for 
the purpose of undergoing the examination. Forthwitli Beau- 
fort’s Digest, and Ricketts’ Cuteberry Guide come into great re- 
quest, and are consulted by the candidate for “ special powers*’ 
with an assiduity by no means common i'lrprevious months. He 
seeks to store his memory as he best can with facts from those 
useful hand-books, and tries to make up for past dilatbriness by 
vigorous though temporary exertion. At last the fated day ar- 
rives when Beaufort and Ricketts must be consigned to tho 
book-shelf, and the last preparations for departure completed. 
Amid the hearty good wislies of his fellow residents he sets out 
upon his journeys and on arriving at his destination finds proba- 
bly that the usually dull and formal head quarters of the Divi- 
sion have been enlivened by the arrival of several other young- 
sters from the surrounding districts, who, although nominally on 
other and graver thoughts intent, stifl contrive to kill dull care, 
and spend the time agreeably and cheerfully. Perhaps a pig- 
sticking or tiger-shooting jm'ty is organized; the lively spirits 
of the party join, enjoy their sport, ami return all the better for 
the excitement, and none the less fitted to brave the terror of the 
examination room. At last work is begun. Our young friend 
enters the examination room, finds the most potent, grave and 
worthy signors, the examinertj, arrayed in dignity before him, 
takes the place assigned^ and commeSccs studying the paper con- 
taining questions in the Foujdarry department, which is handed 
to him. He mentally invokes the aid of Beaufort, sets to work 
to answer the questions to the best of Jus ability, finrisbes the 
paper, and hands it back to the cxaiaiucr. A similar set of ques- 
tions on subjects connected with the Revenue Department of 
bis duties, calls forth in like manner his knowledge of Ricketts. 

Then comes, to the European, the severest portion of the or- 
deal~testing his knowledge of the vernacular language of hia 
district. Suppose him a denizen of Lower Bengal. He must 
translate a tolerably difficult passage of English into Bengali^ 
must read with comparative fluency copies of official documents, 
mid converse with sufficient case and intelligence both to under- 
at^nd and be tinders tood by the native with Whom he is ordered 
to epn^^rsc. A couple of cases, such as ordinarily come under 
feii icx>g5^|i;ance, are then read over to test his acquaintance with 
of office and his capability to estimate the value of 
evidence, he is required to write ah ordinary 

these, and then his trials lor the time are Wd- 
is closed, 'the papers of the various 'citu-' 

Valued, ahd ^ Caieutta|>cw^^ 
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the oxaminors look mystcriouBly grave when asked what 
vcrJict they have retunivAlj and the young hopefuls disperse to 
their several stations with as much rapidity as they arrived, 
there to wait in suspense till the final award is promulgated, 
8uch njectingsar^j looked iorward to with pleasure by all. The 
thought of the examination does not seem to enter mucli into 
the niinds of the candidates, and certainly docs not impair their 
spirits. Tlie thought of leaving the routine of oiHce for a time, 
and meeting again those frien/ls from wliose soriety tlic stern 

rules for absence” debar them for at least tlic next six months ; 
the prospect of making new ac^juaiiitancea as well as reviving 
old fri( 3 iidships, — all tc'ul to make the young* assistants regard 
these examinational reuiriofis as sonic of the pleasantest episodes 
in their iiitroJu{‘U)ry career, /. 

Ijookcd at in a praciieal point of view we cannot con- 
sider that tliese exaunn<ations fulfil the purpose tin* whlcli 
they were instituted. They arc doubtless better and moi’C 
practical in their tendency than the ludicrous initiatory farce 
in Calcutta, but as a test for discovering the working capa- 
bilities of the assistant tlicy are, we think, a failure. These 
capabilities can surely be belter judged of by tlm officer who 
npportlojis him his duties and sees that he performs them, than 
by a committee of htraugers, wlio eiin only find out whether he 
is iuteltectually qualified i\n* those duties, and wlio trust in a great 
measure to the report i)f ihj^I agist rate as to the actual amount 
of work done by the assi<<tant and the manner in which it has 
been performed. The object of pronvoting the assistant at this 
stage of his career, is that, Uy taking cogiiixance of more 
serious cases than he has yet tried, he may efficiently relieve the 
‘ Magistrate of some of the details of his office, and enable the 
latter to devote more time to important duties. Is not then the 
Magistrate the best judge as to whether the unpassod assistant 
is capable to relieve him of some portion of his duties, or will 
prove, if entrusted with, such power, a burden rather than a re- , 
iiol ? Let the Magistrate as in former times have the option of 
recomtnending his assistants for j>romotion, and we feel convinc- 
ed that not only would the possession of tliis power increase die 
care and vvatchfuluess of Magistrates over their assistants, bu-t 
vlroold rouse the latter by increased zeal and diligence to ahovv ; 
themselves really of use to their superiors and thus deserve pj^- 
mOtiom We arc ourselves itware of several instances ia which' 
assistants have been efficient and hard working officers, yet have!^^ 
repeatedly failed to pass the required examination. They haye 
been valued by the MagLstrate, but fotmd wanting by tUg 
miner a and being thus remanded to inferior work, the ' 
tails of whi^h they had long ago mastered, have cbnecivdC sit 

S3Ei?ti!;wiia, 1859; ■ . 
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repugnance to their duties which many years have not sufficed 
to eradicate, and which might have been counteracted, nay al- 
together avoided, by well-timed promotion founded on the basis 
Of actual usefulness rather than mere amount of knowledge. 

Let us suppose then this exanunation ordeal successfully 
passed by the young assistant. We behold him now gradually 
emerging from the limited sphere to which lie was previously 
confined, and entering upon a line of more varied duties. His 
powers are now materially increased, the tedious and intermi- 
nable repetition of “ marpeet’’ cases no longer solely falls on his 
ear, he begins to look forward to the weightier matters of tlie law, 
and to decide more interesting and mii)<)rtaut cases. He is now 
alternately engaged in deciding the particulars of an affray, or 
puzzled by^Mlie intricacies of a land -dispute ; his collecto- 
rate powers, which formerly were «//, enable him now to decide 
the so called suimiwry (Heaven save the mark!) suits, and he 
feels that Magisterial life is boghinifig in earnest. He has now 
got free from the leading-strings of law and is eager to exercise 
his newly ac(piired authority. Sometimes like the newly-ffedged 
bird he may linger ere coin?iU‘Ucing his new career, distrustful 
of his' own strength, but he geiicrully proceeds with an alacrity 
which custom afterwards subdues, to prove the reality of his new 
powers. Woe to tlic culprit wdio, overtaken by Nemesis in an 
evil hour, comes before our newly empowered assistant I He has 
come before a Judge as unsparing as lUlims or Khadamanthusof 
old, and if he be found guilty, will find that he has to drink a full 
cup of retributive justice. 

The mouths pass quick ly a w jy. The young officer’s experience is 
increasing day by day, but the path is not yet clear before him. 
Xnothet* barrier still remains to be overcome, ere he can feel him- 
self free from the trammels of his apprenticeship. The second trial 
betbfo the examination committee still grimly overshadows, and 
Opposed a bar to, his future progress. The same little episode at the 
Suddfer Station which we have mentioned, again occurs. The 
same scene, which we have above described, is rc-enacted, the 
only diffef ence in the present case being that the young, specially- 
empoVered assistant, alms at the ‘Miighor grade,” and plays for the 
i^fee of full powers. The test is necessarily severer than Was 
i|ie first ; the knowledge of principles, which was all that was 
hece^ary iu the first examination, must now be supplemented 
an wur^ with abtails; proficiency in a se<kmd 

ts also; insistcd^ on, the aseistaai^s knowledge of office 
tested his decisions in intricate and eoinplhliated 
deckfed passed, unless he fully satisfi^ the 
thorough ^.competency' in all thesf varioh^sdb- 
.period'- which elapses between the aCtui^l Cxa- 
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mJnatton and the publication of its roBuU:?, h a period of q-nx5- 
0U3 suspense to the candulate. Former exaniinatious and their 
results were matter, if not of indiiferciicc, at least of compam-* 
tive unimportance. Former successes, be felt, had only cleared 
but half his roacj, and but paved the w*ay for new trials. Now 
however, this last obstacle once surmounted, tlm path lies clear be- 
fore him. No examinations will have benc<*forth any terrors for 
him, no craunning of Acts and Ivogidatious will strain Ins me- 
mory or ruffle his temper, Beaufort and Ricketts will henceforth 
be referred to as guides, not studied as text books ; in short he 
will be enabled to })l\inge freely into il agist erial life without 
let or hindrance except what may proceed from liis own 
incapacity to pursue his future career. No wonder then that 
a repulse, an un^a^ourablo issue, should be more severely felt 
by one who has so nearly achieved Ins end, tlum by one who 
has just commenced and felt the first excitement of the struggle. 
Rarely does success attend the first attempt 5 in fact no * full 
powers’ can be granted to any assistant unless he has been ex-* 
ercising ‘ special’ powers for one year previously. A year elap- 
ses, and unless our young friend be of the multum agendo 
nihil agens” class, the cxfuration i)r that term sees him vested 
w'lth the full jiowers of tfoiui Mjigislrale and Deputy Collector, 
qualified to peribnn llie funetjoub of a ^Magistrate, but unat- 
tached to any particular station. 

Here, properly speaking, tcrininatc*s tlio CJirocr of the assistant* 
That line he will soon drop, and subside iiUo our troint,” or re^" 
ceivc an Acting Magistracy. Tliillier wc do not presume to ' 
go over his career. ^Ve have viewed his progress ab the 
purport of the present Article prevents us going on ad mala ; but 
between tlie two states of Assistant and JMagistratc is a middle 
grade, In wind) our assistant is frequently fvmiid j)rcviousio his fi- 
nal or permanent promotion, viz*, in charge of a Subdi vision. la 
large districts where the influence of tlie Magistrate residing 
the Sudder Station is not sufficiently diffused over the length and 
breadth of his Zillah, small outposts, embracing two or three 
Thannas, have been formed iu the interior of the district, tho 
duties of which arc assigned to either Deputy Collectors, or not, 
less frequently to Assistants, vested either with ^specyiV or * fall* 
powers. Posted to one of those minor stations,, our young . 
friend enters upon an entirely new sphere of duty. Acicustomed 
previously, as a subordinate, merely to witness without being al- 
lowed to participate lu the performance.of the duties of Ma^s- 
trsite at the Sudder Station, he now finds himself in a Magi^gir* ; 
terial microcosm of his own, be has become the mponsible 
of an qflSce, abandoned the mild soubriquet of ihata 
assumed the imposing title of /mA/w. The of Court 0 ^ 

, ' - la'..-, 
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cials, aU^ay 9 . obsequious, becomes lower than ever ; cases are now 
no longer made ovei^ to him by the Magistrate for re[K)rt> hut 
complaints are prepared directly before him ; and lie now first 
learns the pleasures of managing and having independent charge 
of a district But along with the pleasures, come also the cares 
of independence ; difficulties start up where to his unaccustomed 
eye all seemed plain and smooth before. The office contributes its 
share of ihipediments in the shape of accounts, statements, 
i^eturns anil .reports, which, unless our friend’s tastes incline 
to the Financial or Accountant General’s department, he 
finds neith^ instructive nor agreeable. lie is frequently plung. 
od into embarrassments by the wify Amlah, simply to try 
ln$, mettle, and enable them to exhibit their own skill; and 
doubtless amid f.U this labyrinth of work and intrigue the 
hired subdi visional officer sometimes sighs for the careless, irres- 
ponsible post of assistant, which he has quitted. Still he per- 
t^veres. Many an askance look passes between his Amlah 
on the promulgation by the Saliib of some anti-regulation ordci% 
which grates harshly on their ears; many a subdued hint do 
they quietly make pointing out n way of relief from some inaise 
of confusion, in whoso windings onr young friend may have 
become entangled in enteherry. Not unfrequently comes a fet- 
ter from head-quarters criticising his proceedings, and tacitly 
convoying censure under the garb of ^^dernandiug an explana- 
tiom”. But all such difificultles daunt not the young asjiirant 
^ for proinolion, and manfully encountered, only serve to guide 
^ his inexperience, and perfect his training foi’ future useful- 
ness. Soon the way becomes plain. Those accounts and state- 
A inonts, fornterly submitted ‘ longo intervallo’ and often without 
particular attention to accuracy, soon, by practice, cease to bear 
that appearance of intricacy and confusion which they first 
presented; demands for explanations become few and far between ; 
and by the time the assitftant leaves the training school, he is pro- 
par^. to encounter the more multifarious duties of the Magis- 
trate without fear or embarrassment. 

; !&ut ^ apart from its worth as a training-school, the Subdivi- 
sipia is. by no means destitute of the amenities of life. . Sub- 
.^tatloua there are doubtless — and we have had ex- 
{Merieuee oi a few — appointment to which is viewed in theljght 
of: punishmi^t rather than promotion ; ** remote, unfriendly, meK 
the hot weather a furnace, in the rainy sea^n 
apparent advantages natural or othei^-i 
t wise,,; fo ‘j^omiaaepd them as permanent stations for Earopeans; 

has hot uuivorsaliy displayed such obliquity 
t0t give', it ,the; credit which. -.is . j'urtly.'due 

oi^ts semntSi we ad-\ 
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m\t that sucli purgatorial stations arc the exception not the 
rule, and subdivii^ional life in general forms no unpleasant epi*^ 
sode iji the assistant’s career. ' 

Fancy our friend removed from the social circle at the Sud^ 
der Station and , established in solitary grandeur in his Mofussil 
home. The cliangc is at first not a plciisant one. No social milkei 
or rides, no enlivening games at racket or cricket, relievo now 
tlie monotony of morn and even. Time doubtless hangs often 
heavy on his hands, and he is in danger of falling a victim tt> 
the horrors of ennui. Still the Subdivision, although apparently a 
hermitage, possesses many external resources for rendering so-- 
litude bearable. Planted gcnenilly in closer jiroxiniity to the Mo- 
fuBsil residents’ abodes tlian is the Sudder Station, it affords to 
the assistant frequent opportunities of driving dull care away 
by neighbourly visits amongst the surrounding Indigo planter^ 
and merchants. Enjoined i)y regulation to bo as much as poa-* 
silile on the move,” and to I’cndcr himself accessible to all classed 
of people,” our assistant finds but little difliciilty in rcconcil-^ 
ing his tastes with his duty, lie is essentially a bird of pas- 
sage. At one time we meet liiin at the confines of his district 
diligently doing cutcherry on lu)rse-back,” at another snugly 
quartered in some iiLiglib/uring factory, whence sallying 
forth he performs his ofii.:ial duUos in his tent or budgerow;. 
At a third we find him out on CoUectorate duty, his tent curi- 
ously and by a strange coincidence pitched in a spot where game 
is abundant, and v/here amid severer toil the rifle oy fowling 

{ )iece may not remain unused in its cap»c. Buflalo may be 
bund and pursued, as \vell as boundaries marked out on the 
churs where he is engaged ; a leopard may be roused amid 
the jungle surrounding a village whose limits he is defining ; in 
the morning oui* friend may be seen laboriously wading through 
sWaraps in pursuit of the shrill-toned snipe, in the evening 
cautiously approaching the plover on the banks of an adjoining 
jheel, untired by cutcherry, and combining pleasurable ex- 
citement with severer and sterner duties. Many of the happiest 
days of an assistant’s life ai'e spent at the Subdivision ; inde- 
pendei^ce pleases, the roving life delights him. The hospitality 
of surrounding residents tends to compensate for the sociability ^ 
of the Sudder Station of which he has been deprived, and it 
not without feelings of regret that our friend receives his pro- 
mgfibn, and abandons the place where his knowledge of duty 
“ began, to eater upon the duties of Magistrate ataregui^^,; 
Lfation. . ^ ^ 

So far as we have hitherto gone in our skctch^^we have cohif-; 
sidered only the official portion of the assistant's life ; we 
viewed him in cutcherry, or in the Mofussil-at work ,aud per-? 
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forming tJie tjally duties of Ihs poaition. Wo tlo not liowever 
mean to insinuate^ — indeed so inveterate are the prejudices of tlie 
profanum vulgus that we fear our, insinuations would meet 
the same fate as the predictions of Cassandra of old— wo do not 
iusSnuate that the life of the young civilian, at a Mofiissil station 
is one altogether of work, and continual devotioi?* to duty. He 
is 3 iot presented to our view always encircled by Amlah, nor 
does the cutcherry constantly diftuse its dingy air around him. 
Now and then in our experience we have met with a rara avis, 
who finds apparently his liome in the cutcherry rather than the 
bungalow, who never seems happy unless ^adjudicating cases, 
peering into worm-eaten records, examining or signing multifa'^ 
rious documents, casting up or detecting flaws in accounts, 
whose whole talk is of this roohacarry or that ‘ circular order,’ 
and whose tout etiseuible and physiognomy bear an expression 
as sallow and musty as the records over which he delights to 
pore. Such, however, is not the general character of the assis- 
tant, However much he may enjoy performing duty in tlie 
Mofussil, the sedentary cutcherry life in the Sadder Station pos-^ 
Besses for him no peculiar 'charms, the close of office he finds 
rather a relief than otherwise. The I'ccord room with all its 


paraphernalia is his abhorronoe, and is only visited on such high 
occasions as the arrival of Judge or Commissioner, on their usual 
tour of inspection, ^ Neo semper arouin tondit Apollo,’ is his 
nmtto, and he finds regulation cutcherry Jiours ample time to 
gratify his taste for legal lore, or improve his acquaintance with 
Mofussil justice. 

" Among the other residents of the station our assistant occu- 
pies a distinct position, lie is considered by all a social Mark 
Tapley warranted to remain ^ jolty' under all circumstances, and 

S (5ted to make himself ^j^enerally useful’ on all occasions dal- 
sA to promote the sociability of the station. The Magis- 


trate’s family may not be on good terms with that of the Judge. 

^ Cbutncys’ may pooh-pooh the idea of such people as the 
Ikla^qes’ being in society. Such trifles trouble not our assistantj, 
he : turns a deaf ear to their mutual recrimination and petty 
and pursues the even tenor of his way witliout mixing 
ih such In^otiods contentions. Various duties seem to be con- 
special perijuisites of an assistant’s position. Is there a; 
|Sj^ ;vlub at ? The assistant, having recently arrived; 

and fiimiliar with all the lat- 
of new and interesung books } he is forthivitti elector 

nm con» and shortly; 

^ditionat mark of tkinfideneei comphniehted in.. 
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at once considered indispensable in the Local Conwnittee of Pub- 
lic Instruction, where, converted into an examiner, he sho^vs 
his zeal in the educationaf department of the public service by 
diligently * visiting’ and * inspecting’ a Bengali school. Jlis^'tastO 
for accounts” is insidiously inquired into and tested, visions 
of comfortable berths or the secretariat float before his eyes, but 
alas for the vanity of human wishes ! his training must be initiat- 
ed by taking charge of our mutton club or our station -book ac- 
counts, On the occurrence of any demonstration or festive 
occasion our friend’s services arc urgently ih request ; in shoi't 
his name is taken in its literal accei3tation under all circum- 
stances, and he is, nolens vole.us, converted into asociahnartyr,and 
dubbed permanent coadjutor and assistant in promoting the so- 
ciability of ‘ our station.’ 

The history of one day’s life at a Mofussil station generally 
embodies the experience of every day, and the modus vivendi of 
the [assistant presejitsno petiuliar or <liiferent characteristics from 
that of the other residents. A rapid glance will suffice for our 
j)urpo8e. In tlio morning our friend is no sluggard, no inveter- 
ate votary of Morpheus, but a true believer in the old proverb 
^ anent’ early rising ami its healthful consequences. Gladly ' 
escaping from night punkahs, mos(piitocs, mosquito curtains H 
hoc genus omne, he, nothing loth, propai-es to brace his nerves 
for the remainder of the day by a goud gallop on his favorite stud, 
or an invigorating and freshening walk. (leneraliy fond of horse 
flesh, he may turn his taste to some use in his morning rides ; hoi 
may inspect a road, or investigate a case at a distance, dr in 
default of any such opportunity of showing his zeal for the pub- 
lic service, he may, in a rattling run with his dogs after a 
jackal, or in a quiet eautcr with a friend, find excitement mA 
amusement more congenial to his tastes, and equally conducive 
to health. ^ Ohota liazri’ on his return is discussed with a relish 
which only those who follow our friend’s example can know ; 
top boots and riding costume are doffed, a neglige attire assumed, 
tlie wothiug pipe or cheroot diffuses its fragrant smoke around, the 
contents of the ddk bag examined, and, the morning meal oyer, the 
assistant prepares for cutcherry. During the day he is invisible to 
all but the denizens of his Court, and at four o’clock re-appears 
ngjj^in in civilized society. With what afeeling of relief doee lie he^ 
the case called, and the welcome words ‘ kacliari hogayi* prd-; 
houuced 1 With hasty review and quickened step he abandons 
atnlahs, mookfyars, and rci>airs to hiS own biingalo^\theth 

tipnbbci mi^asures for spending the evening. he adjo^# : 

cutchen^y to the study, and there in conVef$e 
niii^hty dead str^e to pass the time till the lengtheidjrig’ sboddw^^^^ 
betoki^lt the approach of evening’s dark successor, night? 
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may cerUiuIy conceive of an assistant in whom the desire of 
le«W"mng, the sacted fire, has not been quenched by interminable 
examjpations ; we may conceive of him dwelling apart, eschew- 
ing the sports of the field, and walking, like tlie Usher in En- 
gine Aram, a solitary man. Far be it from us to disparage the love 
of learning, which can successfully withstand the uselessness and 
inertia produced by an Indian climate j still w^c doubt whether to 
the great majority of 5^ouug assistants, the culture of the Muses, 
the glories of Sanskrit, or the beauties of PeJ'sian, possess so 
much charm as a*good game at racket, cricket or (jnoits. The 
dimate, his duties, position, and all, militate against the pro- 
bability of our assistant Ixatoining one of the literati of the coun- 
try^ Fatigued during the day with cutcherry, his eyes dim- 
med with perusing documents, and the monotonous chant of the 
Sheristadar still ringing in his ears, it is little to be wondered at 
if our friend, eschewing the gi'cCS'e -pleasures of the study, dons his 
cricketing costume, and rcjjairs \vit.lr*the other residents to the 

f round.” AV e were always an-cnthusiaslic cricketer, and although 
uring our sojourn here we have often sighed to see again a match 
at Lord’s, we mut^t admit that a scratch match at an Indian 


station affords mucli more field for amusement, although science 
be ignored. The very severity of tlie exercise enhances its plea- 
sure, and although certain prejudiced individuals who,we arc sure, 
never handled a bat, hint seemingly at the folly of making a toil 
of a pleasure, we alill remain of opinion that such manly sports 
moderately indulged are preferable to overworking the bram, 
and thus playing into the hands of our enemy, the climate, by 
impairing our physical ability to withstand its attacks. 

In the racket court, or cricket ground, our asristant is not 
a mere idle spectator, but an eager and willing player. He 
directs tbe ball skilfully, wields the bat dexterously ; no longer 
obliged to twist his throat in vain attempts to pronounce flie. 
gutteril and nasal Bengali, he vociferates lustily in his mother 
fongae ; his official inertia has disappeared as if by magic,;andi 
as yvo, Jook at hU eager attitude, watching every movement of 
the player’s arm, every twist of the ball op turn of tlie bat, wb 
ahnoat fail to recognize our cuteberry-tired friends Cricket oyer, 
oijr asristant having sacrificed to the graces, joins social 
Mtty assembled on the fmnd, whicli usually serves as the MuU 
itatlpn, or again mounting hU stud enjoys a cantor 
a;itriend, till warned hj the dispersion of the assi^hled 
that day is drawing to a close, he turns his 
hi^d hecnofljards, and there, alone or with soma favored 

{a^tyoenp'of Us es:perience ' 

tlieassistohtatkMoftiiaii Stattoh. ■ 
himu.*;/ We'-lave mm a novicoWyn^ly.'aei^ehd-'. 
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ing the ladder of promotion, we have viewed him at work in 
his cutcherry or on duty in the Mofussil ; and here, leaving him 
amid the quiet of the Sudder Station, reposing d[fter his labors, 
we conclude our sketch. May he not rest contented with the 
knowledge ho has gained in the outset of his career, but ma^ 
the first experience of his apprenticeship serve to guide and di'- 
rcct him amid the intricacy and complicity of his future duties 
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Abt. IV.— 1. Punjavh Reports. , 

2. CONNINeBAH’s Sikhs. 

3. UnpuMished Oriental Manuscripts. 

MaNT years ago, whin the Calcutta Review was still young 
and we 'were so also, when the Sikhs were our deadliest ene- 
imes, and the Sepoy of Oudh and Bhojpore our sword and shield, 
we forwarded a contribution on “ ■The Countries betwixt the Sut- 
and" the Jumna,” the most Easterly provinces of the Sikh 
nation. Driven onwards by a wind from the East, we set- 
tled in that fair province betwixt the Bcas and the Sutlej 
and recorded our impressions in a contribution under the 
name of “ I'he Jhclundhur Doab.” Ten years have elapsed 
since then, and wrought a wondrous change in our position. 
Like the seven sleepers, we rub our eyes as if awaking from 
a dream, for we find that our friends and foes have changed 
places, and that wc are holding the Punjaub with the assistance 
bf Sikhs against those who helped us to conquer it. 

By a mere chance, by the fauey of a great man, by a fatality 
of circumktances, we find ourselves again among a people whom 
we loved so tvell, and in a position to study the character of the 
residents, and visit the great cities of that rich and unrivalled 
tract which lies betwixt the Chenab and the Beas, the original 
Sikh land, the cradle of the faith, the nursery of the chivalry 
of the followers of the Guru. This tract, containing three 
inilBons of men and more than five thousand villages, from the 
eoihmencement of our rule until the present year composed the 
great Eahdre Division. But now a J eroboam has sent away two 
’from the skirts of Kehoboam, the ancient limits hare 
.d^ed td exist, and the sentences which we now string to-, 
giethei^ iire a panegyric of one that has departed. 

Uhderr the Punjaub system of Government the limits hf a 
or what in France would be called a Prefecture 
0^1 &||artmeut, necessarily more nqrfow than in the Bbiai 
hiy" ' Psrejddettoyi .where a Commission comprises (me^half, and 
i^e Agra t^Wrhment one*fifth, of the whole, Prcisidi^i^, ! 
uhihu. of the Judicial and^ Executive in, one ’^4 
Iil^■,’,2fe_,;nbce8^ll•y.■'' The' Lahore .DiyiAoh was, ever ‘the'smidli^ti-. 

rich, ttudded with, 'Villi^hii^''J«ai|„, 
a'.’niartial p^ulatbn; .'in wealth 'shd .pdbulalh^'''' 
|;.'^iiB.(iihoat''One*fodbth'Oif the'Poiijaab,' and in'the''|^'mff'dU^'.. 

'id!ceeedf^''’t;hb decadence of.Bt^eet'SiUgWt^V'' 
:4he;' peh^e^..iu^<^leed,.'an4 .tUslijplied, 
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and quadrupled, the burden on one man's ahouldera of control- 
ling all became intolerable, and one of the last acts of tlie Court 
of Directors was to order the sub-division. 

But In truth it was a glorious country, sloping down from 
the everlasting snow-capped mountains to the frowning desert, 
intersected by vast rivers, rich in corn and sugar and oil, re- 
velling in plenty, overflowing with population, proud of, its 
royal cities aud its numberless villages, proud of its stal- 
wart and sturdy people, who were at the same time great in 
arms and agriculture, with hands, like Cincinnatus, good for 
the sword or the plough. They were no effete race with only 
the faint tradition of the actions of their remote ancestors; 

. within the memory of man they had had a living faith, a vivid 
nationality, and an independent kingdom. Fortune was against 
them, for they came into collision with a race, not more brave, 
but more perfectly furnished witli the appliances of war; but 
they submitted not abjectly, nor without a struggle. 

The great city of Lahore had from time immemorial been the 
seat of Empire. It was no obscure conglomeration of huts, scattered 
here and there under palm-trees, with a row of thatched shops, 
such as suffices for a town and the head quarters of a station in 
the jungle of Bengal. It was a great city before “vMahmood 
crossed the Indus, it had became greater under the Mahome- 
dans. It is still girt with red brick walls, gateways, an<l fortifica- 
tions presenting, with its one hundred thousand inhabitants and 
lofty houses, the appearance of old Home, or one of the mediaeval 
free cities of the German Empire, Tradition has it, that the twin 
sous of the great llama, sovereign of Ayodya, ICusa and Labo 
founded two cities, and called them after their names Kussooa 
and Lahore; in that case Alexander must have stood within 
her Walls. To the end of last century the city was vaguely 
known in Europe as Lahore of the (Jreat Mogul,” never visited 
by European, but connected with Delhi by a royal road, marked 
at intervals by lofty Kos Minars, and magnificent serais. 

On the side of the city, overhanging the river Ravee, is the royal 
fortress, built in all the stateliness of Agra and Delhi, a palace, 
and ah arsenal, with the Deewan Am” for public, and Dcewan 
Khass” for private reception, ranges of a|Jkrtments for the seragjii^ ; 
bastions and gateways decorated in the ornate style of the 
jpCrial period; and from the highest point is commanded a " 

n]:oB]^ct of the Bavee, winding through the rich and teidant V; 
la^s, wi^ lofty minarets of the tomb of , Je^nghofJ^ at; i 
piabn^ruk ; But in truth the modern city c«>vera bn^ a & 
of the space oi^ by the homes and gardene^ eaaiC 
of. the 'ancient city, end for -five 
tOWims the lie spattered 
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crumbling arob, which had been raised by some "proud 
hvtt uidcnown Mahomedaii^ to mark jhis empty state^ or record 
a tale of idle love. ,, 

Such ie. l4ahore— a city with a pedigree of centuries, one of 
the meinlllial cities of the world. Within thirty miles hae 
sprung up in the last century a new city, the child of religion 
and commerce, exceeding Lahore in population, rivalling her In 
wlendour^ and bolding a position in the commercial Republic of 
India> wlfiich ' Lahore never attained ; in spite of the distance of 
twelve hundred miles from the sea, corresponding direct with 
JParis and London, the seat of a manufacture peculiar to herself, 
except to that happy valley of which she is the entrepot ; hav- 
ing relations of exchange with every city of note in the whole 
Peninsula, and enjoying with but a limited number the honour 
of being a Mart.’ Such is Amritsur, the child of the Sikh 
faith, which has thriven amidst the decadence of empire, the 
confusion of civil war, the assaults of foreign invasion ; to whom 
every event appears to bring some advantage, for the fall of the 
nationality and religion of the Sikhs hurt her not, the sack 
of Delhi has brought her hundreds of fresh citizens, and the 
opening out of new lines of road brings her new commerce, and 
protnises a boundless extension. Within one year the liailway 
will connect her with Lahore, and another decade will see her 


ooimeGted with an iron chain with Delhi on the Jumna, and 
Mopltan on the waters which unite in the Indus. 

tot, us now take a survey of those provinces, of which these 
cities are the twin capitals and markets. From Amritsur the 
lofty ranges of the Uimalaya are visible at a distance of eighty 
miles, but, if we travel northwards, the grandeur of the ^^ce* 
develops itself at every stage, and at any part on the line 
of thirty mil^ from the mountains the scene is one which words 
describe. All the grandest views of Alpine scenery in 
ISuropi^ dwindle into nothing, for here on a clear day after rain 
wn have '^ before our eyes an extent of eternal snow^, veaehlng^^ 
!l^iiigal> the entrance of the valley of Oashmeet, ^ 
otibe , dist%^ in the kingdom of Busahir > 

Mnijah. tpw;pri^ above range, of varying altitude 

ibi^len b sometimes in sheer preoiptce to 

'‘ipd etitting 'the' horizon with' a broad, even^Tidge'^t^' : 

^hefe'the rivers -at the time of 'the 
have fbteed ihemseives through ih ; 

It- wbr^'lnti> the-bowels of 'the 
^ solitai:y 
„or:#y'ch 'wes^ies 'ihe.intellbot 
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for a sum which appears paltrjr. As far as th« Kar^ >e re- 
taifted some thousaud square miles undet* our ow^n rule, because 
they were there, and from tlie Eavee upto Bokhara aud Tar» 
kund, regions unknown to the Surveyor and never trodden by 
the feet of men wlm make maps, we handed over to tlie uncon- 
trolled rule of a s'liccessful intriguer on the condition that he paid 
the lordly tribute of five goats, wliich has since been commuted into 
three pairs of long Cashinecr shawls for Her Gracious Majesty; 
The majestic mountains look on contemptuously as they are 
thus passed from hand to hand, foi; they may defy all the jyowers 
of the earth to extract one Eupec from their surface, or to cross 
over their unapproachable heights. 

« * Enthi-oned on one of the lower ranges in the mountain, be- 
twixt the Ravee and the Chenab, is tbeSiill town and fortress of 
tiummoo, which the craft and fortune of one man have converted, 
into the capital of a kingdom large enough in area to swallow 
up the narrow limits of \pany a European Potentate. When 
the Rebellion of 1857 was at its worst, ere Delhi had fallen, 
when the wisest were pondering which side should be taken, 
the crafty old fox had to obey a messenger who brooks 
no answer, and who cannot be outwitted; and, as his army des- 
cended to lend doubtful assistance to the assaulters" of Delhi, 


the old Eaja felt his kingdom depart from him ; all his ‘ 
schemes, his deceits, his secret murders, his cruelties, his un- 
limited and scarcely appreciable 'wretchedness did not save oiir 
honourable ally, and the sceptre passed into the hand of one 
born in the purple, one who has nei er known the hard 
periences of life. We saw him last winter in all the bravery 
of his Court, his elephants with silver howdas, his troops, 
guns, and all the external ceremonials. The youth sat in. his 
father’s bail in the silver chair of state, and around him and 
behind him were the pillars of his state, the nobles of his clan, 
distinguished by the heron’s plumes in their turbans. He himse^ . 
in ; tJ^e splendour of his appearance, the nobility of his lookj^ 
the dignity of Ws manner, seemed not unworthy of the plac^, 
by h« side sat his only son still a child, the heir /of hk! 
ihi'oue* Ai sunset, as the bells of tho temples sounded 

he rose from his seat, and stood till the?; 
moments, had passed. Some remarked that on 
' as OU -all, in his rich girdle he wore an Englitth double 
bspi^led, pistol of the simplest manufacture, and no doubt thb 
m^t mWsei; the wonder ceases^ when we hi^a^^t 

' attempted, and-ono^'th@'''ipteiid^f 

' was vhii' owa "half-bro Aer, who stooS idiji ^ 

oihet^n^ but one oi 
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native dynasties^ whether founded on long hereditary" right, 
or built up by the talents and crimes, of one iiidividuaf. The 
sovereignty of Cashmeer may to-morrow be again in the market, 
and is a source of weakness, instead of strength, to the great 
Government which sold five millions of men for so many oaga 
of silver to create it. 

Bnt let the spectator turn his back on the mountains, and 
look out on the wide territory spread befoi'e him: let Him 
transport himself to the sacred heights of Tricotra, and, shar- 
pening his sight by imaginjj.tion, grasp in the whole of the tract 
which it is bur object in these lines to describe. No such kingdom 
met the enraptured gaze'^of the proj^het from the top of Mount 
Pisgah : no such promised land fell into the possession of the follow- 
ers of Moses, as this whiidi just one hundred years ago was parti- 
tioned among the twelve Misuls, or tribes, of the Khalsa, the 
followers of Guru Govind. From the mountains to the distant 
desert slopes down the rich and fertile land, teeming with villages 
and towns, with men and cattle, with cereals, oils and saccharines, 
with dyes and cottons. From the mountains, suppHeil from the 
eternal fountains of snow flow forth the Vipasa, the Airavati and 
the Chandra Bhaga, into which a hundred streams, not known 
to ftoe, drain their over-abundant waters. Well may the igno- 
rant rustic strive to conciliate the favour, or apiiease the wrath 
of these river gods; well may he offer up at the shrine of 
Noah , to whom he blindly attributes power over inundations, 
for his cattle and his homestead are at the capricious mercy 
of the river, which one year causes him to laugh and sing while 
he contemplates the fatness of his land, at another carries a- 
way bis home, his oxen, his groves and bis acres, and scatters 
; miles along his silvery course, while the owner appeals 

. to all Ms gods in vain. 

Within a, Hue of forty miles from the mounta,ias is, such 
/ richness of soil, such cultivation, both in highlands, al^hg thb 
dorsal ridges of the tracts betwixt the rivers, and in thMbW- 
lapds witlun the affluence of their waters, as^ the rest of India 
i^y but not surpass. A sturdy and strong race have ihi|de 
the most of their opportunities, have by wells compelled the 
Mrth, to give out water from her bowels, and let it pereoMte < 
^ong . the surfoo)^ And in the country betwixt tbe /Be^ 
aM , Bavee art has leut her assistance, and as by the proce^ 
since- the,'- day^ Bayee first isstted'Ti’jbm'the* 

bed 'hasAp^P^ned^ under the Uttritidubf ine' ' 
/!. f^fi|todMr>^te'rsAowflow s^ below thesnrfaojg^,as 
ehUl-bf the. engineer has imt 
< fflreot |er -l^ur^e into^ new 
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sert, winds the beauteous Plusiee — strong without rage j full with-- 
out overflowing, deep and rapidly rushing, overhung with foliage 
and trees like the Jordan, 'fringed with luxuriant cropaj^and 
beautiful peeps of truly English scenery. Gardens spring tip 
along its course, groves j)lanted on Its banks look green, their 
leaves do not wither, nor do their fruits in due season fail 
But like scenes that are brightest, like beauty that is fairest, it 
perishes this year, and gives way to the giant limbs, and broad, 
lazy, but regulated flow of the new canal. Bridged, fettered, 
regulated, the wild waters of the Ravee arc subdued, and made 
to answer like a horse to the bridle, to go whither they are told, 
to be stored up where they are ordered, to keep an even depth, 
to be doled out, like grain, by the measure, and to carry bur- 
dens like a pack horse. A bridled stream is the greatest triumph 
of man, for no longer can it with capricious course eat away 
villages and overwhelm the ripening harvest, no longer waste 
its fertilizing waters and perplex and irritate the husbandman. 

A Canal is a greater triumph than a Railway, as one of the great 
natural and all but living features of the country is subdued 
and brought under control. 

In the second belt of country, ranging from forty to eighty or 
a hundred miles from the hills, is the struggle betwixt the 
sturdy soil ami sturdier cultivator. Tn vain saltpetre crops out 
of the uninviting surface, and renders brackish all the wells,* 
in vain rich crops of reeds, of wild grasvS, of stunted copse en- 
cumber the surface, as the spontaneous gifts of the earth. The 
husbandman wages unequal and yet not unsuccessful war with 
decreasing fertility. What science might do has never been 
tried, but the man and his stock and his miserable implements 
do wonders. All the weary watches of the night me Oxen 
revolve round the well ; all the weary day the surface is scratch- 
ed with plough, stamped by cattle, sparsely manured, and miser- 
ably weeded; and yet year after year comes the glad harvesty ’ 
population increases, and grain is so cheap that the complaint 
is of abundance not of scarcity. With the opening canal new I 
r^iohs will come under the plough, new villages spring into ex^ 
istenoe. ' . _ ' > - v 

; iJot un^ateful is life in scenes such as these amidst a manly 
aid contented population- For eight months in the year the 3!*cht 
Is ibe proper home of him, who loves his' duties and hisp^OplO. 

ihe comes to know, and be known of them : thus 
in^tience;, and Ideal knowledge, give him a. power not ifco be 
by b^bds, dr uphold by bayone^ The notables oCi% t 

bou^Odd meet tbeir friend and ruler on bis mdlf^ng 1^0* 
gt^yboarda tbrdhg round his unguarded door with pre^nti 
best fiijbits Of tbO land, or a little sugar, spieds ahd ^ 
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ceding to the fashion of their country} a.nd ere never so happy 
as when allowed to seat themselves on the carpet, and talk over 
old times and hew events, the promise of the harvest, the last 
ord^s of the rnlers. From his fort eomes down with diminish- 
ed state the representative of the old feudatories, who are now 
gmdnally , being absorbed. He no doubt resets the time when 
murders and plunder were more fasHionable, and feels himself- 
out of place in the hew order of things, and in a few more years 
his race will bdve passed away, like that of the wolves and the 
tigers. Often the morning march is varied by the crossing of 
some stream, or the wading of a sudden torrent, or by some 
adventure by flood and field. Storms occasionally beat round 
our capvess home at night ; black care, tied up in the Post- 
man’s wallet behind the horseman, finds ns out daily, however ob- 
scure and distant from the house of cities may be our re- 
treat. Sdll in spite of the hard riding at sunrise and sunset, 
'«iid the hard work during the brief winter days, happy and 
‘peaceful are the hours spent in camp too often alone, in the 
lifoTth of India. 


Bnt to the South extends another and stranger belt of coun- 
ty, “ the Bar,” the great solitai^ desert jungle which oc- . 
enmes the vast spaces betwixt the rivers of the Punjaub. Our 
guide takes us to the top of a lofty tower, and, spreading out his 
-Wifb,. announces that this sombre forest extends unbr^en and 
’unvaried above one hundred and fifty miles to Mooltmi. We 
’ look over a sea of jungle and grass tufts — grass enough to feed 
all cattle in the world — we wonder what object the Crea- 
tor had in view, when he left such vast expanses of trees 
whi<^ betur no fruit, and are so beautiful in outline. Far off we 



caa trace the silvery line of the rivers, fringed with tre^ and 
Cultivation. Here no human habitation ; no animal save the Ibx, 
jithe • the partridge shares the empire with opantiees 

^rdO; of cattle, sheep, and camels ; herb tne camel seenis toi-be 
at lolpae, and we catch glimpses of him enjoying himself, wjbhih 
he .emrtainly does, not do elsewhere. Broad roads traverse the 
ai stated intervals are the serais, the weUs, the eibre- 
tripagh for cattle and the police station. , ‘ > , 

,! t conveyances peculiar to thecouinf^i ituidilhe 

oivihsh^dh and long trains of camels^ Ipden wiititithl- 
l!nglaad,<and mertdiandite, f^evcd at i^ea 
M nsUea ^ bt^leck traioj, which l^pa 

whip packages <» soMiPrfi wdf 
/l|(^,h$ivW:helm up mode of Caiili^ inx 

.,.J)^::px<iribea''|nto,'a «aict>''tpid tol}^& and' jolting, all titd, Wciiry, 

^'haft'iis S0nnded’at.ii^" 
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cla-Dgerous ad a conveyance, is the truck, which is drawn by two 
horses, and dashes along when once the horses start, abandoning 
the road or pretence of road, and taking the easiest course 
among the brushwood 5 on the truck is fastened a litter with 
canvass sides, and in the litter are. stowed away ladles and 
children and invalids, who, if they have good nerves and. 
good luck, arrive safe at their destination^ But for speed, for 
delight, and for danger, in this wild track, give us a seat by the 
driver in the mail-cart : strong, springy, highwheeled, suffici- 
ently weighted with official correspondence and overland let- 
ters, this vehicle is dragged by two horses, one being fasten- 
ed outside the shafts after the manner of the Grecian cha- 
jriot, or the outrigger in the Russian sledge. Away — Away : — 
hold hard by the iron bar, and gird your loins tight, and 
you will enjoy all the pleasure of being run away with, with- 
out being deprived of the danger, as you are in the railroads, 
ten miles an hour skinimjing along the roads — oh such roads, 
with sucli heavenward ^Its, in spite of the straw which is libe- 
rally strewed over the ruts, as if all the females along the line 
were lying in. You hear peculiar phraseology, and have strange 
companions, and hear for the first time that a Hindoo will not 
blow a Mahomedan bugle. But stranger still are the horses : 
will they start, or will they not ? — that is the question. You have 
over and over again the same dumb shew, the same proportion 
of deceit, the same amount of force, applied to get these strange 
beasts into motion. The coaxing is tried first ; — Mera Jan’* My 
life, Mera Bahadur,” My fine fellow : gradually the seduc*^ 
tive line verges into the authoritative, and at last, when J ehu’s pa- 
tience is exhausted, a boundless flow of stable abuse pours out, 
frightful to hear, and comprehending in one condemnation the 
recusant nag’s ancestors in the remotest degree, and all hik fe- 
male relations. It is an interesting study of very indifreren.t 
horse flesh. As the monthly nurse remarked, " their tempers are 
born with them,” for some go off like lambs ; some stand out for 
a few minutes, as a point of honour ; some spin round with 
the cart ; in vain the wheels are moved behind, and their forelegs 
pulled onwards with ropes, in vain they are patted, kicked and 
stabbed, but they generally go at last, and we suppose they die 
lasty but, though we often along the road meet the dead body 
of a camel, (Jot that is their proper burial ground,) we never ! 
; remember commg on a dead mail-cart horse. 

Sometimes the ruins are passed by of ap ancient dty’-^atreeta 
and , houses still to be traced, destroyed on some former invi^nL 
or period of destruction which recur &eqtte:i|Stiy in.: ]]adilU ; 
, Itbe wre^hed huts of the modern village have been built 
vast debris, and are huddled round the proteelhpfg loif 

BzntMvm, - ' > ' ' 'I , ' ff'*' ' ' ' > ;; 
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shrunk into tho old seraU with the gates olosed at niglit, for 
there are strange necessities and strange people in these 
wastes. Bitter arc the waters that have to be drunk. Or dur- 
ing the night you come suddenly on the lino of march of a Eu- 
ropean Hogiment — the advance guard of camels, and suttlers, 
and baggage cattle, and au army ot servants ; at length you 
hear the heavy tramp, you sec the dark column, and dis- 
tinguish the occasional gli&toning of a bayonet in the torch- 
li(^ht, and nnikc out tho oifioers at the head, and you draw 
aside to let pass in a cloud of dust tliosethii'aty, ftxit-sore Biitons. 
And nowhere down the lino doe-, the faithful miiestone dc-»<‘rt 
the traveller, and the still more faithiiil telegraph pole, which 
raises its head as a protest agnijii.1 the abseneo of civilization, 
and tlie guide points out wonderiugly two farrows turned up, 
— ^tlie one is the stamp of the Iron Horse, am I the other the 
line of the Canal, for in a few years both Canal and Itail will 
run side by side through this waste. « A slight geological subsi- 
dence of a few feet would change all into fertility, and even 
now, as abrancU of the river i^ neared, a bright Oasis p, learns out, 
And the grateful sound of the revolving wheel tells of the earth 
being forced by sturdy man to } leld its abundance. 

Such arc the tracts of which we try to oflbr a faint descrip- 
tion ; they should bo seen iu their fertility and in their barren 
solitude to be appreciated. And so situated arc they on the 
tlireshold of India, so narrow is the space betwixt mountain 
and desert, that all tho invaders of India must have thronged 
through it. The darkness of ni^ht has close<l over the period 
when the Ariau races advanced from the great cradle of nations, 
the alluvial plains of Mesoj>otamia, but they mint have threaded 
tJlO defiles of Affghanistan, they must have lifted their eyes in 
tApturo to the Cbumba mountains, and perhaps thought with 
I'egrot of their old Armenian and C'aucasian snows ; they must 
Imve crossed by raft, or skin, or by ford, one and all of the great 
Five Rivers, contending perhaps at each stage with the rude 
aborigines. Thus came the Brahmins, the Kathsei or Khutree^ 
Getie or tluts, bringing with them the old antc*Mosaic 
traditions, and the cheriMied pre-diluvian gods, which had coat 
the world one Deluge* There were brave men no doubt befote 
AfeKander, but we know nothing about them, so they may as 
well not have existed : but when Alexander raised the curtain, 
found in these regions a highly civilized people. He came, 
ho saw, and be cosmuered, but somewhere on the East of the 
river Hyj^is l>aused, and there must have been erected the 
pilhi^ With the original of the famous inscription, 

“Kao Alekawosb Hire pbevwt;* 

When oentitries had effacod tlie memory of the visit of the 
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strange Western conqueror^ there came a nevr invade. Great 
events had taken place in that thousand years* Borne had riaeti 
and fallen : the religion of Ch|*ist had been superseded iti the East 
by the creed of Mahomet ; and the time had come when India 
must be introduced into the comity of nations, though for China 
there still remained another thousand years of jealous isolation* 
Far up. in the interior of the celestial empire^ in those tracts 
where the great rivers leave the mountains, there may be vast 

{ )kins, and ancient cities, and great populations witn strange 
anguages, customs, and religions, of which we still know no- 
thing, but from the day that the first lances of Mahmood gl^aipa- 
ed ill the passes of Peshawur, we have a flood of light thrown 
upon the country betwixt the Chenab and the Beas, and Lahore 
became the capital of Northern India. Dynasty after dynasty 
ruled there, and new settlers appropriated the soil. We know 
nothing of the process under which land changed hands ; the 
cry of the despoiled never reaches us. We know nothing of the 
cause by which the new •faith was propagated, how in each 
village younger sons, or unsuccessful litigants, were tempted to 
abandon the faith of their ancestors and for Ibve of men adopt 
the new idea. The bitter feelings, the domestic fends, which . 
accompanied these events, have been forgotten, but the fact re- 
mains, and Hindoo and Mahomedan share together their inheri- 
tance without grudge, a standing comment on the monstrous ab- 
surdity of introducing under a Christian Government the old 
disinheriting Braliminical laws. Cities and towns were bulk, 
their names were changed, and, when the time come, they dwinW 
died away, and their materials were made use of to build other 
towns : the Mahomedans pulled down temples, and built mosq^ues, 
and wdth retributive justice at a later period the Hindus pul- 
led down mosques wherewith to rebuild temples: the Palace and 
Fort, the Garden and the proud Tomb sprung up, hereafter, to 
be converted to strange uses, as Forts, ZenaOas, and Eng^sh; 
Churches, but the memory of the builder was soon forgotten/^ 
Nothing is permanent in the East* Still the country fiouri^ed, . 
ppnred forth its annual tributes of the kindly gifts of this earthy - 
was ever the prey of the strongest, for the fatal gift^of her benu^': 
ty rendered her ever desirable, and her physical position tender^^; 
bd her always defenceless, ever at the mercy of her pbwerfi^K;; 
neighbours at Cabul and Delhi, ever oscillating on the 
* of alternate domiaibn towards the North-West and ; 

occupying tiiie same position as Palestine betwixt Egypt ante 
^S3yri% and Lbinbardy befcafixt Austria and France* 

Hilclima say tvhat they like, let them talk of ^ bleasin^ 

tional ihdependenoejf, and descant on the 

;aad; of course ,o bad, Govorfi^eiit^ and, the ateentofi^, 
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«n» these thinaa are not felt ao keenly or appreciated ro fully 
.r'fhe p^Xm their vUlages. as the little tyrannies of the pet- 
tv laiid^owner, and the good-natured fatherly ki^ne^ of the 
gei Go^Sent. Lahore may have been, 

^ j.^*^rAaa flip Apntre of intriffue; heads may have tallen iiKe 
nannies honsesmay have been plundered, and females, decked yes- 
SrMke and^els the plunder of provinces, may have b^n 
IS Sin rags ; but far away-far away m the peaceful nro- 
Sb the long Indian day has worn itself 

jfr i ^ 

S-S e beter of wood Ld dmwer of water, who rose 



Tn^ montl^ bwu#t round to him in duo succession tho annuiil 
fSivate and thehalf-ycarly Imrvests, glad season of rejoimng, 
St which he did not forget to trim a lamp on the steps of the 
old iemple> and to worship with offerings 

IdSSe. as his father! had done before him. His children 

■i'rSSmg »i b.l., Kot 

l^oul victory, but the old man neither knew why it was 
Iwhfc or vmt {rood came of it to the country ; his only mwks 
' W were some wedding or some birth, the only reminder® 
of age were the grey hairs in his beard. As his physu^l stren^h 

a S! he ^aba'ndoned the 

vonneer hsmds without repining; he had fed bis whelps 
$h0n he wa« starong and they must feed him now.. Hesetried 


mv feeling ot ename lor evu uciwiw,, y* --- 

days, unconscious of ever having committed any 

of judgment Thw 

the futwe 

' ‘ -aliwi’i htb "cbt^' hot help it, end did not much care, ^ ihoStWOft 


SE '.IMP' 111*10 '^h^er in intellect than the ' 

P: d^WBfid hy the ponsctoBpMB of 

^IhStoUf kaowted^e, Unafcandpned m spite of 
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would be born one of those gifted epiritB^ who are destin- 
ed to^each millions a new mode of groping after God, if haply 
they may find him. Theye was a man — we dare not say—sent from 
God, but on whom so large a portion of the divine afflatus had 
fallen, that to him the great gift of welding the hearts of men, 
of developing a new idea, was conceded. lie stood on the con- 
fines of a new dispensation, and recognized his position ; ho 
mounted a high tower in his mind, and looked out on the spiritual 
state of his countrymen, and beheld one half sunk in the sloth 
and degradation of a ceremonial worship, and the other half, 
possessed indeed by a great spiritual truth, but blinded by fana- 
ticism and false zeal. The name of this man was Nanuk^ 
Humble was his position, butter and hon^y were his words, 
he preached peace, and love, and mutual concession ; he taught, 
that men were the sons of one father, and he laughed to 
scorn the show of ceremonials ; he was as meek as Aaron^ as full 
of wisdom as the Author of Ecclesiastes, he sought to byitig 
the world into subjection By the influence of his mild doctrines. 
But after him came another Prophet, with a sword-like Gideon’s, 
who wrote* his words in flame, and rivalled in the intensity of 
feeling, and bitterness of vengeance, the prophet kings of the 
Maccabees. If Nanuk was the Moses, Govind was the Joshua 
of the new people. ; 

Both have left written legacies, known in tlioir language 
os ^^the book,” which grey-headed men still clmunt in the 
gate- way 6f the castle, 6r the adytum of the tenjple, ao 
companied by the twang of rude barbytons. The elder: 
prophet arrived at one of those eras, when the ancient re- 
ligion of the people was being exposed to a severe trial in tl^e 
presence of a propagandist and dominant rival. Tho^ Hindu 
is essentially a quietist, and the sublime doctrines which form 
the substratum of that faith which the Arians had introduced 


into India, had, after the expulsion of the Buddhists by sheer 
iorce, degenerated into gross and sensual form. In vain froija time : 
to time had risen up schools under great masters with the noble 
deBign of internal reform : religious equality Had been preach? 'i 
ed, it. had been proposed to level caste by faith, the vulgar 
tongue had been licensed as a vehicle of religious thou|mt, 
had been Renounced, but the founders of the new sectsiit^ . 
.nbt to make social improvement an object, or to ; 

propagandism with a national feeling; they had in 
much of ascetic, and too little of the practical element. . At 
a certain stage all internal reforms are hopeleeaf ; I 

ifr net fdr enough ; it is necessary to retturr 
^taih, and o new inspiration from the" 
presence pf Mahomedanism was a 
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ignorant people could no longer be imposed upon tbat-Brah- 
mahisin was a necessity of existence* On the contrary the power 
no longer existed to punish heretics with worldly penalties, 
and the feeling of the people had outkripped the stereotyped 
form* They understood as little what they heard, as the peasan- 
try of England do the dogmas of the Athanasian Creed, or the 
anathemas of the Commination ; a bull -headed conservatism pre- 
vented the priesthood from anticipating the intellectual storm ; 
but, as the appearance of Mahomet took place at the time of the 
deep degradation of the Greek Church, and as Luther protested 
against .the' errors of the Homan, so stood forth at this time Na- 
ttuk. His influence spread irresistibly on a people not open to 
conviction in argument, sind dull to appeals to the conscience i| 
it maintained and will mantain its place, until a new ferment- 
ing take place of the theological Idea, and he be superseded by 
a new picture of the Divinity, believed in as blindly, and laid 
down as positively, as any of its predecessors, and the foolish 
multitude in their foolish heart ccifse to care for the doctrines 
and tenets of Nanuk. 

And one hundred years later, when the second prophet ap- 
peared, there arose among the agricultural population of 
this country a wondrous yearning for political liberty, a won- 
drous desire on the part of the poor to appropriate the wealth of 
the rich, a wondrous feeling that freebooter and sovereign 
were of the same or kindred origin* This led hundreds to aban*^ 
don the plough and take to the road, wduch in those days led them 
to palaces instead of prisons. A halo then encircled the petty, 
as it still does the imperial, robber : the hireling page of the 
historian was all that was required to make them great, for 
their ambition was only bounded by what they could lay hold of, 

; their valour was only limited by their tenacity of life. The fool- 
fellow, who robbed in the jungle, would atone his guilt on 
the gallows : the noble creature, who sacked a city, would create a 
.{irmcipality, and his descendants would be honoured by the Bri - 
tish Governmeut, and styled Ancestral Fief-holders.” ! 


. ^ Bis crucom ecclcris protium tulit, hie diadema.” 

i life pf JUl^k is so intimately connected with the proviu;^ 

. |i|f]|nch lie bellpfi thn Chenab and Beas that we most briefly 4:^11 

. be bfMrB>and there he died; there he foraged 

aev^i^tfellhis'd^j^eendants mid followers, and the very naine hy 

J»e» ytipiMaity, w tha^nf beW'hw 
' • Plf; ^seijies. proper name by which Jh# CWUtiy ; 

bo u ^hland?’ Many a sh^e W Ipnpg ip 

e^ts whiob he viBite4 dwrui^p 1^ ‘ 

f ; tfihpts hotio hero ‘ 


- PWJUi ■ 
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personal importance has been magnified* Hero-worship has 
converted the teacher into a god: the chronicles which are faith- 
fully read and prodigally adorned with paintings, the walls of 
the temples on which every act of his life is depicted, the 
oral legends which are handed down from father to son, the 
feeling of the people — all have declared him to have been an ema- 
nation of the Deity, sent down by the Creator to take the form 
of man, when sin was ripe in the world. He has been invested 
with the gift of miracles and other divine attribute?^, and is 
supposed even now to have the power of conferring blessings* 
To none of these did he lay claim ; he assen ted no divine mission, 
he sought to found no now polity, ho admitted all foregoing 
teachers, he only taught his disciples the result of his own 
experiences, exhorted to moral virtues, and recommended prac- 
tical excellence as preferable to profitless asceticism. 

Wc have carefully perused those chronicles, only in late 
times accessible to Kuropcans ; wc have listened to the treasur- 
ed words which fell from *the teacher’s lips, we have visited 
w'ith a reverend feeling the place where he was born, where 
ho lived, and died; wc liavc sought in easy conversation with 
the people to catch the living feeling, the popuhu' sentiment. 
Wc wished to gather the mystery of the origin of this belief, 
for Nanuk is not, like llama, or Buddha, or Krishna, a fabulous 
individual, I’ound whom the lapse of c.cnturics has thrown a my- 
thical halo; he is not, like Mahomet, or the true Christ, the de- 
nizen of a far country, whose doctrines have been translated among 
strange people in strange langnagos. He was a contemporary of 
our earliest reformers, lie lived ami died among his own people ; 
his descendants are still among us ; the forms of life have in no 
way changed since he completed his mission. Painful feelings 
are forced upon us as wc think of such things, feelings such as 
arise on the perusal of the life of a modern Roman Catholic 
Saint — a St. Theresa or a St. Francis, for the people who be- 
lieve these fables are of ourselves, of the nineteenth century, 
understanding fairly all the range of human science and ap- 
pliances, but in this matter blind ; for a lying spirit has beguil- 
ed men, otherwise sensible and shrewd, to believe that Nanuk 
raised the dead to life, healed the sick, flew through the aiir, 
walked the sea, blessed and cursed, and had power over the ele-' 
ments. Not that they saw it themselves, but they had tr^ition. 

• handed down orally, and in Scripture collected bpr hb im-;^ 
mediate followers from “^ose who accompanied him in hb 
travels — men j^or and illiterate, with no’ object to lie, and ho ' 
claim to power. We turn away with a sickehing f^elhng, for 
things are believed of millions ; they were not dc^ne in a 1 

This is a pottion of that divine gift of faith, whicl^^jB^i^ 
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basis of all religions; these fables, though of nodern date, ha’^e 
unhappily gained such credence, that the Siklis believe them 
dogmatically, and will die for their truth ; the Hindoos believe 
them historically ; the Mahomedaua even admit the facts ; and, 
when we try to raise the veil, we find that the man in whom 
they believe, was good, virtuous, chaste, free from passion, pride, 
or avarice, worthy of our adthirati^n as one of the lovers of 
mankind. 

To the Sonth-Westof the city of Lahore in the Sub-division 
^uruckporo, in tlic extreme corner of the district where the jung- 
ly Bar adjoins on the doraains of agriculture and civilization, stood, 
as it stands now, the little village of Tuhvundio. With the neigh- 
bouring villages it belonged to a wild tribe of Mahomedans, whcK, 
had iniinigratcd from the countries beyond the Sutlej, thcBhuttees, 
whose tastes were for cattle* rearing and cattUvliftiug, and whose 
habits were nomadic, a contrast to the Hindoo Juts, who were 
gregarious, aud agricultural, and not friendly to the new comers. 
The village was thus on the confines of the forest, and the field 
and the dcbateable land of ttvo races and two religions. In 
lliis village and in the house of one Kaloo, the village accoun- 
tant, a member of the Bedee. tribe of tlie great Kiiutree caste, in 
the year of our Lord was born a male child. Prodigies 

attended him from the first ; on entering the world he looked 
round and smiled : the nurse stated that at the moment, she 
heard sounds resembling the cries of salutation and welcome 
with which a great man is received on his arrival. Signs of 
greatness, of wisdom, and of bounty, displayed themselves early : 
his mother in a dream beheld the gods worshipping and praising 
him ; at tlie age of five he distributed among Fuqueers all the pro- 
perty that he could lay hold of : the spot is still sliown where 
he was born, and close by another favoured shrine marks the scene 
of the sports of his childhood. Lands are set apart by the British 
Government foi the maintenance of these, and many other simi- 
lar institutions. As the child grew up, he acquired learning with- 
out any effort, and argued with, and convinced, his teachers, but 
nothing would induce him to attend to the duties of life, and his 
father was too poor to maintain him in idleness. While in charge 
of cattle, ha allowed them to injure a neighbour’s field, but, 
when complaint was made, lo I the injury had been miraculously 
remedied. Qu another occasion he fell asleep, and, as the day 
advanced, and the rays of the sun fell upon liiin, a deadly Cobra 
spread its hood over his head, and passers by were awe-struck at 
the sight of him, as he slept on 

' . / • * Non sine Diis animosus infans” 

On ano|her occasion, when similarly asleep, the boughs of 
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& tree were miraculously deflected from their natural po- 
sition to screen liiin from the heat. The spots where all 
these wonders took plac'e arc shown, and all the villagers, 
including Rai Bholur, the Mahomedan lord of the soil, 
were convinced of the coming greatness of the lad, and tried 
to shelter him from the angi^of his father, who took a more 
material view of liis son’s conauct. At length at the age of 
sixteen Kaioo sent his son out on a trading expedition with a 
companion from the same village, and the sum oi forty Rup^tl&s- 
On their road in the jungle they met a company of mendicants 
and, entering into conversation, young Nanuk found tliat these 
men had no occasion for houses, 1&r clothes, or luxuries ; that 
they were free from the cares as well as the joys of life. They 
refused his oflers of money as being useless to them, and so 
worked on his excitable nature that ho invested the whole of 
his cajfital in food and fed the party : lie returned to his village, 
and hid himself under tli^ boughs of a large tree which is still 
venerated. Discovered by his exasperated father, he urged 
that he had bSeu directed to do a good business, to realize a 
good profit, and he maintamed that in laying vp treasures in 
heaven he had dune so. The spot is still known by the name of 
the Profitiiblo Investment.” It must be remembered that 
mendicants then, now, abounded in the land, and tlmt there 
was much real worth, us well as odious deceit, in the profession. 
It was, and it is still, the only outlet for the irregular youth : they 
had no sea, no colonies, no India, where angry parents could 
exile their prodigal children. When then a young man was too 
truthful to swallow the conventional lies of the home circle, too 
catholic-minded to keep within the narrow groove of the domes** 
tic dogma, there was lunhing for him but to strip ofl* his clotlies, 
and join a troop of iueudi('.aut3 who so fur differed from the reli- 
gious orders of Homo, that they were really free, and were a ^ 
standing protest against the tyranny of the regular clergy, the 
Brahmins. 

It 80 liaiipened that a sister of Naniik’a had married a corn- 
dealer at Si>oltanpore in the Jhclundhur Doab, and to her Kaioo 
consigned his scape-grace son. At that city resided Nuwab Dow- 
lut Khan fjodhee, a, relation of the reigning family of Deliu,' , 
and himself a man of great power, though he fell a few y^ra ^ 
later before the rising power of the Emperor Baber- Nanuk,. : 
by . the interest of his brothor-in-lavr, was employed as, comptroll- 
er of the stores of the Kuwaub’s liouseholcl ; so bouudle^;:’ 
were his charities that he was accused to his jnaster of wastih^^* 
his goods, but, when the accounts were taken, a large 
came out in bis favour, a practical illustration 
the charitable man is indeed blessed. At this 
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hi flolioitations of his family, lie married, and two sons were 
born to him. 

The leaven however within him had now fermented, and ci- 
vilized life became intolerable. He felt it his duty, his calling, to 
cast off all the ties of family, of kindred, all links of habit, and 
start on his heaven-inspired n^ion of preaching. In vain did 
his relations remonstrate ; his ^kther and father-in-law never 
would, or could, realize the necessity, and, when he actually pre- 
pirod to take the fatal step, they appealed to the Nuwaub for 
his assistance. It appeared that Nanuk liad passed three whole 
days with the water up to his neck in the neighbouring stream 
of the Beyn, and had thetlce proceeded to. take up his abode in 
the jungles, abandoning the habitations of men. The spot is 
still shown where he entered and left the stream, and the cre- 
dulous chronicler narrates how he visited, during his immersion, 
the god vrlio presided over the waters. When the Nuwaub sum- 
moned him, he replied that he kne^v no earthly master, that he 
was the servant of God : he was persuaded however to return to 
the city, and, finding that he rvas ahakon as a Hindu, the 
Nuwaub fondly hoped to make him a Mahomedan, and persuade* 
ed him to accompany him to the mosque. 

Here occuired a incmoi able scene, and a lesson was read by 
the young devotee, which applies to all nations and all religions. 
When the long line of Mahomedans knelt down and prayed, 
Nanuk stood up in silence: when the Nuwaub remonstrated with 
him, be said, O Nuwaub, you were not praying, your thoughts 
were wandering, and you were at Candahar buying a horse.’* 
The Mahomedan noble, struck with awe, confessed that it was 
so : not so the wily Cawjec, who challenged Nanuk to convict 
hirn. Nanuk composedly replied; — You, O Cawjee, were 
^thinking of your daughter, who has just been brought to bed, 
* and fearing lest your colt should fall down the open well.” The 
conscience-stricken Cawjee could not hold up his head, and 
Nanuk was allowed to retire amidst the applause both of Hin^ 
dus and Mahomedans. 

His companions in his forest life were Bala, a Hindoo. Jut of 
hi?l own village, wdro was with him from his childhood to his 
death and assisted to compose the marvellous chronicles of hi$ 
life, and Murdbana, a Mahomedan musician who played on that 
fantastically shaped instrument which is called a ^^Rubaub.” 

stories are told of this instrument which was brought 
down from celestial, regions, and which refused to give utter- 
ance to any other cadence but the praise of God, the Almighty, 
t\n Oreatorc alone. ' When the strings of the instrument were 
8<m:i?^J^rth burst the sounds 
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^ “ T\i hi Narayiin kar kirtar : Nanuk bandiih tera’* 

“ Thou art God the Creator : Nanuk is tbj slave.” 

iTcarlng this JTanuk usecl to fall into a trance, regardless of all 
human things, and remain whole days wrapt in meditation of 
God, while the unfortunate musician, who was. exceedingly weak 
in the matter of fleshly wants, was exposed to fatigue and 
hausted by hunger. When he spoke, he is represented as al-* 
ways enclosing his meaning in brief and sententious rhymes, 
which were treasured up by his disciples, and incorporated j,jn 
the sacred volume. 

He now commenced his wanderings. That they extended all 
over India is probable ; that he visited Mecca in Arabia is cer- 
tain ; but the vast mass of rubbish which his chroniclers have 
lieaped together on the subject of these travels, the wonders of 
the countries which he visited, and the wonders which he him- 
self performed, pass all belief In the Put\jaub and adjoining 
countries, we find the teacher getting over the ground by the 
use of those vulgar and faihiliar modes of oonveyancCi the legs, 
but when he visited the lofty mountains, the pole star, and other 
constellations, he took to his wings ; and when he visited Ara* 
bla, he wished himself there, and saved himself the trouble of 
moving by dirccling ]\lccca to come to him. We may divide 
his travels into three clashes, 1. Those in the Punjaub, where wo 
can follow him clearly. II. Those in llindostan and Central 
Asia, whore we can trace his course generally. III. Those in 
Space, where it is hopeless, but still not unprofitable, to follow 
him, as we can thence accpiirc a measure of the geographical 
knowledge and reasoning powers of the people who believe the 
facts recorded, as gospel. 

He is described as visiting his home at Talwundie several timed, 
as attending at the great festival of Ucliul near Buttala, as 
lodging under a tree, and near a tank at Scalkote, where his 
memory is still cherished. On one occasion he went to Pak Pul- 
tun 071 the Sutlej to the South, and on another to Ilussunabdul, not 
far from Attock on the Indus, at which place he has left the im* 
pression of his hand in a piece of marble. He repeatedly returned 
to Soott.npore to visit his sister Nanukee, to whom he was ten- 
derly attached, and, when old age came upon him, he built a 
treat for himielf on the right bank of the Ravee, and named the 
place Kirtarpur ; there he died, and the place has been swept , 
away by the stream, but over against it has sprung up the town , 
called after him Deruh Baba Nanuk,” where Sie great mass 
of his descendants still reside. 

Be more than once visited the large and famotis c|ty of i 
nabad, half way betwixt Lahore and Wuzeerabad^ and a shrine 
to this day called Borec Sahib, marks the spot where Jie slept ^ 

La 
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Ifh a bed of /Travel. He lodged with the poor always, and 
food was sent to him by the rich Governor, he declined to taste 
it, as being purchased by deeds of tyranny and oppression. 
While lodging there the Emperor Baber attacked and sacked 
the town, in liis famous invasion of India. Ho was seized with 
others, and forced to carry burdens and grind grain. Popular 
report has it that the burdens stood suspended a foot in the air 
above his head, and that the millstones went round of them* 
selves : at any rate his appearance aiul language attracted the 
attention of the Emperor, who had a friendly interview with 
him, and was gratified by a prediction that Ins empire would 
last seven generations, which in effect it did. While conversing 
with the ' Emperor, servants brought him a plate of Bhung, an 
intoxicating drug in wdiich the Tartars indulged. The Guru 
declined the ofter, slating that liis Bhung was to take the name 
of God, with the drinking of wdiich he was always in a state of 
intoxication. 

As regards the second portion oT Ins travels, W'c have every 
well known city and ccuiiitry 'in India, known hy report or allud- 
ed to in the sacred hooks of the Hind us, brought into use. 
Every Mahomedan country, the names of which were familiar 
from the description of travellers, is introduced, such as Sinde, 
^ Cabul, Khurrmid, Boom, ( Asia jMinor), and Arabia, but the men- 
tion of.all is so vague that no profit is (iorlvcdfrom the enumera- 
tion. That he visited i^Iecca and Mctlina was both possible and 
probable, considering the numbers who used in those days to 
flock in pilgrimage, and in fact do so now. What happened at 
Mecca is characteristic: that he defeated the Moolas in argu-^ 
incnt would be expected, considering that his disciples were the 
narrators, but he exposed the fact that the sacred Kaabuh w’as 
bri^ a black stone and had once been a Lingura of the Hindoo 
god Siva, and that the Mahomcdaiis worshiped idols. There is no 
doubt that it is a remnant of the ancient pre-Srahomedan wor- 
ship of Arabia, and utterly unconnected with the iinitarian and 
iconoclast docivines of the Prophet. The Guru slept with his 
feet turned towards the temple, and, on being reproved for it, 
as a disrespect to God to turn his feet towards him, IH asked 
in which direction he could turn his feet without finding GcmJ. 
;^iis is the spiritual version of the story, but the vulgar legend 
Is, that whichever way his feet were dragged, the temple follow- 
ed him, and at last the minaretts got loose from their foundation, 
and so the Moolas let him alone- They asked him whether he re- 
spected God and the Prophet : he replied that God had sent many 
prophets to, instruct men in the right way, those who obeyed 
thb went to hee.ven, and the others to hell; that Hindus 

atp all came from the same five elejments, did not 
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actions or words, and that people wlio fought 
aorot mere words liad lost their way. At Medina the tomb of 
Mahomet bowed to him. 

lie visited Muttra, licnarcB, Juggurnaiith, Lanka, and liar- 
dwar. The mildest stories are told about the inhabitant?, but 
every thing tliat luxppeiicd, coruliiced to the luniour of tlie 
Guru. Those xvho believed in him received blessings, and those 
wdio opposed liim were brought to their senses. Tlic dociritic of 
Metempsychosis is introduced to give varicl v to the tale, and wo 
find that Nanuk was one of the Actors of the heroic period, 
and a great many monsters and giants found an end ib their 
penance on liis arrival, and went off to Swurga. Tliis is a 
lame adaptation of the macliincry of llic Kamayuna. Bala 
and Murdiiaua accon'ij)anied liiin in all tliese wanderings, but the 
latter was always getting into trouble. Jle is tlie low comedy 
Actor of the Drama, always hungry, getting into the power of 
magicians and monslervS, ami rendering the interference of the 
Guru necessary to save hitif from being swallowed up, or release 
him from the form of a goat. 

They walked on the sea witliout difficulty. This was conve- 
nient for the purpose of visiting the islands within the limited 
knowledge of the compilcris geography. Yet they Itad ships at 
that time, for oti one occjisioii wlien Nanuk was at home, his mo- 
ther sent a female servant to call him to his meal, for he was* 
asleep ; the maid toadied his foot, ami licr eyes were oi>ened, 
and she became aware lliat the Guru, tliough present in person, 
w'as far away in the act of saving the sliip of one of his devotees 
which was in a storm in the Indian Ocean. This is a grand con- 
ception, and one day, when conversing with a descendant of 
the Guru on this subject, \\o iwkmncil ua that he had the powei' 
himself y only the devotee “must have faith, and the relief would 
be granted : we had 7wt that faith so wc had no visible illustra- 
tion of the po#er. 

They came to a city of gold wdierc no prices were required 
for any articles, workmen asked for no pay! Murdhana 
was stuffed gratuitously with sweatmeats : there was no crime/ 
no ; all the people /including the King were virtuous, 

their only fault being that they were rather conceited. They 
came to another city where people acted just in the contrary- 
way to the rest of mankind, olfept births, and laughed at 
funerals. He took the opportunity of attacking the Brahmins 
on all occasions : at the Knrukhetra at Thanesur he cooked 
anjiinal food just at the critipal moment an eclipse, with a 
view of scandalizing them; at Hurd war he openly called pii 
the people to beware of these Scribes OfUd Phariisedfe. ; I|c nqjttiy 
filled the part of a periodical protest of truth and comj^on sis^iae ' 
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against the untruth and folly of the age* He accused a Piij||||||^ 
of having improper thoughts in his mind, while repeating^s 
prayers : he told the Brahmins that all ritual observances 
were vain, so long as the heart vias not pure: when they stood 
up, and looked towards the East, and poured out water to their 
ancestors, he mockingly stood up, and poured out water look-i* 
ing to the West: when they asked him his reason, he remark- 
ed that he was watering his field in the Punjaub : when 
they urged that the water would not reach so far, he asked 
how they then expected that their ^ water would reach to the 
other iW>rld, 

A thief met him, and the Guru remonstrated with him on 
his way of Jiving. He pleaded the necessity of supporting his 
family. Will they,” said the Guru, “agree to share the penalty 
of your misdeed^ iu a future state^7 They all declined, and assured 
the thief that he alone would be responsible, upon which he abau^ 
doned his dishonest profession, and became a disciple of the Gurii. 

On another occasion he stopped by* the ashes of a funeral pile, 
and sent a follower to get a' light. The eyes of this man were 
opened, and, as he approached the pile, he beheld the angels of 
death dragging off* the pcr«oa who liad been burnt to hell, and 
beating and tormenting hixn. As he returned from the pile, he 
found these same angels of death changed into palanqueen 
"bearers, and carrying oflP this same man in all the pomp and com-^ 
fort of Indian wealth. lie inquired the reason, and he founVi 
that the party was an atrocious sinner, had well deserved 
hell and torments, but K.anuk’s gaze had fallen on his pile ; God 
had forgiven him his sins, and he was now going off by puian*' 
queen ddk to Heaven. It is difficult to say whether this story 
is more quaint or solemn ; there is a vast amount of spiritual 
truth enveloped in fanciful oriental dress. In many instances 
also strangers, convinced by his words, asked “ w|pt shall we do 
to be saved ?” The answer was — “ Worship Narayuni”^ 

The third portion of the travels of Nanuk is a strange nu3^-t 
ture of Hindu Cosmology as drawn from the Puranas, combined 
with a knowledge of the Himalaya Mountains, which are always 
before the eyes of the natives of these regions, and of 

the sectarian views of the Sikh denomination. The snowy 
ranges in their unapproachably height and beauty, tinted witli 
ros^te hues under the glow m an evening sunset, do present 
a r^on worthy to be considered the dwelling place of the im- 
mortals. When once the idea had been formed, each peak would 
^ve: its own deity, knd the chronicler, plunging into ethereal 
spi^, dbuM very much have his own way as regards gods, and 
concerning wluch very little was known with . 
the vulgar. At an earlier date the changes woisdd > 
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h«e Been rung upon the earlier deities of* old Hinduism^ but 
even in this mass of rubbish we find signs of progress of the 
human intellect, for, when Nanuk and his two companions 
flew up to these heights, where there was nothing but snow and 
where the birds could not reach, they found seated there amidst 
his disciples, *the great sectarian teacher Goriicknauth, who 
had immediately preceded Nanuk in the work of freeing the 
Hindu intellddt. This downward step of theogony can only be 
illustrated to European notions by supposing a Protestant 
Heaven ruled over by Luther and Cramner, or a Low Church 
Mt. Hermon occupied by Wesley and Robert Hall. Of course 
in this truth-loving narrative every other Guru, or Faquir, 
must be placed in a position of inferiority : their arguments are 
made futile, their miracles ridiculous : all tried to make 
Nanuk their disciple, like Pharaoh’s magicians all strive in vain 
to rival the miracles of Moses. Here however again the dogma 
of theological schools peeps out, shewing that the intellect had 
gained a step, for the superiority of Nanuk was not conceded 
even by the chronicler from some Divinity, as Krishna, or 

from brute power, as Siva, but from the giftoi a more excellent 
understanding and a deeper knowledge of things unknown. Go- 
iiicknauth and his followers in vain submitted the new comer 
to a rigid examination, formularized into qucstiojis. Nanuk pass- 
ed the highest standard, resisted all their blandishments, out- 
argued all their arguments, proved himself to he perfect, and 
compelled them to give way. 

JVlurdhana remarked that he could see no sun. Nanuk in- 
formed him that that luminary was far below them : he then 
explained to him in detail the position of the celestial bodies. 
They passed on from peak to peak, and found eremites living on 
fruits, and worshipping God : they saw wonderful animals, and 
especially tige^, who were suffering from hunger on account 
of crime ; the Guru received honour from all, for in this strange 
narrative animals are invested with caste, customs, and modes 
of tliinking, nor were they considered unfit objects of divine 
illumination, or of becoming disciples. 

. At l#igth in their upward flight they reached Dhru, or the 
Pole Star. The Bhugut, or Saint, who was seated alone in that 
solidary height, told them that only one person had been there 
before Nanuk— that was Kubeer, the greatest of the mo- 
dern teachers, who had in fact shewn the way to the reformation 
of Nanuk. At that point Nanuk left his tw<t followers, and pro- 
ceeded alone to the residence of the Almighty;, which ipas 
sight from this place, and they beheld Kanuk enter the pal^oo! 

S ates, and stand before the throne of Katayun, over 
[ttbeetj the only other present, was wavinJipCho^ 
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tie. The lord of tho universe asked him whether the 
for which he was sent Into the world, was done — vk., the reforma- 
tion of mankind. JSTantik replied that he had instructed many 
sinners in Jumbodwipa or India, but that he had all the rest of 
the world to go to. Narayun smiled, and was pleased, and the 
teacher returned. ^ , 

Think not that ought of impiety is meant in this nai’rative ; 
it is a type of the school to which JvJanuk belonged. The old 
Hindu Ascetic of the heroic age was a moral Titan, who at- 
tempted to scale heaven by hcainng works upon works, and 
making the vulgar god^ tremble for their sensual supremacy. 
Xbesc Sliinees ate so fully of the forbidden tree of Knowledge, 
that the gods feared Jest (hey should become one of thentf 
and so they were expelled from I^aradise : or they tried to erect 
a tower which would reach to heaven, and so dissension was 
sown in their camp, and they were scattered ; they piled Pehou 
on OvSsa, and thc}" were subdued by lightning. But the modern 
Hindu teacher taught that heaven was to be won by purity, 
by knowledge and i'uith, and on tlio patli that leads thither 
he stationed tJie difierent teachers and their scliQols in the de- 
gree in which tliey possessed tliose attributes, while a passion- 
less but refined deity superintended the work, incapable of 
jealou:sy as be was unapproachable in dignity. 

At length, wlien old age had dimmed his eye and whitened hts 
hair, Nanuk settled dovvit in the midst of his disciples , at ICir- 
tarporc on the banks of tlie llavee, as poor, as simple, as bene- 
volent, as when fifty years before he had abandoned his home 
and the ordinary^ ways of mern Ilis ]>rimary object had bccxi to 
reconcile Mahomeduns to Hindus, and form a united religion; 
Here he had failed, but ho had formed in the bosom of Hin- 
duism a sect which wua dettined to take root, though the 
oppressions of the Mahomedaus gave it a development far dif- 
teront from the intentions of the founder. He was detenniued 
to avoid the snare of an hereditary priesthood, and specially 
excluded his two sous from the succession to his office, laying 
hands on one of his disciples, of a weak disposition like Kis own, 
and giving him tlxe nuiiic of Angad, or his own flesh. anec^ 
dotes connected with this event are worth recording* When 
,:the mother remonstrated ags^inst the supersession of her pans, 
the Guru made no reply ; at that moment a cat flun^ a dead 
^iiouse .at his feet, the Guru directed his sons to remove it f they 
; dr 4 w;^^ck in all . tim pride of ceremonial purity, but AngaC 
thf tame caste, at once obeyed riie ord^a of &is is^i- 
teacher, ,who . turned ^to W wife, and-gravelv asked 
Qti another O0C||ion he iountthhaaelf 
^tunabied bg.a 
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evbr is my diacilple,” said the Guru, let him eat of that body-^’ 
All drew back in horror but Angad, who, lifting up the sheet " 
obey the order, found only sweet provisions. Nanuk blessed 
him, and told him that he would be above all, and gave hin^ all 
power and wisdom, and enjoined his disciples to obey him, and 
they did so» and Angad is the second of the teachers or kings of 
the Sikhs. ! " . 

Soon after one of his disciples met in the jungle a heavenly 
messenger, who sent word by him to Nanuk that he must come 
away. He prepared hie own funeral pile, spread the sacred Kusa 
grass, and sat down. Round him were assembled all his disciples, 
and crowds of the minor deities, the spirits of just men made per* 
feet, eremites, saints, and holy men of promiscuous repute, assem- 
bled to witness the solemn ceremony of tlie teacher putting off the 
mortal coil, and being absorbed into the great essence of Divi- 
nity. He gave advice to all, told them that death was inevitable, 
but that they should take*care that their end might bO, like his, 
happy. All wept, but his sons were still absent. As the sun 
rose, the Guru placed his sheet over his face, aiicl, while the Pun- 
dits chaunted liymns on the uncertainty and shortness of life, and 
the deities sung out Victory/" he appeared to expire. At that 
moment his sons came in, and, thinking that he was really dead, 
fell at his feet in an agony of penitence, craved pardon, and one 
, hour’s delay. The Guru had sufficient strength to look up, and 
bless them, and then his spirit passed away. This took place in 
the year 1539 A. D. 

Many Mahomedans were present, and declared that they would 
bury him as their co-religionist : the Hindus however prepared to 
burn him, and a great disturbance was apprehended, w&cn, h^tp- 
pening to look under the sheet, they found the body gone, hiv- 
ing been mysteriously removed. I'ho two factions divided Ae 
slieet, and one-half was buried and the other burnt. * The 
in its summer floods has swept away all trace- of Both the 
tomb and the cenotaph, but the most profound veneration ititt 
attaches itself to every record, however i^rifling, of the gr^t; 
teacher. Scattered over the country are shrines where his ehoes^ 
or his staff, or his couch, are religiously preserved : hfe wededo 
have beett colle<5ted into a volume, and three huudrod 
Which hare elapsed rince his death, have only 
memoiy mild virtues;^ though the object of his 

entirely Allied, ahd a more intense hatred sprung up 

'Hindu - and MahonaedanHton;otaewh’^ 
one-foundedthemcmastic ihsritalidouof 
^ and o{ ^hmW' 

aud .without '-Uaeir 
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atad ^ofUilass race, the Bedees, who, trading on the great name of 
this ancestor, put all the disciples under contribution with the 
object of eu)>porting their own useless selves, while theur hands 
have 'been dyed for centuries with the blood of their female 
obildratt, and the sweet names of daughterj sister, and aunt arc 
Unknown among them, dt is hard to say the d^eendants of 
which , son have most entirely set at ‘novight the' precepte of 
their ancestor, for while the Oodaseos seek virtue by shun- 
ning the and pains of life, the wicked Bedees oloke their 

abdminahlU slii under the garb of hereditary sanctity, and try to 
draw' to themselves from the simple people that homage which Is 
due only to God. 

We have stated that Nanuk was contemporary .with Baber, 
the founder of the great Mogul dynasty. Angad succeeded him 
in his spiritual rule, and died in 1552, transmitting his staff to 
Ms disciple Umiir I)ass, who reigned till 1574, and to him sue* 
ceeded in peace Bam Dass, who founded the great- city (rf 
AtUritsur, or Ram Uassporc, his predecessors' having dwelt in 

S ditical obscurity at Khudoor and Goindwal on the Beas. To 
am Dass in 1,581 succeeded the fifth king, Arjun, who was im- 

S risoned at Ijahore by the local Governor, and di^ in IGOfi. 

’hese were the great days of the Mogul dynasty ; to Baber had 
8 uccec«kd IIumaynn, and tohim Akhbur and Shahjeban. Lahore 
had become •the residence of Jehangheer, who, occupied in bis 
splendor ami cares of state, thought little of the disciples of the 
ifonuk, as he made his annual progress along the Imperial 
Rmtdi still marked by the ruined serai, and the obelisk telling 
the Imperial Koss, to the passes of Bhiinbur, Pinjal and the 
^ppy valley of Cashmere. On his road fhithcr Jchanglicer died, 
Ms body is buried at Shahduruh over against Lahore on the 
.'teks of the Ravee. Under Aurungzeb began the reign of 
reli^oiM persecution, and, as the vigour of the Mahomedan Em- 
Ipiire ^feclaxhd, the Mahrattas in the South and the Sikhs in the 
Forth b^igan to raise the standard of revolt, and the sacred tank 
AMritsur became 4 l^e centre of a religious .and nationM move- 
ihcat, at the head of which was Hurgovind, the sixth king or 
‘His sou Tegh Bahadur, the ninth king, was mereilesaly be- 
^ Delhi in lfi75, an act never forgiven or forgotten by 
^ 58 ifehB>and nevtt: fhiM-oughly expiated till 1857, wh^ the Sikha 
Delln under ilnglith guidance,'and f>ut an chi to the 
Prophecies were current on tins subject, anA 
was; that under a savefeiga xuuCed Dulei^ ih« 

. take BMid. Somehow or other tib thread cf 
®n'tat^led,,€or-wlto the 
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To Aurungzeb succeeded Bahadur Shali^ aud be met Govb^d 
the son and successor of Tegh Bahadur face to face* spared hSs 
life* and let him return to Ins country to be the tenth* the last* 
and the greatest prophet and king. Sad was now the state of 
these provinces, amidst invasion* anarchy, and misrule. So* 
vcreigns too weak to rule, a people too strong to submit ; reli- 
gious intolerance ; national revenge, hounded on by a deep sense 
of wrong, and the unnatural energy of a new religious organiza- 
tion. From the Chenab to the Sutlej, and beyond that river to 
the Jumna, the great heart of the people vibrated under a tem- 
porary madness : they saw their last prophet abandon his coun- 
try in despair, his wife and his four sons being murdered* and 
day down his weary life on the banks of the Godavery in 1708. 
No one succeeded to laiin ; the great office of teacher, or spiritual 
king, of which Nanuk was the first, ended in Goviud ; he came 
to restore peace to ihe world, but his descendants had become a 
sword. As if the fall of an Empire and the mtestino struggles 
of races* religions, and provinces, were not enough, foreign in- 
vasion was now added. The countries beyond the Indus 
poured forth her centennial swarm of locusts*, and these unhappy 
Provinces became the theatre of war betwixt the Aff’ghan, the 
J^ersian* ^nd the satraps of India, and. the distant Mahratia min- 
gled in the strife, crossed the Beas* and occupied Xjahove. 

No historian has recorded the miseries of those periods. 
countries situated on the highway of nations are [Particularly 
liable to be thus victimized. Such was J udasa in the struggles 
of ancient days ; such are Belgium, the Dauubiaa provinces, and. 
Lombardy* in modern times. The battle of Pam])uf had the 
effect of clearing the atmosphere by exhausting both parties* and 
the grandeur and extent of the contest then carried on on these 
plaiias may be imagined, when it is recorded that the survivors of 
that great battle of the world retired to Candidnir, and Poonab, 
respectively, and it so happened that in the year 17.51), precisely 
one hundred yeai’s ago, the inliabitants of the countries betwixt 
tho Chenab and the Sutlej found, when the dust of the storm, 
cleared away, that the combatants had retired on both sides* ancl 
that they were free. That year 1816, according to tJicir rockoaw 
ing, was a wonderful year : they would like to renew the events, 
of that year on its centenary: they have the wish, the daring#;: 
md the hope* if we give them the opportunity. It was then that 
they assenmied their solemn Council at the tank of Amrifesnr^,. 
and proceeded to partition the vacant country amOng the twelyoii 
oampsi and tribes* into which they were divided. They had ' 
]0i^tivators and owners of the soil ; l&ey had taken 
and they now settled d#wn as L<Srds and 
gener«dly in their own immediate neighb<mth<^, 
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happened that a petty s}iarelK>ldcr in one of the Maiyha vil- 
lages was the feuda] Chieftain at the same time of a large tract 
of country, but he still fondly cherished his ancestral property 
and village title. The Raja of Nabha still calls himself Cbowdry. 
So exposed to their mercy was the country, when the Mahome- 
dans fell back on cither sido to llelhi and Peshawur, that single 
horsemen spread far and wide to take nominal possession of as 
many villages as possible by flinging a belt or a turban into 
each, and then passing on to annex more. 

There is no doubt, however, that rude as was the Government, 
and uncertain the tenure of power, the country recovered itself. 
Villages were again restored, population increased ; the curse of 
the foreign conqueror, and the tramp of large armies, tvere re- 
moved ; the Chiefs were too weak to be very tyrannical, and their 
general sympathies were with their subjects, from whom they 
were but little removed in education or feeling i they had no 
foreign support to back them up, on-the contrary they had je^- 
ous and unscrupulous neighbours avIio were ready to absorb 
them. Nearly half a century passed away in this way, when the 
great Absorber came in the person of Itunjcet Singh, who, like 
the ogre in the story-book, deliberately ate all bis petty neighbours 
ono^by one. If the Cliief had no children, he declared himself the^ 
heir. ; if he had a daughter, he made himself son in-law ; if he 
had intestine quarrels vrith his children, his brethren, or his 
wives, Runject Singh api)earcd as Mediator ; if his neighbours 
were strong, or of the Mahomedan religion, he deliberately at-^ 
tacked them till they gave in, if they were weak and helpless,, 
lie pensioned them, Ditferent causes however gave one and the 
same result, and by A, D. 1820 they became his subjects, and 
tlieir territories became his. Still it was all in the name of the 
great Sikh nation, and the people felt themselves exalted in his 
aggrandisement. But with his death the great unwelded masa 
fell to pieces. As it happened to Judiea which was so many 
years the prey of her neighbours^the Assyrian and the Egyptian, 
a great and stern people of whom they had knowzl nothing, 
dwelling like the Romans in countries far beyond the seas, came 
anddenly on the stage, and worked out the mighty programmt^ 
wh^ had two thousand years before been sketched by Alexan- 
der, 

The rule of the stranger has been gentle on this country m 
we beard a citizen remark, they scarcely felt that they were 
W they miss* the scorpion rod and the arbitrary impost. 

that oxen are slaughtered, and chiid^^mur^ 
deir punidhedi Mem<% does gild with a romantic halo good < 
. and plunder^ but as yet they have borne 

Without rebellion, an4 if wo continae to be 
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may contmue to bear. The country fell into the hands of a parti- 
jgular school who, if they erred, always erred in favour of the 
ople — a school greater in politics than in finance, for with one 
hand they alienated broad-cast the sources of revenue to keep 
up a bastard aristocracy and a degraded priesthood, and with 
the other drew on the revenues of India with a lavish and reck^ 


less expenditure. Fora period of transition this may have been 
a wise policy, and it has enabled us to weather the storm ; but for 
a permanency, which but for the stern interference of the head of 
the Government of India it would have been, it meant bankrupt- 
cy. This was foreseen by that one man whose name has become a 
Jtiouschold world, and he protested in time. ^S'ot that he cared 
mot for the people, not that his heart was not tender to the wants 
and woes of the millions. There was something in the brawny 
shoulders, and rough manners, and independent bearing of the 
Sikh peasantry, that was congenial to him. If the dectrine of 
ti’ansmigration were still believed, we might believe that he had 
been in some former state, or would be in some future, a Jut yeo- 
man. But he felt that after all money is the sinew of the state, 
and, if one quarter of the land tax is alienated in perpetuity, 
and another quarter granted away in pensions, insolvency must 
follow, Ilow that wonderful feeling of sympathy for the Ja- 
gheerdar, the Inamdar, and the Pensioner ever came into exis- 
tence, is to us a marvel. It would not bef popular in England to 

f ay taxes to support others in idleness, nor, if an assignxnent had 
een made for the support of the family of one who had done 
good service, (as for instance the Duke of Marlborougli, who re- 
ceives a pension from the Post Office,) would the peopleof Eng- 
land tolerate that, ou the extinction of his line, he should adopt 
others, or wiir away the State Revenue. Yet this is the real 
truth of that great grievance which so vexes AVestftm and 
Southern India, which by early gathering in our harvest in the 
North we have practically solved. 

The extent of land still alienated for life, or lives, in the 


tract under description, is still enormous. Death has been busy* 
and proved our best ally. The rapacious Deewan, who fattened 
on the land, has gone to his account ; he never rendered a true 
one in this world : the wily scribe, who aped the name, and ap-^ 
pearence of poverty yrhile he rolled in wealth, is now poor in- 
deed ; the plunderers of . provinces, the haughty dissipated no- 
bje, the bloodstained soldier of fortune, the perjured Rajah, the 
. ^yers of their sovereigns and their own •flesh and blood for 
theii ambitious purposes, have all passed aw^. jTheir likeness^ 
still bang round the walls of the museum at Lahore, Recked 
earrings and the insignia of barbaric pomp, but their / 
knowa them no more. One old man of the Court of 
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Sing remains — an adventurer from the British provinees, who by 
ways fair and foul, raised himself to greatness^ and sold the Sikh 
Army to the English at Ferozshuhr, for which achievement he 
is handed down as a traitor in the legendary ballads of the people. 
So entirely has the scene clianged in fifteen years, that those who 
have known the country for that period start when they tliink of 
, it. It seems like the turning of a Kaleidoscope since that brilliant 
Court, glittering in jewels and silks, sluinccl with every crime 
human and inhuman, dcv<«d of public or })ri^ate virtue and de- 
cency, held here its butterfly pomp, ere the strong wind from tlie 
West swept them away. 

The last days of these provinces have been marked by mo£^ 
unsuccessful mutiny, and most prodigious massacre. Mutiny 
appears to be indigenous in the soil, from the days that Alex- 
ander’s soldiers mutinied because they wished to return to Ma- 
eedon and Tin ssaly, to this present hour, when Britons, for- 
getting their duty, jeopardize an •Emi>irc. At Meean Mecr, 
Mooltan, and iScalkote in our last troubles mutinies took place, 
which were met so i)roinpt]y and punislicd so terribly, that fu- 
ture historians will draw their breath for a while, ere they tic* 
cept as facts, what we know to be such. From Sealkote tliC 
mutineers were Mrrying across the llavcc and the Boas, intend- 
ing to compel other regiments to join them, wlien they were met 
at Trimmoo Ghaut on the former river by a Ibrce which must 
Imvo appeared to them to have sprung from the ground. Tliqy 
had forded the stream in the morning, but after the battle the 
river fought against them, for it had swollen since morniu^, and 
hundreds were carried away. No quarter was given, and lor se- 
veral days after, shooting parties were told off each evening to 
dispose of the fugitives captured during the day, A darker tra- 
gedy followed next mouth, when a regiment mutinied, and br<Ae 
, away from Mean Mcer. They were met on the Kavee captured 
and destroyed : their destruction saved hundred^ of lives,( and 
was a stern sad necessity, the occurrence of which we must ever 
regret, but, when the precise position of British affairs in the 
Puiijaub is considered, there wei’c buttwo alternatives — to exter- 
minate them, or to submit to be exterminated ourselves^ I.et 
those who^ from a distance judge harshly, consider the position* We 
who, long after passions havecalmed, have stood upon the mound 
which marks the grave of the Mutineers, have arrived at the 
deep conviction that it was ^ merciful disposition of Providence 

Of the centuiy of Sikh rule there are three Memorials, which 
will Onable^tts to form a judgment as to the manner of men who 
preceded us in the empire of those Provinces. All are falling into 
we trusj that in a few years they wUl have passed 
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a'way. A few lines on each may not be an inappropriate conelu*' 
fiion; 3"hey are the Pension List, the Jagheenlar, and the Temple 
at.Amrit8ui\ 

This has always to us been ^ wonder to contcnjplatc the liber* 
ality, the lavish, with which the Anglo-Indian Ciovernraent pro- 
vided for the refuse, the degraded members and followers of for- 
mer dynasties, and the niggardliness shown towards their own 
servants and public works- Millions* liave been spent onf the 
most worthless of *tnen : the adoptive father of Nana Sahib drew 
more than two millions, and his precious cousin in the Banda 
district drew two millions beside. It may be urged that 
these pensions were hastily granted for great public olyects at 

time when wc were not so strong, an<l lhat the grants, though 
..uphold, were disapproved of. But, when the Punjaub was an- 
nexed after fair figlit, and when already financial difficulties 
were looming in the dislanco, the same prodigality marked our 
policy. We succeeded to <i system of the most degraded and 
dissolute kind, and there was no necessity to provide for the at- 
tendants of such a Court. But the following are the kind of per- 
sons whose precious existence is provided for without fail by 
the paternal Government, while it is borrowing millions, and 
retrenching the salaries of its own servants Palanquin Bear- 
ers, Chowree w^aveae, Furasln^s, umbrella carriers, families of 
deceased umbrella carriers, keepers of chairs, families of de- 
ceased waterpot carriers, baibers, cooks, wives and daughters of 
deceased cooks, comiiiaudauts of cooks, falconers, ghunta pandies^ 
family of the late Maharaja’s nurse, tomfools, Itebabec fiddlers, 
painters, dogkeepers, sweepers, archers, double and triple wives 
of deceased Sloonsbees, slave girls, aged courtezans described as 
favourite concubines of Maharaja liunjeet Singh, the daughter of 
another and the sister of a third equally disreputable, dnd un- 
blushingly described as such ; relations of the mistress of Gene- 
ral Allard ; every kind of priest, fuqueer, saint. Guru, Brahmin/ 
fortune teller, of many of whom the pedigrees have to be preserv- 
ed, some according to the flesh, as a furash or waterpot carrier # 
Or cook may be supposed to perpetuate hia race in the flesh ; 
others by the spirit, as the saintly folk in the end of the.Uet 
continue their race by the imposition of hands. 

But the particular pension list of the family of the late Ma- 
hataja is something appalling- 11^ appears to have had above 
twenty Ranees: some of them well good enough to 
funeral pile in his company, some were comforted in hi»iijb^4 
senoe. They belong to all castes ami districted and when 
Lahore they dwelt in little pigeon holes round the faemous tow#^ ^ 
called the '^Sumun Burj«” Attached to each were ^ave 
without number, poor wretched females^ ^ho vrore 
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their homes in their youth, and had no relations or social posi* 
lion. Twice has the cruel fate of the female slaves of India been 
forced on our notice — once in the Punjaub when an attempt was 
made to distribute the slaves in their respective villages, if their 
friends would take them back. Eight wretched old women 
were thus consigned to us, not in any way realizing the ideal of 
the slave of the Harem,” but on iiuiuiry in their villages they 
had* been forgotten, there was no one to receive them, and 
the paternal Government has to cherish them from its own 
resources^ On another occasion in Central India a mother and 
her daughter had escaped from the walls of the palace of a 
Nuwaub, and sought our protection. Their names were demand- 
ed and their parentage ; the elder female had had a father, but as to 
her daughter she stated calmly that she was a slave, and uncer- 
tain as to the precise parentage of her child ; it was born in the 
Nttwaub’s house. Stilhsympathy is felt by some for these royal 
and noble families, as they topple Hover and their impure interi- 
ors are exposed, and in maintaining such establishments as 
these, more than forty thousand pounds sterling per annum are 
expended yearly at Lahore, Now that the salaries of the General, 
and the Judge* and the Staif Officer Are being clipped, is it too 
much to suggest to the financiers of India that the assignments 
and allowances of the families of cooks might boar reconsidera- 
tion ? At any rate let the lavish hand for the future bo stayed; let 
itj* be just before we are generous. 

The Jagheerdar is a remnant of a former age, a specimen 
caught alive of a former geological period. He may have been 
useful, and a source of strength to former Governments : he is 
not so to the Britivsh Governjpent, for his »very existence is an 
anachronii^m ; he feels that he is an absorbing element, and that 
the grave is gaping for him. Wc have known them daring the 
time of their Empire, when fine feathers made them fine birds; 
we have known them during the period of their absorbing process, 
and in prosperity and adversity to our minds they are the lowest 
- type of that genus, which has usurped to itself in most countries 
tho privilege of prejj'ing on the labours of others. Utterly devoid 
of public tceling^ pf care for anybody but themselves, rude, unlet- 
tered, low in mmd, in acts, and habits, the drones of society, their 
extinction will be hailed by the people and by the Government. 
About them dueter the pri^t, the bawd, the dancer, the musidan, 
i^jj;eneral psinderer to tlm^ssions ; these worthies gather round 
extmet money from his fears, hie passion8> 
mi) ^ groe^ Ever hostile in heart to the great Govern^ 

inenti und# whose shadow he exists, his ears prick ikp and his 
e;$^es Wghtim when he disaster, true or iiivented Bot 

ta hi, to 
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tainers, his cattle and the garnered stores of his past harvests^ 
listen, to his hearty welcome in the gateway, liid professions of 
devotion, and his patriarchal manner — but that we knew his ante- 
cedents we migjit carry away die impression that he was the most 
charming of old men, and wonder at tlie rude assault made by 
narrow-minded politicians at the last of the Barons. Strange to 
say the middle classes of England supply the paost determined 
champions of the pseudo-aristocracy of the East. 

But the great Temple will ever stand forth as the most re- 
markable Monument of tlie Sikh people, in the heart of the 
city of Amritsur is the ftimous tank, from which the;, name is 
derived, and here centre all the national pride and religious 
fervour of the people. In the early struggles with the Ma- 
Jbomedans this sacred spot was more than once defiled by the 
slaughter of oxen in the hopes of putting down the nascent 
faith, but to no purpose, for no. sooner had the storm blown over, 
than the waters were again consecrated, and again tlu5 faithful 
assembled. Thither the tribes went up, year after year, on 
their solemn feast days in the spring and the autumn ; there 
they took council in the hour of affliction, and there they ga- 
thered and divided their^spoils when triumphant. A vast city 
has sprung up round about, and commerce, here as elsewhere, 
has waited as the handmaid of religion. The Sikh dwelling 
in villages, on the o<K*asioii of his annual j)ilgriinage, purchased 
those rude luxuries at the lair, and the excitement of pleasure 
'and siglit-seeing, the froedoui from restraint, and the novelty 
of the journey, soon added that powerful zest to what was ori- 
ginally a duty as a pilgrimage. When liunjeet Singh had 
converted the great commonwealth into an Empire, and center- 
ed in himself all the ^^eal^h and power of the nation, he affected 
the deepest religious feelings, and the greatest enthusiasm for 
tlie holy place. In tlie centre of the tank rose a gorgeous tem- 
ple of marble, the roof and minarets being encased in gilded 
metal : marble pavements, fresco paintings, addetl to the* splen- 
dour of the scene, and rcAnd the outer circle sprung up a suc- 
cession of stately buildings for the accommodation of the So- . 
vereign and his Court. The establishment of no noble was com^ 
piete who had not his ** bhoonga” at Amritsur. 

The sight from the roof of the royal bhoonga is one of the 
most imposing in the world, The worship of the heathen lies , 
before us in all its glory. We likve stood on the tower of 
Fort Antonia at Jerusalem, and tried to conjure up the appear^ r 
anoe of the Courts of the Lord’s House in Jthe days of the spbn- 
dovLt q( the Jewish hierarchy- From the root oP the ruined 
Parthenon we have looked over the inclosure of the Acropolis; 
But for neither of these ancient temples, nw for great fane 

SarxEMitEB. tsss. 
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of Diana at Ephesus, can we imagine a more venerable, a more 
brilliant appearance, either the time when the Passover, or the 
great Panathenmc festival, gathered the thousands of worship- 

! )ers within their portals. It is a strange, and splemn scene : — 
ofty minarets stand as sentinels on one side ; the umbrageous 
foliage of trees sets off the white radiance of. the marble and the 
masonry ; the /ich gilding of the domes is reflected in the 
waters ; pigeons without number fly over the open space ; and 
from below comes up a hum of men and women, bathing. and 
praying, or reverently making the threefold circle of the sanct- 
uary, from ' the interior of which comes forth the murmur of 
priests, chaunting the sacred volume to the accompaniment of 
stringed instruments. 

No European shoe is allowed to violate the sacred threshold ; the 
visitor must either do so barefooted, or encase liis feet in slippers 
prepared for the })urp08e. Not a quarter of a century ago Lord 
Auckland, the* Governor General cf India, reverently kid bags 
of silver as an offering of the British Government on the holy 
of holies. When the country was occupied, the profoundest 
respect was shewn to the Temple ami all connected with it, and 
even to this day its affairs are superintended by British officials, 
who take heed that the revenues set apart for the repairs of 
the building are properly • expended, and that the offerings of 
cakesj^and cash, are fairly distributed among the tribes of hungry 
attendants, who have gathered round like vultures. These people 
appear to have acquired an Iiercditary right, but their conduct 
and bearing is that of the sons of Eli, and, ceasing to care for 
their religious character, or for popular influence, they vex the 
local Courts with their petty squabbles for a fractional stiarc 
of tlie offerings ; and into these nauseous details, into their dis- 
position of unhallowed things, to which the double meaning of 
** Anathema’* applies, the servants of a Christian Government 
are constrained to enter. Strapge names, and strange offices, 
thus bfecame familiar. We have a body of Grunthees, or readers 
of the sacred Grunth, corre 8 pondi% with the Prebends of a 
Caihedral, except that the principle of hereditary succession 
has rendered much knowledge of the contents of the volume 
unnecessary* Beneath them come a most disreputable body 
of acolytes, or Minor Canons, who ought to perform the service 
of the Temple as the ministering Levites, but who have adopted 
secular habits, become money-Jenders, extortioners, and give 
•to the title of Poojaree anvthdng but the odour of sanctity. 
Beneath ."theim com^i the choir, or singing men, known as 
Bagees, utlto sing hymns and chaunt the text of the sacred vo* 
luipes in a manner unintelligible to the understanding, and 

to the hearing. These are all Sikhs, and may at least 
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have the credit of believing what they practise^ but there ia a 
fourth body, who arc' composed entirely of Mahomedansj^ and 
who still are not ashamed to lend their vocal powers to the service 
of the heathen. These compose the orchestra, and extract 
inharmonious sounds by sweeping the strings of fat-bellied barby* 
tons, called Kubabs, whence they are called Rubaboos. These 
men claim to themselves the honour of being descended from 
‘ that Murdhana who accompanied Nanuk in his travels. Like 
their ancestor, they are a hungry lot. 

Such is the great Temple of the Sikhs, protected and endowed 
by tlie paternal Government, the centre of the hopes and 
aspirations of a great people, and which 'may some day prove 
the rallying point of our enemies. Leave it to itself and with- 
Ldraw from it the patronage of the State, resume the lands set aside 
for the support of the brotherhood of Granthees, Poojarees, 
R-agecs, and Kubabees^ and the splendour of the institution will 
pass away. The gilded dome will lose its lustre, the marble 
walls will fall out of repair, the great Temple, with its assigned 
revenues and its stately establishments, will no longer be a snare 
for tlie vulgar, who are ever deceived by outward show. 
To act thus would be to act impartially, and in accordance with 
the true principles of non-interference. No necessities of State 
policy appear to justify the contrary' policy, nor do those neces- 
sities exist. 
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A ax, V. — 1# The Story of Cawnpore, By Capt. Mowbray 

Thomson, Bengal Army. One of the only two Survivors from 
the Cawnpore Garrison, London : Richard Bentley. 1859, 

2. Letters from Futtyghur hy the Lady of an Officer of Engineers. 

3. A Lady^s Diary of the Siege of Lucknow^ written for the 
perusal of Friends at Home. London^ 1858. 

4. Day hy Day at Lucltnow : ft Journal of the Siege of Lucknow. 
By Mrs. Case. London. 1858. 

6, The Tmely Retreat^ or a Year in Bengal^ before the Mutinies, 
By Two Sisters. London: Richard Bentley, 1858, 

We have often thought it a pity that women are not more 
systematically tra^^ied to the exercise of courage and presence 
of mind. The youngest boy is exhorted to behave like a man” 
as soon as he is out of petticoats, a^nd is, at least by his father, 
shamed out of showing cowardice, and taught to look upon all 
manifestations of fear as disgraceful ; but his little sister is gener- 
ally petted and condoled with if she shrieks and cries equally 
at the sight of a frog or of a mad bull. True, there is a dif- 
fetonce of organimtion. A woman in general knows nothing 
of ** the storxny play, the joy of strife,” nor of tliat bounding of 
the spirit at the approach of conflict as if it were eager to plunge 
into itsKnatural element,' The girl’s eyes fill with tears of pi^ at 
the sight of a fight ; tlie hoy’s eyes flash, and his cheeks flush 
with eagerness to join the fray, though neither of them know any- 
thing of its merits. 

Combativeuess is decidedly more largely developed in the 
male luiU' of creation, and right and fit it is that it should be so. 
Far from implanting it in woman, wc hold tlxat it is a sign of 
barbarism when the women of a nation forget the tenderness of 
their sex and their natural oflioes of peacemakers and comforters, 
and become the promoters of vengeance and the stirrers up of 
strife. The women of' Afghanistan will drink the blood of the 
murderer of their kinsfolk; the women of Spain will watch 
every incident of a bull fight, the gored and bleeding horses, the 
tortured bull, the wounds and deadly jeopardy of the men, with 
unflinching eye and uncompassionate heart; but that there is apos- 
aibie medium between unfemininc hardness and downright cow- 
ardio^, & shewn e very day by the calm heroism of some of the most 
gidhtie of women, yfe maintain that calmness and presence of 
mind in danger might be rendered much more general by educa* 
i&on. The Ut^e girl should bo. taught that it is as shameful for her 
to at a spider, to weep with fear in a boat, to betray un- 

fear where there is no danger, or be i?uilty of nnrea^ 
when ihe danger id real, as it is for her brother. 
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If she C|piu)t help^ she should stt least not hinder the measures 
necessary to be taken in the hour of peril. A child of either 
sex can be trained to obedience under all circumstances, to sit 
still if the horses run away, or the boat ships a wave ; and the 
woman so trained will be very unlikely to incur the guilt and 
disgrace of failing in the wife’s lirst duty of being a help-meetto 
her husband under all circumstancefi^ 

How many women have brought destruction on the man they 
best loved, by embarrassing him by their fears in time of danger. 
Has the sword arm never been mastered, not by the enemy but 
by the frantic or fainting wife or sister ; has the boat never 
foundered because all the ladies started from their seats as it 
heeled over ? How many a fair rider has been taken up a crip- 
ple or a corpse who would have ridden home in safety and 
thankfulness, had she kept her seat two minutes longer. Has no 
wife or mother had to endure the life-long reproaches of him 
wliom she field back in the path of duty because it was also the 
path of danger? AnS is not this disgraceful? Is not cowardice 
of this kind as worthy of reprobation as that of him who for-» 
sakes his colors in the day of battle ? It is not fear that is dis- 
graceful — that is common alike for man and woman, and though 
the latter, with her more lively imagination, more sensitive orga- 
nization and more anxious temperament, probably feels it with an 
intensity of which few men are capable, yet the bravest of men 
are not insensible to it. The lad who in his first action, pale as 
death with the drops standi rjg#>n his brow, marches straight up to 
the enemy’s battery, will tell you in after years that he then 
felt fear clutching at his heart ; but honor and duty are dearer 
to him than life, the thought of failing in the hour of trial 
never enters his mind ; and if his sister had been trained from 
infancy as he has been, to see that honor and duty require 
her |oo to suppress the voluntary manifestation of fear, to keep 
herself calm and quiet, ready to obey the first direction, and, 
what is harder, able to wait quietly when there is nothing to 
be done — requiring no attention, demanding no care, leaving the 
men of the party to act as freely as if she were not present and 
recalling her presence only when she can render assistance, she 
too would crush back her fear into her heart, and would do her 
duty as gallantly as himself. 

It is not pretty, it is not interesting to be troublesome. We 
never knew a man admire sobs and shrieks, wringing of hands^ 
agonizing fears, fainting or even the mo^t passionate anxiefy 
for his own safety, especially if he had to carry woman who 
ought to have walked, or if he had to attend to her,«instead of to 
the business before him. To show how much in ihift respect may 
be done by education, we need not refer to Spartan motW% 
or to the brave German women immortalized by. Tacitm* 
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liivingstone relates of some African tribe that the ||omen are 
trained to repress all outward manifestation of fear or paiir. 
A mother will say to her little girl ; — You are a woman, and 
women never cry.” But though much may be done by edu- 
cation, every thing can be done by the will, nerved by a 
sense of duty. We have seen cases of women recovered from 
hysterics by the actual ^presence of imminent danger; they 
knew it was now a matter of life and death, recovered their 
senses and the use of their limbs, and behaved with perfect pro- 
priety till the crisis was over. One young lady, who had the 
habit, which she declared she could not help, of sorrowing on 
the slightest surprize or accident, was not only silent, but showed 
remarkable control over others, while the house she was in 
was filled with rebels thirsting for the blood of herself and her 
friends. We constantly hear of acts of the real heroine performed 
by women under the impulse of feeling strong enfjj^gh to over- 
power all thought of personal danger- Perhaps one of the most 
remarkable instances was that of a lady who suddenly saw 
a tiger gazing at the carriage in which her children were sit- 
ting. Quietly and steadily sihe passed between the animal and 
the carriage, shut the doors of it, and returned in safety. Maternal 
love, gave her this presence of mind, and we maintain that, if 
cultivated, other motives would be found able to do so. 

If this training to self-command and courage be requisite for 
every woman, it is essential for the wife of a soldier ; and we all 
know that the inculcation of thf most anti-military precepts 
never yet sufficed to secure our daughters from that contingency. 
Still less will it do so now, when the soldier has been replaced in 
his proper position in public estimation. Before the Crimean 
campaign the army was looked down upon as more ornamental 
than Useful. Young officers were often boys fit for nothing else, 
pv eldest sons who entered with the intention of spending a 
few years pleasantly and leaving the so-called service” when 
they married, but without an idea of devoting their lives to it as 
a profession. To talk of military matters was voted shop,” the 
uniform was doffed whenever it was practicable, a rich man’9 son 
generally sold out or exchanged when the Begiment was ordered 
to a disagreeable station. The Crimea afforded more than one 
example of men incapable of bearing hardship, and who were not 
ashamed to leave their comrades in the midst of one of the most 
trying campaigns of modern times, and of wives and mothers who' 
Jbailea the rectum of dear Arthur or dear Augustus unwouuded 
and unscathed, as if it was the most unreasonable thing in the 
world for ariy one to expect men brought up as they had been” 
to endure bati food, bad lodging and the inclemency of the wea- 
f^er.iike common soldiers. In too many cases the old maxim, 
; hoblesse oblige,” yras forgotten, and instead of being interpret- 
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ed to tn$an that a gentleman should prove himself superior in 
blood and bone” to his followers, that he should be the hardest 
in hardship and the foremost in fight, it was taken to imply 
that he was more tender and delicate than his neighbours, and 
must sleep soft and fare well. Truly the trenches before Sebas- 
topol were no place for those who must needs wear purple and 
fine linen and fare sumptuously every day, and so they went 
home again. But while some failed, many were ennobled ?ind 
purified by the trial. Many a garrison idler who went out to 
the Crimea, returned a tried and gallant soldier. The nation 
recognized the nobleness^of her army; she saw in the sol- 
dier the man who devotes his life and his life-blood that his 
countrymen may dwell in peace under their own vines and 
their own fig trees, that Ids countrywomen ncl^y lay their chil- 
dren to rest without a thought of danger, that his land may claim 
the glorious^ppellatiou of * 

The ihviokte^islaiid of the sage and free ” 

War was seen to be no pageant but a stern and dreadful reality, 
the soldier no trifler but a#6elf* devoted warrior. The nation 
awoke to this perception ; it thrilled ‘‘ the stout heart of Eng- 
land’s Queen,” and she expressed the feeling of her people m 
giving vent to her own generous emotions and queenly sympa- 
d thies. That red tunic which it pleased Her Majesty to wear, 
and which was made a subject of mirth by the light-minded 
foreigner, only marked her desire to identify herself with ** her 
beloved troops,” and to show herself the Head of the Army as 
she is the Head of the Nation. 

The hurricane whicU has swept over India has deepened and 
strengthened this feeling. There is no father in Great Britain 
who is not now proud to have a son in the army ; there is no 
man who does not raise his head, when he thinks of his brother- 
hood with the hundreds of heroes who have been made kno^n 
by these terrible events, and with those noble women whose 
ooiiduct has been such, that, to use Lord Palmerston’s words, it 
will be henceforward praise enough for any man to say he has 
shown the courage of an Englishwoman.” • 

Captain Mowbray Thompson speaks of a young and very at- 
tractive woman, whose attached husband had sent her down fihe 
country for safety^ and who, long after she had been caught (as 
it appeared by mere accident,) and perished in the storm sit 
Cawnpore, continued to address letters to*her atm congratula^ 
himself da her “ being safe in Calcutta.” * 

^ or three days after the arrival af*the ti<finES fiiom Delhi of ihe 

massacre which had been perpetrated in the old city of the Moguls 
Fraser, the wife of an officer in the 27th Native Infantry, reaoM our 
tonments, having travelled d&k from that scene of bloodsh^ and WPltr Tlte 
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native driver who had taken her up in the precincts of the city, brought her 
faithfully to the end of her hazardous jotirnoy of 260 miles. The exposure 
which she had undergone wm evident from a bullet that had pierced the 
carriage. Her fliglit from Dcllii wtis but the beginning of the sorrows of 
this unfortunate lady, though she deserves rather to be commemorated for 
her virtues than her sufFeriiigs. During tho horrors of the siege she won 
the admiration of all our party by ber indefatigable attentions to the 
wounded. Neither danger nor fatigue seemed to have power to suspend 
her ministry of mercy. Even on the fatal .morning of embarkation, al- 
though she had escaped to the boats with scarcely any clothing upon her, 
in the thickest ‘of the deadly volleys poured upon us from the banks, she 
appeared alike indiffereiit to danger and to her own scanty covering ; while 
with perfect equanimity and imperturbod fortitude she was entirely occupi- 
ed in the attempt to soothe and relieve the agonized suiFerors around her, 
whose wounds scarcely made their condition worse than her own. Such 
lure heroism deserves a far higher tribute than this simple record from my 
pen ; but I feel S mournful satisfaction in publishing a fact which a more 
experienced soril>o would have depicted in language more i^^orthy of the sub- 
ject, though not with aainiratioii or regret deeper or more sincere than 
that which I feel. Mrs. Fi^ser was one of the party recaptured from the 
boats, and is reported to have died from Yever before the terrific butchery 
that immediately preceded General Havelock’s recapture of Cawnpqp.” 

- We find three ladies taking rejuge at tlic Flagstaff Tower at 
Delhij and immediately setting to work with a Sergeant’s wife 
to ease the sufferings of poor Colonel Kiplcy, laying him on a 
nice soft rezai,” and bathing his temples with lavender water — 
one of the party, Mrs. Westvvood,' afterwards driving her friends^ 
in a buggy in the midst of the miilineers. Mrs. Wagentreiber^ 
wife of the Editor of the Delhi Gazette^ drove the carriage con-* 
taining her children, thu^ leaving her husband at liberty to fight 
his way with his revolvers. He is said to have shot four men 
dead and wounded many more. At Jhansi, young Mrs. Skene, 
a mere girl of two and twenty, but worthy of being a soldier's 
daughter and a soldier’s wife, loaded for her husbaiul and Cap- 
tain Gordon as long as they were able to fire. The latter was 
shot through the head ; whether, as was first reported, the young 
wife fell .by the hand of him who loved her best, is uncertain, 
hut they and their infant children lie in a bloody grave. The 
mutineers on leaving the house heard the baby, sole survivor 
of this hapless /amily, crying, went back, and murdered it 
also. At Cawnpore Captain Thomson relates tbat at the most 
trying wtiod of the defence our heroic sisters did not all give 

* memselves up to despair even yet ; they handed round the aujr 
^ munitton, en^uraged the men to the utmost, and in their ten-^ 

* der solicit ad# and upremitting attention to the wounded, though 
*aii sUieared with powder and covered with dirt, they^ere more 

he admifed^then, than they had often been in far different 
^ costume, when array ^ for the glittering ball-room.” 

;mtteries to which women are exposed in war, and the dan- 
of a ijaan being diverted from his duty by anidety fpr the safe- 
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ty of thbse dependant on him, have rendered it a question whe- 
ther soldiers should marry. The gallant Major Hodson writes 
on this subject. 

“ Brigadier Grant, like dear Sir Henry Lawrence (though both maiTied men 
themselves) says, that soldiers have no business to marry ; under the idea . 
that anxiety for their wiveSf welfare and safety, often induces men to hesi- 
tate to run risks which they 'would othei'wiso cheerfully undergo. I, on a loss 
selfish principle, question very much whether men have any right to expose 
thoir wives to such misery and anxiety as daring the last few months 
have fallen to the lot of so many ; and yet it seems hard to say that sol- 
diers, who have so much to endure at times for the sake of others and of 
their common country, should be denied the happiness of married life, be- ' 
cause times of danger will sometimes occur, and certain I am, that the love 
of a noble-hearted woman nerves om* arm to daring and honor. Happy 
liowever, is the woman whose husband is not a soldier.” 

* 

Now that so many of our women have added fresh lustre to 
their country’s name by patient courage and endurance, let none ‘ 
other undertake the duties of a soblier’s wife unless she feels 
capable of doing likewise, itnless she can in every case consider 
her hi<((and’s duty as paramount to all other considerations, 
and encourage liim to do it without a thought of his safety or 
of herself. A soldier is self-consecrated to his country, he 
has pledge<l himself to risk life and limb for the common weal, 
he is not only bound to do so by the general laws of. honor, but 
he has publicly professed his willingness to do so ; just as all men 
are bound to obey the law of God, but one who professes to be 
a Christian is doubly bound to do so, having confessed his con- 
sciousness of the o.bligation and vowed to fulfil it. We have 
the lughest authority for likening the Christian life to that of 
the soldier. There is, first, self-devotion ; — ‘‘ Because He laid 
down liis life for us, we ought to lay down our lives for the 
brethren,” Secondly, self-denial ; — ‘‘ Endure hardness as a good 
soldier of *108118 Cdirist,” Thirdly, Readiness to obey ; — No man 
that warreth entangleth himself with the affairs of* this life ; that 
he may please him who hath chosen him to be a soldier.” A 
soldier must be ready to march at a moment’s notice wht;r. 
thersoever his Commander orders. His life is thus an outward 
picture of the Christian character, and no woman should marry 
a soldier unless she feels sure that she will not hold him back 
from danger or duty ; and many have nobly fuAlled this condi- 
tion under circumstances of the most appalling nature. 

Many of our readers may have seen those touching letters from 
the lady of an Officer of Engineers in Futtehgurh. They may have 
wottdered ^the young wife; not yet three years married, writing 
, to her belWed father and family with death stating her in the 
face 

“ Ere you get this we shall be delivered one way or another. -Sftowkf we 
1855^. ^ O' 
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/ he cut to piecee you have, ray precious parents, the knowlerlge that wo go to 
be with Jewus, and can picture us happier and holier than in this dis- 
tant land ; therefore why should you grieve for us.”... 

We arc quite prepared for the worst, and feel that “ to depart and be 
with Christ is far better ” The tiesh a little revolts from cold-blooded as- 
sassination, but God can make it bear up.” 

I hope .my precious family, you will not alarm yourselves about us ; we 
aro in God’s hands and fool very happy, indeed v^e Jo.” 

After more than a week's suspense the poor young mother — 
then in the condition of all others to render her weak, nervous 
and incapable of flight — cannot restrain her anxiety for her e]d- 
est child ; — I often wish our dear Mary was now in England, 
' but God can take care of her too, or lie will save her from 
troubles to come by removing her to Himself” Was there 
•ever anything more touching than her expression of gratitude 
at being in the midst of this peril with her husband? I am so 
thankf ul 1 came out to India to he a comfort to beloved John^ and 
a companion to one who has so gi\;en his heart to the Lord.” 

“ And circunistances in which we have been placed during qM| sojourn 
in India have made the promises .of God’s Word so sv'oet and tWconsola- 
' tions of religion so unspeakably gi*eat, besides endearing us to one another 
in a degree and way which a quiet English home might not have done.” 

Truly, tliough we would not have women exposed to danger, 
and that from considerations of more importance than mere life, 
though often even the best of wives may be a clog on her hua-* 
band, yet on this path to martyrdom we cannot but say ; — Hap- 
^ py John Monckton to have such a wife as this by thy side I” 
They shared the fate of the martyred American Missinnaries 
of Futtehghur, being shot at Cawnpore. On the 12th June 
shortly after the siege had commenced, Dhokal I'arshad, a con- 
verted Brahman of the highest character who accompanied them, 
perished with them, with his wife and four little children. , 

' Their martyred blood and ashes sow 

O’er all the " Imlian’ fields, that thence niay grow 
^ ' A thousand-fold ! 

i^There are few more touching pictures than that of the bereaved 
wdows at Lucknow seeking consolation, not in the indulgence of 
grief, but in active service in the hospitals. One of these, 
when for a timg prevented from continuing her labor of love 
; among the sick -and wounded, is described as passing her days 
dn a complete state of prostration and apathy, stretched in her 
easy chair, dumb and indifferent to everything around her, and 
m Starting# up wiUi new life and vigor directly she was allowed 
Iresutne her beloved work. And little less admiisjl^e was the 
behaviour c£ aiiother Chaplain’s wife, whose spirits wSre sustain- 
ed ;byh^r husband’s preservation, and who, when forbidden to 
and forwards from tibe Residexicy to the Hoepital 
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under fire each time,” did indeed try to make herself useful 
acting as house-maid, keeping the rooms tidj^ and clean,” nurs- 
ing the sick and wounded in tlic house, making fiannel shirts 
for officers, a black dress foj a newly made widow, acting as nurse 
to her friend’s children, washing cups and saucers, cooking for 
invalids, and yet keeping a place in her affections for her dear 
dog liustle.” 

Those who gazed on ilie mournful ceremony of the reception 
of the ladies from Lucknow (‘ the Imcknow IBIroincs’ as they 
were somewhat inapproj)riately styled) must remember the 
feeling of deep syinpath}" which pervaded every heart and every 
countenance. To some this sympathy was most justly due. It was 
enough to make the heart bleed to think of that delicate, fragile, 
.newly-made widow, wandering in the jungle with her young chil- 
dren, lured onwards day by day by the hope of meeting with her 
husband, and so manifestly protected by the good hand of Him in 
whom slie trusted, tliat \v[ien, on falling in with a party of rebel 
sowars she thought her hour was come, and taking one infant iiki» 
her %rms and the other by the hand, she went towards them and 
only prayed that they would kill without torturing her and her 
children, even these inhuman men were awed, answ^ered ^ why 
should )jfe kill you,’ and left her unmolested. And so with the 
young mother watching for the arri>al of heir husband with 
Havelock’s force, tluu she might show him his firstborn ij^ the 
“ clean frock she had sa^'cd” throughout the misery of the siege for 
this joyful occasion, and after two (hiys of first joyful, then an- 
xious expectation hearing that he had been shot down as he enter- 
ed the Kesidcncy, and then losing her boy after she had got him 
safe to Calcutta. But it is humbling to reflect that some of the 
Lucknow ladies have since been polking to the tunc of The - 
Kclief of Lucknow.” Hie fact is, great trials do not alter the 
character ; tliey only manifest and to a certain degree modify it. 
Some fancy that all who have gone through a certain amoUnt of 
suffering or danger, must necessarily be thereby so ennobled and 
juirified as to be henceforward incapable of the ordinary weak- 
nesses of humanity, and they are not only grieved but astonished 
to hear of petty jealousies, little meannesses and spiteful gossiji- 
ing among tliosc who passed through some great ordeal to- 

i jethor. It is taken for granted that a husband must be devoted- 
y attached to a wife who has shared his cai)tivity, that a widow 
must be heart-broken for the loss of a husband who was treacher- 
ously murdered, that one who has- been sigvered by sudden and 
violent ^ath from the one best loved, can never recover cheer- 
fulness or open her heart to a fresh affection. ^ 

But the plain fact is that jffst as cowards die many times 
before their deaths^” because sensitive in the extreme to bddily 

o a 
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fear, so some endure untold agonies of grief, horror, shame, and 
indignation from '^events which leave others almost untouclied. 
And the finest natures are those nioat capable of sul|ering. The 
patriot’s heart swells with irrepressible indignation when the cra- 
ven tamely submits to the degradation of his country ; the sol- 
dier burns with noble rage, wlien the clown in office serenely 
smiles ; one heart is broken like a Venice glass, when another is of 
too coarse a material to be injured. 

And so all me not heroes or heroines, w1k» have passed through 
trial. Though all have been exposed to the same jiitilcvss tempest, 
one will droop and die under the nearest hedge, another will wing 
its wi^ aloft like the eagle, and a third \viil Hirt the rain drops off 
its wings, and twitter and chirp as merrily as if nothing had hap- 
l>ened. And so we c4|^mot boast; that all or even most of the ladies 
in India are like the Christian heroines and martyrs of Cavvnpore 
and Lucknow. 

“ The Timely Retreat” gives a graphic picture of a class which 
hope is not large. After skimming through the book, for to ipead 
it would be impossible, no one .image of India or its inhabhaiits 
remains on the mind but an indistinct vision ofa pair of fast young * 
ladies in scarlet flannel jackets, each with fifty thin dresses from 
Paris, who appear to have come to India for the sake of teaching 
gentlemen to dance and ladies to dress, but whose purely per- 
sonal adventures were scarcely worth presenting to the world. 
Tak^ out the names of the places, and there is nothing to indicate 
the country they were in, or the state of the iieople. Indeed it is 
not likely they could have learnt much of either the character or 
the condition of the Nativ*e8 from a brother who had so cordial a 
disgust for the native-s to wdiom he had to administer justice. 

^ It never seems to have entered into the heads of those young ladies 
(We do- not like to use so serious a term as minds) that there was 
anything to be learnt in India — anything to be done beyond 

office work,” parties and piciiicing — or any better motive for 
coming than a lark.” There is nothing to show that they ever re- 
membered that they were professedly Cliristians in a heathen laud. 
They appear to have come and gone without knowledge of na- 
tives beyond their servants, and this although they belonged to 
oiir Indian family, i. e., one which for more than one gene- 
ration has 8uccee<|^d in realizing a competence in India and in 
returning from it ad ignorant of its inhabitants, their feelings^ 
th^ughl^, condition and progress as the day on which they land- 
ed* l!his is a feat which some people contrive to perform and 
of which they are proud. The gulf between Europeans and 
Natives is little ^Understood at home. It is supposed that every 
who has been in Calcutta”*knows lndia» and the most base- 
less assertions are listened to with respect, l^cause no one sup- 
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])O0es It possible that a man can spend the best part of his life in 
a country who never has had one hour's confidential commu- 
nication wit^ an independent native, that lie should have risen 
to be a Sudder Judge or a Member of Council and have been in 
the habit of legislating for races of whose customs he was ig- 
norant, whose prejudices he attributed to the wrong causes, and, 
of whose names, titles, sects, habits he had only the most super- 
ficial knowlege. Hall our blunders in India are to be attriViuted 
to our ignorance. One Civilian lavs down the law regarding 
the Kohillas of the Dakhan, believing them to be liindustaiiees 
from liohilkuiul ; anollier talks of a Mahonnnedan of rank as a 
“Kajah”; few know the difi'crence bctM'een the two greatJVIa- 
hounnedan sects. Some jiersons maintain ^tliat Europeans and 
JS'atives (^niiot have iViendiy intercourse together, except by the 
former adopting in some degree the manners of llie latter ; and 
as this is granted on all liands to be undesirable, the sever- 
ance between the two classes is pronounced a necensary evil, • * 
Ws however is far fronilieiug the case. Hundreds of Officers, 
some Civilians, and even a few ladies can testify that a European 
who commands the respect of the natives and who treats them 
with the courtesy due to his own character as a Christian gen- 
tleman, may enjoy nearly as unconstrained intercourse with 
them as with any otlier lorcigners. He cannot eat with them, but 
he can ride, .bunt, anrl talk with tbein. True, there is a certain 
degree of fatigue to be incurred and of jiatienco to be exer- 
cised in the interchange of visits wilJi natives. This must ever 
be the case where there is little congeniality of ideits, but we 
were not sent into this world to please ourselves ; and any Euro- 
pean and still more a Christian wlio is not capable of the small 
self-denial requisite for kindly intercourse with natives, he who 
will not give up a certain portion of lii^ time to listening to 
their complaints, learning their opiniems, studying their feelings 
and character, and entertaining them in friendly conversation, 
or even to those ceremonial observances to which Easterns attach 
so much weight, is not fit for any post of authority among them* 
A powerful enemy has been often made, deep disgust has been 
created, by the neglect of some mark of courtesy towards a 
native by a man in power, who never thought about the matter 
or could not be bothered with the man.” Kot even substantial 
benefits will efihee the evil impression made by the brusque 
and haughty demeanor, and carelessness of the feelings and pre- 
judices of others, so common to our countrymen. 

They too often say as an excuse for some slight— Oh jit’s 
only a native.” • It would be much more reasonj^le to say— 
it's only an Englishman,” for the native weighs every word 
ax^ gesture, and often feels mortified at an omission wm^ m 
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^Inglishmau would never notice. They are pre-eminently a 
ceremonious, and we are an unceremonious people, and if we are 
fo do them good we must not shock their customs oir prejudices. 
This is far different from yielding to them as the Government 
of India has so generally done in matters of rij|bt and wrong. 
Neutrality between the Gospel and Heathenism — that is neutra* 
lity between ‘Truth and Falsehood, is .neutrality between God 
and the devil. It is an impossibility. Wc have no desire to 
share the fate of those rebel angels who took no part in the 
struggle between light and darkness, 

^ ]Ma per Ke foro,’* 

but cared for themselves alone. Lord Stanley has grossly libel- 
led our Gracious Queen in the interpretation he has endea- 
voured to affix i»pon her Proclaiuation. Her Majesty say she 
firmly relics on the truth of Christianity^ and acknowledges 
with gratitude the solace of religion.” She is therefore not 
neutral, she jjrofesses herself a Ciiristiau and her GovertlBent 
a Christian Government ; but- Christianity teaches toleration. 
He who sends his rain upon tlic evil and the good ‘‘ allows the 
tares and the wheat to grenv together until the harvest^^' but the 
wheat manifests itself to be wheat and tlie tares to be tares. 
Lord Stanley and his folloWcrs in tliis country .would forbid 
the wheat-stalk to bear grain lest it should give umbrage to -the 
tares. 

Let Christians have as full and perfect freedom as IVfahomme- 
dans and^ Hindoos, we ask no more. Let each one of us acknow- 
ledge with our Queen the truth of Christianity in our acts as 
well as in words, and let us “ enjoy the equal and impartial pro- 
tection of the law,” let us not be interfered with” any more 
than we should be in Fngland. What is lawful at Home where 
perfect toleration is enjoyed, is lawful in India where it is a new 
thing. Our Queen never proclaimed neutrality. She pro- 
claimed tolekation. The difference is unspeakable. 1 know 
that two and two make four, and I shall teach this to all who 
come in my way. If you choose to maintain that two and two 
make six, you arc free to do so, you may propagate the opinion 
and shall live and die unmolested. This is toleration, but neu- 
trality would require us to maintain that tioo and two make Jive 1 
j One other pbject cannot but be touched upon in speaking of 
intercourse with natives, and that is the necessity of the most 
scrupulous care on tjie part of our Ladies that their good should 
not be evil spoken of. Few tilings make so strong an impression 
6n the hatiye .mind as the sight of a Christian lady— tnoving 
among men, yet maintaining perfect propriety and mo- 
desty of demeanor. He can appreciate sense, judgment and ea- 
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pability of any kind, but it is new to him to find them in women. 
A native cannot enter into Wordsworth’s description of 

^ A perfect woman nobly planned 
, To warn, to counsel, to counnaiid, 

and the paid to women in Europe generally api)ear8 to 

him, as in the case of I^ntfullah, as wonderful and unreasonable. 
Every Englishwoman should consider that it is part of her mis- 
sion in India to raise the native idea of her sex, and to do this 
she must most carefully abstain from whatever lends to lower it 
whether in dress or demeanor. The fashionaVdc style of evening 
dress will ever be a scandal to natives. Is it too much to ex^pect 
our ladies to protect themselves from misconstruction by some 
addition to their gala costume? Again dancing is looked upon 
as no% only scandalous but menial. An I^nglish lady who 
respects herself, will never dance before a native ; we would say, 
will never dance in India. Jt was but the other day that the 
Maljpmmedans of Bombay, !n petitioning Government for the re- 
moval of their Kazi, complained above all that he is in the ‘‘ habit 
of attending nautch parties and witnessing the dancing of im- 
modest women,” conduct whicli, in a person holding the high re- 
ligious and judicial position of a Kazi, they allege to be very sin- 
ful. Surely what is sinful for a Mahommedan Judge cannot be 
decorous for a European lady. 

Then again the freedom of conversation and friendship which 
is innocent with a right-minded Christian gentleman, is most in- 
expedient and blameworthy with a man who neither fears God 
nor honors woman, and yet English ladies will often run after 
a self-styled distinguished foreigner, careless alike of his morals 
and his position among his own people. Captain "rhomson, in des- 
cribing the career of the ci-devant Kbitmutgar, AzimullahofCawn- 
poor, speaks of the folly of some ladies (not to call it by a worse 
name) in mild but significant terms. ^ 

I can easily imagine tliat tlie bare mention of his name will have power 
suflScient to gaiise some trepidation and alarm to a few of my fair readers ; 
but I will betray no confidences. Hoad on, my lady, no names shall be , 
divulged, only should some unpleasant I’ocollections of our hero’s fascina- 
tion be called to mind, let them servo as a warning against the too confid- 
ing disposition which once . betrayed you into a hasty admiration of this 
swarthy adventurer, Azirnoolah #as originally a khitmutghar (waiter at 
table) in some Anglo-Indian family ; profiting by the opportunity thus 
afiiirded him, ho acquired a thorough acquaintance with the English ftpdL 
French languages, so as to be able to read and converse fluently, and Write 
accurately in them both. He afterwards became a pupil, and subsequently' 
a teacher, in the Oawnpore government school, and from the last-nan^, 
position hs was selected to become the vakCel, or prime dfeent* of the 
On account of his numerous qualifications he was deputed tcryi^t 
and pre^ upon the authorities in Leadenhall Street the applioaiion f & idib 
contiutmee of Bajee Kao’s pension. Azimoolah aocordibgly 
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'■ ariMi ' Af ‘Ift 54 '' 'Pnnitinff hiiflsolf off ft 6 ABtd 

^miadibn'to digtingmafe^d floola^- ; Im 

vUsS® vShie feed ia Haa^ho wm** 

' a iwl^tto wa!<rfS iaor* delicate ehawwtM j ; 

■ irfiwoioaa Wd* tl'® object of Ws attentew* 

" ea^i^ her "from Womin^ 

> PrttlAf! in all bk attempts to obtain tb^ ponaiowwir nis 

:,■ lefc^rb^totodia vid frauoe ; and report ^s 

able to hold ownagatoetboWr . 

«■ aMw handa Doubtless the ■wish was &tber to tlio thought. _ 

i'~\'' Si&. of notoriety that such vaticinations as these 

S^ nti' cnh-tT* from Cidais to Cairo, and it is not unlikely that the pw 
ASi Muld rive the NaAa, in reporting on l^ unsacces^ 

« t^Sdto in. some measure comMijBated for, by thetohn^^^ 

^ rained and that one decisive blow wojim deswo5||i;i?i^ 

the ' y.-**. I believe that the mutiny had its origin in thediffuM^ ^ 
^il^ents at Delhi, Lucknow, and other teeming cities “ 

’^df 'hntlftWB published by the r ” ’ 

Af Aiir sifilters ai 
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bunw i That would be .no unparsOleled ouniaJtto acw^.w* 
hlr as bis. Will he ever againbe. seen in Lonto dros^^ 

(Uterine ion Brighton Downs, the eeptre of an adipen^-beige*; 

t*^lbat woffld hardly comport irit^ t^, mortT 
©(Kiriaty* Iheo 1®* ds point the moral, by sWum 
itnto she adorris the drawing-roo® witih AaiaH 

Thb|ason saye 5 —; ■' V,,;^ ,„ 

tothestotemiint, that the fleited, hi^ofu 
^jSS^i^'-wes th'e ^me instiga^ huthfi . 

' book ■ 'deigwyea % 
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fiNOtlSHWOMEK IN THJS I2t . 

With the Story of a bear-hunt in Cuttack, can bc: 

Ve consider the sad and tender intorest that the writer muat !iSo#;v 
^ attach to^ eve^jj^ene cdhnected with a lost friend and coiwradeV: 
The heroic possesses one quality which is a sure indest ; 

of a generodS^iind— a capability for hearty admiration of ;; 
merit in others^ The warm-hearted tribute he pays not only^^ 
to hie comrades but to the natives who were faithful to the la-4 * 
dies, to the gallant Civil Engineers, to the p6or coachmak'* 
er# and to the stout-hearted Private’s wife, awakens' our 
liveliest sympathy not only with them but with himself. Qhe 
^yerson alone seems to have flinched under this fiiery trial. The rest 
proved themselves a band of heroes, unequalled by those who 
- fell at jThermopyJjc, unsurpassed even by the defenders of liOh- , 
donderry or Saragossa. But the heroism, the patience, the siifFer* ; 
ing fill us with stem admiration, not with astonishment We have 
a Spartan mother-country mvr\kO expects everything from her ; 
cbildfen, and is rarely disappointed ; but the blunders of those 
in authority were astounding. There was first the mgUH 

Pay after day nerws came of the growth of the storm. Etawah and Ally^; 
^rh, both towns between Polhi and Cawnporo, were plundered, the ‘ 
msurgeixts were repoiiied as mi rotfte for Cawnpore. The ser^eant-mfigor's 
wife of the 53d, an Eurasian by birth, wont marketing to the native 
saar, when , she was accoste<l by a sepoy out of*lpegimeataI dressy^U Yoiil,,. 
will none of you come here much oftener ; you will not be alive onot^^v 
week.’* , She rei>orte<l her story at head-quarters, but it was thought advir ^ 
sable to discredit the tele. Several of us at this period endeavoured'^,!, 
pursuade the ladies to leave the station and retreat to Calcutta for safety $ 
bht thoy unanimously declined to remove so long os General Wheeler re*-; 
tained his fataiily with him ” ; : 

Thi$ obstinate refusal to take warning was, howeVer, by nb ' 
means pecnliiarto Sir Hugh Wheeler, but in this case this 6adstaiHI'4 { 


ally .lavoivea nunaroas oi neipiess women ana enuaren lii 
The next great mistake was the choice of an utterly ntiteii%b|^^j^^ 
porition* The reason why, if a place of refuge was 
the b^st was not chosen, has ney^ been ^ven. Why Sir 
Wb^eti wh^ api^ars tp have begun his prepairationsj 
thejr Were^ oh Slst .May, rixteen days before he, 
the emrenebmentsi did not prepare to hold the Mas^zind. Mi 


le* Jf it could, not be held Why w^ it 
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^ sufficient for a campaign.’^ Even the arrangements con- 
templated* were not carried out. “ The Oeneral gave 

* orclere to lay in supplies im’ twenty-five days, Dali, gaec, 
•salt, ricse* tea, sugar, rum, malt liquor, and hermetically 

* scaled provirions were ordered; but peas and flour formed 

* the bulk of the food obtained. Either in consequence of the 

* defection of the native agents who supplied the Commissariat, 

‘ dr because Sir Hugh Wheeler had only arranged for the support 

* of the military at the station, the stock was ridiculously insuffi- 

* cieixt'l ; Surely in far less than sixteen days an ample store 
of provisions could have been laid in, but in more than one in- 
stance mOn in authority have profen'cd running the certain danger 
of being unprepared and unprovisioned, 10 the possible risk 
of exciting suspicion ? 

Then comes the most wonderful mistake of all — that of firing 
into men whose loyalty neither tlxen nor since there was any 
reason to doubt. 


“ Ati hour or two after the flight of the cavalry, the 1st Native Infantry 
i rise bolted, leaving their Oflicers untouched upon the parade ground. The 
, Seth JJftive Infantry followed the next morning. The 53d remained, till, 
by some error of the General, they were fired into. I ata at an utter loss 
to account for this proceeding; The men were |>eacefiilly occupied in their 
llnels^ cooking ; no signs of mutiny had appeared amidst their ranks, they 
, had refused all the solibitatious of the deserters to accompany them, and 
seemed quite steadfast, when Ashe’s battery opened upon them , by Sir 
Hugh Wherieifs command, and they were literal^ driven fmm us by nine- 
' po^xders. The only .signal that liad preceded this step was the ociuing in 
to the intrenchments of the native ofeoors of the regiment. The.wkole 
of cast in their lot with \is, besides a hxiiidred and fifty privates^ most 
> of thoih belonging to the GveuaClier company. The detaobrnent ^ the 
63rd posted at the treasury held their ground against the rebels aboift four 
bouts. We could hear their musketry in the distance, but Wjere not allow- 
- 'ed to 'ittjpmpt ^heir relief. The faithful little band that nad Joined pur 
y was ordered to occupy the militaiy hospital, ab(?at six 

' , yards to the east of our position, and they held it 

'*,^X|{dx^ih .iOonsequence of its being set on fire, they were compelled 

admission to the intrenchments, but wem 
, bad not food sufficient to allow of an increase to otU' n^ber. 

^Ve them a, few rup^s each, together ^th a ojer^#^to 
fjCrf/tiieir Had it been poaeible to have received tbe«e m0% they 

con^^luted a powerful addition to our %rce, 
remuai#\''i3'lF. 'tim' 'dative raiments at ' 

Sie&, as it was enkjted fo 
hfevii to be foj^ten, that although the influbhcee 




'bfa torrent wHi# iswee^ n 



, and whip 

___ _ ^ ' 
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Captain Thomson speaks of Sir Hugh Wheeler as 5^ 4^terin3n- 
ed, sdf-po^eesed and fearless/’ and he was all thWse, |^ek iwe 
that he t6ok no active part in the defence. He is said pevev hut 
once to have gone out to the defences. It must be xeinembered be 
was 75 years old. The real leader was Captain Moore of H. M/s 
324, whom 'i^omsoa speaks of as the life and soul of the defence. 

When . tlie General in command had done his worst, when 
npw^ds of one thousand Europeans, among wdmm were only 
three hundred trailed soldiers, were crowded within those 
wretched entrenchments, then began that heroic defence, that 
depth of suffering, that silent endurance which ended in 
wholesale massacre, and has made the word Cawnpore a sound 
alike of pride and anguish to all but the coldest hearts 
and meanest spirits to the latest days of British history. 

During 21 days with scarcely any food, with no water hut 
what was purchased at the price of blood, with no rest, 
surrounded by overwhelming numbers, with no intermission 
of attack, reduced to feed op a stray horse or dog, with- 
in relief, each man fought till he fell — most of the train- 
ed men having seven and eight muskets eachi. All through 
‘ this first weary day the shrieks of the women and chil- 

* dreu were terrific ; as often as the balls struck the walls 
' of the barracks their Availlngs were heart-rending, bpt after 
‘ the initiation of that first day, they had learnt silence, 
^and never uttered a sound except when groaning from the 

* horrible mutilations they had to endure.” Can.aUy tiling more' 
vividly pourtray the horrors they underwent, than this silent 
strong patience on the part of the women ! 

Pnvate and General shared alike ; there was no hesitation in 


fulfilling tlie most hazardous duty; fifty-five Artillerymen out 
of tlie fifty-nine perished in the batteries. Two pickets of wx- 
teen men 'each held two unroofed barracks, and daily cleared 
the other barracks of the mutinous hordes who occupied 

Or four mothers had to undergo the sufferings of lUa* 

^ t^nity in a crisis that left none of that hope and joy wljich 
^ eonipem^t.6 the hour of agony.” Several persons became 

or raving mad. And yet, looking back upon tlie, hot-' ^ 
^ straits to which the women were driven, the maintenance " 
^ of modesty an4 4e|icaie feeling by them to the last, m One of ; 
* t|ij& jgpfeeatest hiarvds of the heart-rending memories of 
^'.^hty-one dhys/V ' ^ 

last when half rations for only four days renmifted/"^ 
'depart/ ’'0^ Moore, who , 

Mg /oofinfey, > could ^ not appreciate 

■ He 'deceived -ilbree'hoffe®^/ 

ad&F' why"' 'these' men - were- m^tseetfred’ and foroi&d''Ott':bow||is^^ 



IN THK BEBEtWOK, 

wti with the remntot. of the heroic gaTTiwn. e«me 

tlift itiagsaci!6 tJie ajlorious charge of the thirteep, the r^ue 
^ hat for tEeac we tauet refer to tl« volame 

W end hospitable Sing h^ 

adioat? iimowlcdgSnent of hie eervices,. h»^« 
ffiX SdLieut: Dekfoese received^ 

: S promotion or .reward has been th|»rs? Ihe- Story of 

iffl “ oS L 8th of June . W, mi « 

wolds ?f a^native diary, “one lady, one grown up young Wy 
‘and three children were 

* West, aud on the toad some one had lolled the lady ? j 

‘ S not considering, it proper tokdl women and chxldr^, M 
♦alfewed them to, escape. However the 

‘ Cavalry cau«rht them, and the Nana ordered them to be killed 
<S^once; altlough the lady begged the 

* ihia akffrueefal man would not hearken to her. At that time 
*ibe s^Cs veryTt and the lady said “ take me to the shade," 
‘fe*iw owe Ustmed; on four sides the chiWren Were 

‘Si o? the:r mother’s gown and sayrng.-'* Mamma ®o“« J® 
‘himoalow and give roe some bread and water. At length 
‘Lvmg tied them hand to hand and 

* *ha main, they were shot down by pistol bullets. Ano^r 

tlor ^dy, the wife of a merchant who had for f<m* or d^^^ys, 

Si^ hidrog in the grass, came out on the llth of June,^ . 

.^ ..'ymtBr of journal having gone m, person, saw the heads of 

" Wore^ S* l^ZteS^^dlath^SnerM Neill wrote^t^, , 

«tA ^aron to believe that the Nawab of : 

escorted to Aden I) had several English Wi^r 
Stffi ife t&atened him with retaliation op hw o.waw?pi$t!a 
to’ ol th^ hieads were touched— and that for .^!^;^: 
^ ^ & that * mass of evi4^^httd:^l^ 

' ' wdilffi tl»6 vibUms of Cawnpojrei, , Whj^ W p^ 

‘ tm bo^ it that it l^s not yet been ^ 

Si whfl h»w been watc^hg ; 

:j^.VhA;.rab(^ny,'with the mp^.lii^dy, 

:td'hi|i>Vje ^be |^ ^ ' 

iiw(fei<!(nstad'.'‘ the 'Su^ferora ' .■ : 

loydnk' :.4efe ^ihentwi 
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* H is EssTitcdly the spectacle by 

‘time to the rebellion. ’The dignity of the Bntieii cbardiiei- 
‘.tei*> end the admirable strength of the Anglo-Saxap rwb, 

‘ which has performed so great a rdle in the history bf the wdirld*, 
‘shine fo#i with splendor. Ambngst the officers were taafby - 
‘ yoang men who have wiped away all faults by the firimnesS , 
•frtafrom ant/ ostentation which tliey have exhibited. In thie' 

‘ midst of torments,*on the brink of the grave, they have display:^ 

‘ ed that modest courage which characterizes the man ennobled 

* by Christian civilization. A nation which loses such sons must 

* doubtless bewail their martyrdom, but it has the r^ht to be 

* proud of them” 

Another trait must appear equally remarkable to them, and 
that is the open confession of faith made by so many, not only 
of the women, but of the military. Old Generals, men in the dow/^ 
of their age, young lads entering into life, are not ashamed to 
profess their faith in Christ, and .their trust in their Father 
which is in Heaven. Not only two forlorn ladies, languishing 
for months in the hands of their captors, are cheered by. a 
passage in Isaiah ; not only does the Missionary’s wife jwofess 
her willingness to die if her death may but be more useful than 
her life to the cause of God ; but the soldier going into action 
tells his wife that « his whole trust is in God and that he com- 
‘ mits himself to his merciful hands,” and the wife acids “ Hove 

* to God alone gives peace that cannot be taken away.”* Two, 
Civilians high in office hiding for months in the jungles of OUde, 
read the Scriptures together daily with their family, and gather 
strength for the perilous venture on the river. We find «y 
grey-headed officer, rescued with his wife and daughter a,ft^^ 
gre^ hardships, adding to the narrative of their escape this tesri- 
roony. “ Throughout this severe trial I have found the promise 
figfiUed to me and my tamily,-^** As thy day is so shall thy StreUi^th 
lie.”,” ,i Imagine toe amazement of a French official on 
suohvwo^ at the end of a despatch I We have all heard' , 
qf : young; Cheek encouraging the Native Missionary to hold 

: Bi^bro remUant Of. tibe heroic garrison of Cawnpore Weil'’ 
maseaerj^, Gaph Seppinga asked to ne allowed to r<^ ■ 

« Thia ^ pamn indnlgenbe was given; — they shook Imnds 
thwisapoys fired Upon, them.” PrOVious fo 
Aijjbiterrupted coafiidt in the treiiches ; “ 

* ,ii»ri Mokmaeff, was most indefafi^bloltt'm^’fibtl 

g^nisfity'ofmeFoy' with thb W0tiiad^''isii;i;!jpi 
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‘ the question, but this devoted clergyman wont from post to 
‘ post reading players while wo stood to arms. Short and inter- 

* fuptcd as tnobo services were, they proved an invaluable privi- 
‘ lege.” A young Officer of two or threeyears’ standing wrote, when 
expecting ids licgiuiont to mutiny; — “ I went tothe|piard. They 

* inode me lie down which 1 did and fell asleep (after a tiresome 
‘march.) On awaking, a havildar was funning me, and a lot of 
‘ sepoys all round looking at me as if I was a baby. J Imre Ut- 
‘tle time to attend to prayer, hut I assure jou nothing can give 
‘ comfort ill a ease like tins Imt an assured hojio of being God's — 
‘and then ‘Who ean harm us''*” A week after, the corps 
was dibarmed and the young ('hiistian volunteered to ac- 
e.ompany the Sie<<e 'riain to Delhi. The dty before ho was 
killed he wrote ; — I lioj»e, please (rod, (o see you all again, and 
‘relate my adventures, but, if not, I hope there will not be a 
‘ sorrowful face in the fuiuiiy, ns we all die, and it does not 
‘matter who goes to heaven first.”. The next day ho was there. 
A letter from Kolapore relates that when the 27th Hcgt, Bom- 
bay N. I. mutinied and murdered three of their ofiieers, with 
much danger and difficulty all the other Europeans in the place 
reached the Kehidcney, and ** their fust act on arriving was to 
kneel down and thank God for their safety.” 

So Jong ns we have ('luistian Officers as well as Christian 
women we do not fear f(»r 1 udiii, < )iu* consideration forces itself 
on ow minds iu reading every narrative of the Rebellion, and 
that is how groat have been the results from inadequate moans, 
how small the results where the material for producing thorn has 
been abundant. The first turn of the tide was under tho gallaut 
Neill. Ho baved Benares and Allahabad. Then Ilav clock was led 
on ft-om yiotory to victory against overwliolmingodds ; and oven 
w'hen reinforced by Gutiara the troops who saved Lucknow 
wore utterly disproportioned to the work they performed. l)ellu 
waa taken by a force no larger than that which first sat down 
before its walls; and nothing comparable to these exploits has 
been done by the iiowerful armies and siege trains whioh subse- 
qnentiv took the fiel<4 ns if to make it manifest to all that it is 
" not by might nor by power,” but God alone who hath ^vou 
us the Victory. 
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Aui. VI. — I* General Ih gulahons nf the Madtai^ Anni/, Adju- 
tant Gencrars Offire, Fort Saint George. 

2, Standing Qidersfor the Native Infant) g of the Madta)> Ar* 
my. Adjutant (jrenerar« Office, Foit Saint (icoige. 

.‘t* General Orders of the JMadras Ai*my.f)om I8(t0 to 18o9. 

A PERIOD will come, lieu the local and personal events of tlio 
Bevolt in India will nieige into the general outline of what 
has occurred, when the historian inaj look on years subse- 
qiioni as well as years antecedent to "the outbreak, and when 
deductions from tliis scrutiny will he so obvious, that the folks 
of thoac dajs ^vill wonder at the ptesent difficulty we have 
in indicating our past fault, and deciding on our future course. 
At 6‘Uch a time one starfling anomaly will attract their atteu- 
tion more vividly, we may safely suppose, than it has appa- 
rently done in those existing limes. They will sec that under 
one Government tlieic existed a gigantic Arm^; that on© 
portion, re^ oiling, threatened to subvert our rule m India, but 
that other portions not oiil} failed to ^tjmpathize with the mu- 
tineers, hut readily and re.^olutcly cii<‘ounlcied them in the 
cause of lojj^alty and good faith. ISlore than this, they will find 
a scale of (Usaflcction strangely graduated, from the ontite 
Revolt of Bengal — to the partial nuitimes of Bombay — and So 
to the pci feet staunchness of TSIadras. ''rUcy will doubtless in- 
vebtigato tho causes of this variation in the temper and dis- 
position of our troops, and draw valuable results from this judi- 
cious comparison. But the most superficial observer will ac- 
knowledge it is strange that the public now-a-days, in England 
aind in India, have looked with such stolid apathy on what is really 
and truly one of the most pregnant occurrences in the mutinVi 
Although it has been impossible entirely to overlook the wide 
diiFerence between the conduct of our military subjects in the 
North and those in the South of India, still the safety which 
has resulted from this, is simply acquiesced in as a foot^ the 
causes of which wc cannot remember to have seen discussed itt 
any of the numerous publications on Indian affairs. We find 
in most writers an utter silence as to Madras and Bombay ; and 
while the course pursued by the late Government has bseii 
professedly treated of in its general aspect, vyo have in reality 
too readily concluded that exertional evil comi^uences may 
be held to vitiate the wholes There is a manifest unfairnMa 
in this sweeping mode of treating our late troubles In India li 
is more saiCt and more just, to balance the success with the 
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klttW, while refommg . the bad. i^ow ihego^ 

^ L* ‘XSJSXi ^ Su?'o.tbu»‘ wri-it », u« 
iJU ltT-.4 •» X- S.“Sv ‘to t .S.^d^.f’2 

llphM 

4e. ff by » 

.Toa ih^. tbS’ the peace and tranquaiity pe- 

(jiHi aad indeed l»cly «lr«e“d »?“«J'gj,’”j 1^8 there 

: = SJah" 

treasuries ^ere werf Rcgintents where 

turned ’and that these outnumbered -the scoon- 

:I|u^who crowned Sonf wWe ‘S 

s*"£inTSLiei.s:“br.:S^^^^^ 

■^'dn-sr- ci’=%n^^T;iri5: 

Sl^aff^'nst hosts of rebels. As time wore on, thern cam« 

J 'f 'bf «4«B“ •“'* 

' IJiimetendiiig aad yet moment£>«t3* a , 

. Ld impoftance, 

;■■•■■«;--' ''■’ ■■ ' ;■•:* — -^Jl^ras reinains trahiit^^^^^ , ■' , ' rj«,.'' '!■' 
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They* did aot know di»t m extent the icountry fip^ce 
exceeded tibe dfetricts in revolt, iliat in it, during : 

few years, Nagpoca*, Trayanoore and the Carnafao bw 
ed,” while iif ite ^ery centre ley Hyderabadj « hot«l>ed„o| 

(iad -tutTnioil, from which we hfld» only two years heft^, ?! 
ttuproprieied twritory y eliding an annual revenue of half a *n^, 
liw of bounds’* literlW. We suspect they were ignorant that 
to hold this extent of country— twelve hundred miles long by 
{bar hnndred broad— we had hat three European Begiments l : 

Of a certainty, the good folks at home had forced on Uiem 
an eoouaintanoe with Indian matters, which under ordinary cir- 
cumstances they would never have acquired. But when we 
think of the medium -through which this knowledge has 
- gained, we fear there are slight grounds for congratulation. 
We may be sure that for one who studied the standard works 
which treat of India as a whole, there have been hundreds 
who have taken their lessons on Eastern Affairs from Th* 
Siege of Delhi,” “ The Defence of Lucknow," “ My Campaign 
against die Bebels,” or some equally warlike publication, sug- 
gestive of the most deadly antagonism between the Native and 
Briton ; and pourtraying wie one chivalrous and brave, dm otl^r 
cowardly, treacherous, and bloodthirsty. An introduction Iikd 
this would distort any future study? but taken as the solb in-' 
Btruotioh regarding India, it is likely to be productive of seriCwB 
mischief. One of the first lessons the ,, late Bevolt shouM 
have taught us is, tlmt in .India there are many distittetiyc 
claraes ? in process, m customs, and in their fedingC to-- 
ward our (iovernment— most widely iKff’erent. No 
study of An people of a certmn faith, or locality, or statQjSi 
can ever lead to a just appredation of native character aa A 
whole. Nor can daU taken from one class form a aoUfd hatds 
for general legislation. Each must be accepted widl Ite o^ 
qwft1ifi«ni.t ,iona and capabilities; and we shotdduota^ 
t^pt to Iwing all under law;*, which however admirable ip titeoilT 
acivea^ or when applied to a eingle nation, we quite unwtited 
; and cruelly w^ust when forced on masses of inhanitante, i© «h* 
tireh' apd eaaentially divided as are the natives of India, ; f: 

, . :: TbwelHte few who have not had opportnnities of becoia^ m- 
qniduted wUhtfae coni^Cationand management of thelateBte^ 
’ by; It attained ah unenviable notonqtyi and jpe^ehateli^l^ 
M At know aomethiiig of the troops whb tMateo«d «»,W 
sod* Hence ^ have 1^ 

V Wer camaot doubt Jwwevefj-^^it. 
:ttoSlM^5.''eteheti!iia® -of that,, Army, 


bi^i;|iii,:Hi«iMned- .'respectful- to 
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seribo a Begtment of Madras ISTatwo Infaatry; tba meo wc 
have* and tlscir characteristica ; whence we get thenij and what 
we think of them. Their thoughts of us are surely best 6hewii 
by theU' conduct during the last two years. They were fairly 
submitted to a trial of no ordinary severity. They passed 
through it scatheless, a result for which they and we may be 
heartuy thankful. We intend to take an individual cori>9, actually 
as it stands, and by entering pretty minutely into its organiza- 
tion, we shall be able to give a better idea of the men than 
could be obtained from a mere generalizing account of the whole 
Army, 

The latest orders regarding the composition of the Madras In- 
fantry are dated 3rd Ueoember 1857, by which it is directed 
that recruits shall be entertained, as fai os ]^>ob&>ible, m the follow- 
ing proportions. 

i Tamuliana of various castes, inhabitants of the Carnatic and 
Ceded Districts, 

^ Telingas and other Hindoo castes fiom the Northern CircarSh 

i Mussuluiaus from various parts. 

i Natives of lower caste, or without recognized caste. 

Subsequently a Circular wa'^ issued, stating that on account of 
the didiculty experienced in procuring Tamulians in sufficient 
numbers^ jiermission was granted to enlist them and Telingas 
indisorimmately. 

Probably none of the Regiments, however, are of these pro- 
portions, the order having been out for only a year and a half, and 
the men entertained during this period being the only men who 
have been taken at these ratios. We will now therefore give 
the actu^ composition of one of the Regiments, in which the 
Sub •^divisions into men of different castes and localities will be 
mote fully shown. It is in fact the return sent in every month 
to Ilead-q[uarters, from which the authorities may at any time 
know the proportions maintained throughout the Army* 
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Diatnbution of eaates in ■ • BegttaesI of Mndms‘ Kadve Tn« 
fantrjr-vlst July 1863. . 


. Castes. 

^ { 
s 

§ 

Havildars. 

Drum and Fife 
Major. 

Drummers. 

i 

W 

a 

•zr* 

2 

Privates. J 

1 . 51 

ates., ' 

1 . ' 

S f ^ ‘ 

^ as 

o - 

Christians, (Native,) ... 

• •• ’ 

2 


8 

4 

53 

2 

Mussalmandy 

12 

19 



16 

248 

10 

HindoostaneeSy 

• • e 

2 



5 

26 

1 

AlaHirattaSy « • • • « • 

* • « 

3 



2 

9 

1 

Telingas or Gentoos, 

4 

19 



25 

452 

17. 

Tamuly 

4 

13 



7 

102 

3 

Other (low) Castes, 

«•!» 

2 


• • • 

1 

77 

... 

Europeans, .«• 

• • • 

• • a 


A ■ 

• • • 

A • • 

• * • 

Indo-Briton, 

— 

1 

2 

8 

... 

7 


^I?otal, « • « « • • 

20 

61 

2 

16 

60 

974 

34 


Bromtlie above it will be seen that the Chbistians are propor-,; 
tionately weak in numbers, and indeed from the fifty-three Pri-,^ 
Tates, there should be deducted thirteen who are Musicians, ajw 
wiA the seven Indo-Briton Privates make up the complement .of',, 
the Band, tt follows then that there ore only forty-edx C^s'-,: ,, 
tians of all ranks, actually under arms and doing duty as eoldleri!i...] ,! 
The number is undoubtedly small, and yet we believe U greater 
tl^n the average of this class in the r*m^ of the Native ; 
menta These men are, with two exceptions, Boman Catholics. ^ 
They go in fact by the name of *‘ Jiomams" as fre^nfUtly. j 
,88 tihiat of Christians ; and epme of their customs hot'^n, ; 
litde belie the Catholicism which should attach 
£uth. They are none of them late converts to Christwni^i*. i' 
btti. the sons of Christian parents, and almost au firam the,' 
ne^hbodrhood. of the town of Madras. Their natural 
thi^fore^ is Tamul ; atul the few who can speak Engliehj/ ^^^';^ 
fioni; associating with the Ihdo-Briton bandsmen,, w from 
ing been in: the service of some European before ehWnjag.ilif!** 
.. !Eicglittcnt| hut not from educatioii^ It. seems 

tow so fe# Christisms are found to^eiriOT 
hhow that in the, Southern pdirtbhtwC; • 
ato counted by Intodreds of^ 


tinrty aveii^e iiic 
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ihftt there Are only one thousand five hundred tun} sixty Native 
Christians in the ranks of the Madras Army. , While Govern* 
meat has never hdd out to them any pnrdcnlar induoementr 
tto scruple has ever been made to receive them. When in our 
military service^ their position among their Hindoo or Mahome- 
dsn brother soldiers, £s not aliowen to be depreciated in any 
vray $ nor do Commanding Officers heritate to apportion to them, 
whatever advantages smartness and good conduct entitle every 
Sepoy to expect Still the fact remains that there is great 
difficulty in getting this class of men ; and we can offer nu 
Mtis&ctoiy explanation why it should be so. 

In a Kegiment of Infantry the proportion of 
Havildars to strength is as 1 to 16^ 

Naiques to strength is as 1 to 16f. 

Lance Nai(]ues to strength is as 1 to 28jl. 

Whereas in the Battalion from which we take our examples 
the proportion of • 

Christian Havildars to Christian strength is as 1 to 18^. 
Christian Naiques to Cliristian strength is as 1 to 9^. 
Cbristiau Lanco Naiques to Christian strength is as 1 to’ 

It will be thus seen tlicy have their full share in the non- 
Voinmissioned grades, it is true there is no Chiutian native 
ofhuer, but this is simply from no opportunity having occurred 
of making one. We now have however a Havildar very near 
the top of the list ; and being in every way deserving of his 
Commisrion, ho will be recommended and no doubt will receive 
it. Their official status being in no way inferior to the 
others, it remains to consider their social standing. And wo 
vety confidently assert that such of them as from their habits 
MOfl conduct deserve to bo respected, hold a position in no way 
affected by their being Cltristians. Their interooume with au 
ib the BiOgiment is free and unrestricted ; and it does not appear 
tiiat there is any wish to avoid them, or treat them sUghtiiqgly. 
!they cannot ait down to a meal in tlie house of a Hindoo, nor 
of eOurse can thqy intermarry ; but in every Other of tiw amoai* 
ties of life, tiiey^Oin with their comrades on a perfect eqaaCty. 
They affect no peculiarity of dress, and have almut them no duh 
t^rairiilng mark of any kind, by which they could be ideoti- 
fie£ The system of caste has not yet lost its hold over fbedi ; 
for instance, they will eat with Pariahs, be these Cfaristkas or 
not! but they will mt eat witii a Chumber (Woricer in lekthW,) 
«r whih a ^llar (a very low caste from Southern India,) even 
theqr^be Ohrietiatut. Thus the Havildar we have mtn* 
wAMt' de white near his Commisrion, ia a PuUa^Cbriatla», and 
WOili^'ha'Wotw^ wHik lull’ btoi^ Chntftlana, be eats alOMt. 
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Wei’emeffibei; a dniainidr*^ 

rad aomplaiid^ tliat all the Chrietiaas had tefased kim Jre rad 
water .b^auae ra wae accused of haviag taken, water frtm vdka 
drinking vessel of a Chumher — >a sho^aker. We sent' for t&f 
beadrn^f an old Mosician who reads prajecs in the abseijee of 
the ^est^ and generally represents the Native Cfaristkbs whra 
occasion requires. We ashed for an explanation of this tui^ 
dtriatian procee^ng ; reminding him that with ns all were equid* 
ahd such distinctions disregarded. This was acknowledgea^ 
as well as tiiat it was opposed to the Catholicism of their ad<;q>t» 
ed creed ; but it was the custom end " what could he dd I” So 
the drummer had to undergo three cuts on the hand &om a 
rattan^ make an offering of three candles to the altar, and three 
Rupees to tire deliberative assembly ; on which he waspronounc* 
ed a ** Bomaun” again. 

We_ have said tiutt our Christian Sepoys were Roman Catiio* 
lies with two exceptions, and these two men are Frotestants.^ 
One of them became so in a way that deserves notice. It hap* 
praed tinui. When the Regiment was in Burmah, he^ being 
then a Pariah, fell in love wRh a Karen girl. It is pretty ' gene- 
rally known that these Karens are a race entirely distinct from 
the Burmese, belonging to a period probably antesior to the 
latter people, and peculiar in this respect that they have no na- 
tural religion. It is amox^st them the American Missionaries 
have made such wonderful proselytizing successes. So much 
indeed have the Missionaries identified themselves with the is>r 
terests of tiie Karens, that even such of them as are not Christ 
tians, are aooustomed to look on the Miaaionraies as thmr prpn 
teetors and referees. 


The gid in this case was not a Christian, but before invblvuiig 
hraself tvith the Sepoy, she prudently took counsel of the 
ll&sionary who was at the station. It is hard to say wheti^ 
the JE^uhih considered it a descent to a Karen mamage, or'ihd 
Kmra' tdtjeeted to the Pariah oere]i^ny,'but the Missionary 
. g«sfedetLl|dvaaoeforbO^, by making them Christians^ when titoy 
oottddmart^ bn equsd terms. The Sepoy and the girl at once edtei^ 
and Wero acoordiim to the fi^^oftibfi. 

'Wheh the Regiment returned to In^ t^ wifh aopo^. : 
. hds^nd^ rad they itow both wmsfaip with the 

However slight the mra*h|!ft^dt^‘^^ 
. tbd raoptiem of iDhii^tianity may have been, 
tvSduigiy -rad ettrnestiy into an enqei|ry into the 

' to .Jmneo 
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tirt 

tn»<^d i»ot ifee dightes^ not , ^ jggj aJat jocmUis wna 

oaBtional oM^ w that of nro ^.r ^^naliy withdi?at»n higi^f 

a^man Cat^e. but who haa fe„ga to, in 

foo« them and joined t^ Lance Church. The 

hk . attendance Qit t^® • .. . . ^e '<‘ Romaune” them" 

only i»artie* claee he belongeby 

; selves. , The prdina^ I'ari^ 1 intercourse with him, but he 

descent) tp4e Us^latc J^rcligiomste, who were dk 

was. ke^t at a distance by his late co^ng^^ 

TSCled te have n®^"e ^ Lines^or two Regiments, and th^ 
which wo write, there are limes tor two themonele- 

immediate conl^ui^. Chaoel The doof 

18 nght m f it^BQ close that the Sepoys on 

within «- ■^®ry ^ fverv Dortion of the service. It is open 

; “* *» «.»4 -4 soine »f w<,t*ipiw-< «»«' 

: S^®iomedan, which ®^W he constm^^a^^e of 

or i^ntment. There is * j, extraction (however- 

:; p^“4 Sr„££.1IS?l'.da; 

' to r: to as* A 

^T^ltulons ^w?it8 future posi^on and capaMfs, 


bsiiBa.. ''jBli 




S3MLv***'W* "•* I 

ptopor^on ia 

fe. . 
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Freeidraey, proportioned «re beUere to the ' j^eneml' lessening 
of this elemeotj^f the popoiatlon. . i 

The old hieh in the corps are uiany of them relations the 
empl(^5s and officers of the Mahomedan Governments whi^h 
existed in the Deboan. But now^a-days our rocruits are 
mainly connections of soldiers in our own service. Bangalore, 
Areot, Trichtoopoly and O^adras, are the principal places, from 
w^Kicfa our men are drawn ; and it would appear that tine Ma> 
homedan Military classes are condensing on these localiri^ 
inore thoroi^hly every year. From some of the towns which, 
were outlying dependencies of Hyderabad, viz., Kellore, Ma- 
sulipatam, Bajalimundry and Chicacole, all on or near the East- 
ern Coast of the Peninsula, we get men occasionally; but in 
no great numbers. On the Western Coast the Lubhays and 
Afoplahs, both Mahomedan sects, are numerous, but are rare- 
ly induced to enter our service. 

Wo may be supposed to have overlooked another recruiting 
held of considerable apparent capability, Hyderabad. The 
coaatry, it need hardly be remarked, is not Mahomedan, but 
the city itself is, to one’s heart’s content. Prudent Command- 
ing Omeers however have an inveterate dislike to Thakur»wal- 
1am, city-men, of any description; and it will be easily uh<^.f; 
derstood tliat the objection is peculiarly strong to those from 
Hyderabad. The place is a hot-bed of turmoil, fanaticism, and 
debauchery. It is unsafe for a European to enter the gates. 
The epirit of the inhabitants towards us is bad, and they have’ 
a license allowed them, which shows itself more in the exhibi- 
tion of contempt for us than in the maintenance of their own 
independence. 

Again, ilte men who would offer to enter onr service, are na^ 
tnrally %ose who have no ties in the place, unsettled, uncared 
Jfe' sci^npe, .whose connections are unknown, whose Characters 
ePe. ruined by the wickedness prevalent in this Alsatia of the;- 
Heepan. But in truth, there are but few who offer to j^oin cfas 
lirmn Hyderabad; the quiet, demure tone of a lifodrae 
Biqgmaent, being utterly opposed to the dissipated, reokleeu e^ril ; 
of Smse Swusb-buoklers. 

' Re bate no ll^miiedanB direct from Bengal, although 
two are'iff femiliee fnan the North-West, who have”t^tle<4 , 
in Masplipatam.. Our men are, with very few exCepriotpi, 

he are, f3» of the Deeean Mahomet&i#,' traetUTC^ i . 
.Ibu^ They are thh real staunch worshippero of the pref«wK;j 
yri^h * reepect for alt the Saintei'and « rey«rtaW*|f ,, 

e%MPvs^eU'''(P','t^'^ivid3'a»d ceremonies. '' 

enjoyed ‘hi our 

'.thpiqiil £(usii' itt'eT^pa- tt-iPiooM -be a'seaseii 
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become a tame of fun and frolic. For a couple of month$ be« 
ibre the feast begins^ a small subscription is voluntarily contri- 
buted from the pay of the Mahomedans^ towards the erection of 
the Taaziah.” These imitations of the tomb of Hoosein and 
Hussein are made by the Sepoys themselves; and are, like all 
work o£ loving hands, generally extremely beautifuh Bands 
of masquers wander about the whole day, assembling at tiight 
in front of the Tazziah, where a crowd is always collectecL The 
characters such as tigers, fuqueers, byraghees, squats and 
bunniahs, are not assumed by Mahomedans only. Hindoos as 
often join in the fun, and mostly in consequence of vows regis- 
tered, that if they succeed in some particular purpose they may 
have in view, they will assume a certain character for so many 
years. Only last year a Hindoo Havildar, who was bawling 
about the station as a letter-carrier, told us he was fulfilling a 
vow he had made, in case he recovered the use of a paralyzed 
limb tlie Doctors had declared incurable. He certainly took a 
good way of proving the success of his invocation, by rushing 
at top speed from house to house under a blazing sun. On the 
same occasion, one of the ' tigers, and the best of them, was a 
large powerful Madras Pariah, his tail being held up by an 
Ottde Rajpoot I 

There are in the Regiment about twenty or thirty Wahar 
bees.” This class of Mahomedans musters pretty strongly at 
Madras, and it is spreading in the Army. Such of them as we 
have are good soldiers, but rather troublesome members of so- 
ciety. They are better instructed generally than the other 
Mahomedans, but profess greater book-learning than they pos- 
sess. They are most determined proselytizers. The Sooneea 
have an intense dislike to them, and there is a complete social 
separation between the two. They, in their turn, profess a con- 
temptuous regard for the Soonees, whom they doplare ignorant 
and bigoted, and to have forgotten the spirit of their religion 
in the form thereof. Not very long ago, we had a Wahabee 
tract brought containing a clever condemnation <>f the 

usual way m celebration of the Mohurrum is perform* 

ed» Though wP^en and printed at Lucknow, it was in the 
Uiost simj^e Decoanee Oo^oo ; and was palpably intended for 
tehdmrl of Ihe lowest capac%. It rated the Sooner most round- 
ly their lyordiip of ^ l^zziah, and said they were bad 
f 03 Hi^^s who worship sticks and stones ; or tibe Christians^ 

' Virginia MaryT * 

hos tile Mah^psedans are good sta6f soldiers- ^ 
arie extremes, either better than the or 

woree theu the average ; but they eeldom are in that lar^ ohasi 

of men of no capacity but great 
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stfeodioess, whose qualifications are principally negative. The 
Mahoraedan has a natural aptitude for otmmand, but k want- 
ing in .many valuable qualities iu a soldier. He is seldom so 
cleanly or neat as a Hindoo, and almost never so prudent. Ho 
will squander his money in finery and feasting ; and is conse- 
quently always in debt. He.ofton talks of their former great- 
ness, and excuses^ his iiidebtedncss, by urging that he has a 
bit of the gentleman in him yet. 

We now come to the IIindoostanees, of whom it will be 
seen we have thirty 4hree. They are known among us by the 
general name of “ JJengulleos,” “ Purdasees” or Hindoos- 
tanees f and are not imfrequently erroneously called Rajpoots.” 
In reality we have three Brahmins, two Rajpoots, two Vai- 
- syahs, and the remainder li5)i>odras ; of the latter we have gold- 
smiths, weavers, cultivators, cow-kcepers, ami the like, but none 
of the very low castes. 'J’hey come mostly from Oude and the 
neighbourhood of Cawnj)oot and Delhi; but one or two are 
from the Lines of the Hyderabad Contingent, men born and 
brought u}) in the Deccan. There is the considerable difference 
between thcinj that tliose from the North never bring thoir fa- 
milies with them to the Regiment, while the Hyderabad men do.. 
It will be observed that the I llndoostanees have more than 
their share of the Noii-Commifesluned grades. It happens that 
in this Regiment, we at one time had very many more than 
wc have now, the proportion of Privates to Non-Commissioned 
is therefore apt to mislead, Hawever there is no doubt that 
in many of the 8Ui)erficial requisites for a soldier, the Hindoos- 
tanees rank high. They are fine-looking, careful, and cleanly 
in dress, both on and off’ parade, thrifty, almost penurious in 
their. habits. They are probably seen under the most favorable 
clrcumstancca in Madras ; their natural suitability for military 
duty stands out favorably, while their position and small num^ 
hers compel them to keep under restraint that arrogance w^faich 
they exhibited when massed together in Bengal. In taruth 
they are not liked by the Madrassees, and they know it. Hence 
they keep a good deal apart ; and there is no sympathy of feeling, 
dr' social cordiality between them. There are many jokes and 
taunts about them which show the low estimation in which they 
are held. » Tlie rhyme. " Bengallee— Kungallec !” (a Bdhg^lee 
poor devil!) was the popular definition of their oharaoter 
long before die mutiny broke out. And tins, remember, the 
true Bengallee of the Southern Ganges, but the various oks^ 
4^ Hindoostanees known to our men under, that 

U their rdistinonce from the use of^r^at^ ed 
a« a iBot Very kimV on their oourage-m?'^ihfe ^ 
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that a Madrassec will slaughter, skin, and dress a sheep in an 
hour ; but it takes 4ve Bengallces to cut its throat, one to each 
limb and the fifth to operate. And then they are all day about 
it : for the operator always shuts his eyes to make the cut, and 
when the sheep cries out, they all run away ! The custom 
which this class of our' Sepoys have— of cooking and eating their 
food alone — necessarily prevents much social intercourse be- 
tween them and the Madrasaees ; while the fact of none of them 
having families with them acts in a similar way. For among 
ua, a bachelor is a M^aif, not to be trusted, but to be kept in 
his proper, outside, subordinate sphere of society. Again, a 
Hindoostance Brahmin will take water from the hands of a 
Hindoostance Soodra, but will not from a Deccan Hindoo what- 
ever his caste. This assumption of greater purity raUier ag« 

S avates the Madfassee who rejdies with the taunt, that in 
mgal even sweepers put the thread over their shoulder, and 
use nothing but brass dishes. * i 

The Mahiiattas, who come next on our list, are very few^ 
in number. They are admirable soldiers, intelligent, enduring 
and generally very steady. They hold, socially, an intermediate 
position between the Ilindoostanee and the Madrassec ; and 
though, in the celebration of their festivals, classed with the 
former, they mix more * freely and unreservedly with the lat^ 
ter. They are from Jaulnah and its neighbourhood, and have 
their families with the Regiment. By no means abstemious in 
their habits, they arc still careful and prudent, and are pecu- 
niarily well off! There is popularly attached to them however 
a love of intrigue and untruthfulness, which has rendered the 
word Marhatta” equivalent to a schemer,” 

Our next class are the Tklingas or Gentoos, who, it will be 
i seen, form nearly one-half of the whole corps. They are called 
' Telingas as being inhabitants of Telingana ; a term, in former 
days applied to a large tract of country including most of the 
Hyderabad territories as these existed a century ago; . It will 
be more convenient however to indicate the localities from 
which the Telingas are now drawn, merely piremising that the 
name does not mean a particular caste of Hindooism, but spe- 
y dfies the country to which the people belong. These men 
: come Ifroni what is called the Northern division of the army,” 

; ; by the natives into the V Narret-ka-moolik.” It is 

Northern Oircars granted to the Company in 1766 by the 
Hyderabad; on oondilion that they maintained ^Hhe 
! V S^bridiary^^orce” — the troops now cantoned at Secundera- 
V " W boundaries are Nellore on the Coromandel: 

inland f and so with the sea on the Fast, 
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and the Hyderabad and Nagpoor countries on the West, it 
runs up for five hundred miles to Chicacole. This extent of 
country contains several towns of considerable size and impor- 
tance ; and has been the most prolific recruiting field in the 
whole Madras Presidency. The language spoken by the people 
is Teloogoo, which is believed to be an original, pro- Aryan 
tongue, and not derived from the Sanscrit. There are, among 
the Telingas, all classes of Hindoos, viz.. Brahmins, Kshatriyahs, 
Vaisyahs and Si>odras. The men we enlist, and indeed the only 
class who will enlist, are the Soodras. We also get a few Pariahs 
from this part of the country, but they will be s|)oken of here- 
after, when we come to describe the low or unrecognized castes’^ 
in the corps. 

. It is strange that while in the Bengal Army the Brahmin 
and ftajpoot preponderated over all cast^, in Madras we not 
only have none of them, but they will not take military service 
.with us. We have already ^said that the llindoostancc Brahmins 
we have in the corps, will drink water from the hands of a Hin- 
doostance Soodra. A Deccan Brahmin on the other hand, will 
not drink water from the hands of any of the lower castes, nor 
will he carry arms. He conceives the Hindoostan^e Brahmins 
to be polluted, by wearing the military belts ; and therefore 
considers them degenerated from their proper position. He by no 
means however abstains from otlier secular employments under 
Government. The Civil Courts are almost monopolized by the 
class, and in commerce they are busily employed. The Rajpoots 
of the South — called Rajwars — although the real Hindoo milita- 
ry class, will not take service with us“; but do under native 
authorities, such as the dependent Rajahs to be found in differ- 
ent parts of the Deccan. If however a Raj war enlist in the Re- 
gular Army, ho loses caste so long as he remains in it. It will 
only bo when he leaves it, and when he has spent much in puri- 
fying his defilement, that he will be again admitted among hk 
brethren. * 

Prom the Soodras therefore wc draw our men, and from 


every sect of^iis most numerous caste. Even with them twen- 
ty years ago, when a man became a Sepoy, though not tamed, 
out of his caste entirely, there was a ban laid upon him. Others 
—the civil population — would refuse him their dau^tera <ia 
marriage ; and though admitted into his own family, he was kept ^ 
; a distance by the general Soodra community. As howovet th^ 
Telingas increased in the- Army, so this penalty died awjsy* 
Public opinion veered round ; and now the serviife is eoaght Ajfr* 
teri and one of our Sepoys considered rather a 
. The Eecruits^^consist of the agricultural kborers 

; ' ' ' v' 11 a 
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crinfcion of artizans. Thus we have field servants, oow-keepera, 
toddy-drawers, blacksmiths, tailors, goldsmith^ fishermen, p - 
velon of game (shikarrees), barbers and washermen— in fact, 
me?”f evfry possible caUing. These are practically treated 
as 60 many independent castes. When a Telmga is * 

listed and is asked to what caste he belongs, he will never s y, 

« I am a Soodra but will answer « I am a weaver, or barber, 
or cow-keeper,” or whatever his avocation may be. In ordinary 
ronvLSohalso, the various crafts are invariably spoken of 
as castes Although these men are all Soodras, each craft has 
S Stion in the scale of society.' Members of one cannot 
intermarry wRh those of another, nor m many of them ^n they 
Sit to3er! For instance a field laborer (ryot) will not eat 
with a weaver, nor would a cow-keeper ..with a blac^mith. 

T+ will bf> thus seen that though we have come to a low, vte have 
S “ted 4c. But we ciU heve 
on this general question alter -haying described t^ 

Soodras to whom the remarks will equally apply., ihe 
TMinsra Soodra makes a willing, steady, and obedient sol- 
He iTlSgcrcad Mrct then the T.muli.„, but not jp 
sharp He is slibcr and prudent 5 but somewhat slow and dull. 
He?ia8 no! the pretentious bearing of the Hmdoostanee, or 
Sc sSit of the ^amulian; bijt he is alive to the advanteges 
S oS regir pay, and more willing than the restless, ambitious 
Mahomefau, to plod on to' the Non- Commissioned grades; m. 
if his “ nusseeb” be bad, to remain contented m the rank of a 

^ wttow come to the TamueiaNS, of whom there are only one 
hundred and twenty-six in the corps. This is however probably 
uot^bSow the average of other Itegiments, for, particularly. 
latelV tb^re has been a difficulty m getting this class ^'f » 

^nbt iJohi lessening numbers, but because they are too we» off in 
their pwn employments for military service to be any indpce- 
■ mant them" The Tamul race *re so called from their Ian- 
tl.0 «„ne uume, it i. .J 

^iJ^ttw-Arvan Their country may be said ||h beaU ttoUtb- 
wid*^7f B^Uary id Nellore; altho^k it mustfe temeinbered 

> there aS^iany other TO speaking other 

' wtinS We should exc ude,fer metance, 

WeSrS Malabar coast, from which the Amy gets 
tS IfaiS of the Malabar Provinces or Bunters of 
: : both Mahtyalum-speaking races,- do not enter , our 

.Canar'ese- Speaking Mysweans are go^ 

if^^l^tlSS'^TCcniits-ate 'obtained from ■Tinnivelly.'Ma^^., 
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Tanjore, Triclunopoly, Salem and IVladras^ and in the country 
neighbouring these towns. They are short, very dark, and 
very smart fellows, the real, original Madras Hindoo Sepoy, 
for it is only lately the Telingas have equalled them in our 
Army, They have rnpre quickness tlian the Telingas, whooi 
they consider a stupid^ set. Among the Tamulians there are 
all castes from the Brahmin to the Soodra ; but only the latter 
are in our service, the higher castes cannot bear arms with us. 
As with the Telingas, our Tamul recruits arc of every possible 
sect or occupation, it is needless therefore repeating those 
we* have given in describing the former people. \Vc have but 
to add one, the thieving profession, which the Tltinulians have 
raised to a legitimate class and from wlunn we have some men. 

* These are the CullerKS, (Colleries of Orine,) a rude, tribe from 
the neighbourhood of Madura. We have also Tamul Pariahs and 
other unrecognized castes, wlxo will fall to be described here- 
after. The Telingas are almost entirely worshippers of Vish- 
noo. The^ Tamuls are divided between the worship of tliis 
deity, and of Siva. The Visbiioo-bucht will not, under ordinary 
circumstances, go to a temple devoted to Siva, but a Siva-bucht 
will to one sacred to Vislinoo. The followers of both deities 
intermarry freely if they be of the same caste or profession, 
and there seems to be the extreme of tolerance between the par- 
ties. Dotted over the country, and in immediate contact is the 
worship of both ciUTied on. Those two grand divisions of Hin- 
dooism are readily distinguished by the IShootoo or forehead 
mark, called often tlie caste mark, which it is not. The Vish'^ 
noo-bucht has the perpendicular line, or trident. The Siva- 
bucht has the round spot, or horizontal blaze of ashes. Tamu- 
liana and Telingas, even if they be of the same caste and profes- 
sion, will not intermarry. Indeed they would seem almost to 
be bound to form matrimonial connections only in their own 
village, and it is rarely a Hindoo does so in any locality other 
than his birtft place. A mipoy therefore proposing to |!atke to^ 
himself a wife, always gets leave to go to his home, the commu- 
nity there apparently having considerable hold on family ai'- 
rangements. Hindoo marriages thus at Regimental HcaJ-quiir- 
ters seldom occur, for even the datighters of the sepoys have to 
go to their villages to obtain their husbands. 

In the corps, Telinga and Tamul Soodras will eat together 
provided tliey are of the same sect or avocation, but this is a ' 
concession t© sociability and common sense, peculiar 40 the imili- . 
tary service. The ordinaiy inhabitants of the country will, 
do so* Gom|>anionship, however, has broken down^e restriqtiou 4 
among the men, and sanctioned a departure from j[)Opu^ 
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tom, which it would be impossible for an individual or family in 
'Civil life, to act up to. 

Assuming the present Soodra to represent the Indians who 
existed in the Peninsula when the Hindoos advanced from Ae 
Indus, and conceding that it is probable the Brahminical in- 
vasion spent most of its force on the banks of the Ganges, it will 
be readily understood that the Soodras of the Deccan must, even 
in these days, have maintained a status considerably higher than 
their brethren of Northern Hiudoostan, swamped as these lat- 
ter must have been by the new Arj^an race. While therefore 
from the head-quarters of the new faith, their social degradation 
may have bo%n proclaimed, we suspect their position could 
never have been paltry, or their influence slight. They had 
numerous tribes directly subordinate to themselves, over whom 
they dominated much as the new invaders wished to dominate 
over them. Whatever the place he held in these days may Save 
been, the Soodra as he is seen-now in the Madras Presidency, 
prosperous, wealthy and influential^ is a very different being 
from the outcast he is theoretically supposed to be. Our sepoys 
are taken from a well-to-do portion of the community, men of 
substance and confidence, who have a good stake in the welfare 
of the (Country, and who have by no means the feeling of holding 
a mean position in society.* Wh^e it is true to say they are the 
low-caste Soodras, it is erroneous to suppose tliey form a de- 
graded portion of the Hindoo population. It is equally a mis- 
take to suppose them free from caste prejudices. There are 
plenty of these, but they have not been too much given into ; and 
though their customs have been judiciously respected, many of 
their troublesome restrictions have silently passed out of prac- 
tice among the men in our service. 

,, The next class is described in the Table as other (low) 
castes,” and in the Government order quoted, ^Hower castes, 
or of unrecognized castes.” Of these we have eighty, and they 
com^: of sixty-seven Pariahs (m Dhairs), eight Pullars (a 
Slavje tribe in the Madura Districts), and five Chucklers (Chum- 
bam, or workers in leather). Pariahs are not really in the 
caste scale at all j still they will not eat with, or take water 
from . the hands of a Chuckler or Pullar. There is a marked 
difibrence between the Carnatic (Southern), and the Telinga 
(Northern) Pariah. The former is forward and self-»ossessed, 
by :,no jneahs abashed or ashamed of the position lie holds, 
most thoroughly independent of his purer feUow creatures^ 
,, tonirifihenced of superiority, and not to 

be existed by^mmin oy Soodra. Not so however the Telinga 
; He is timid, subdued and subservient; and at present 
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fully under the influence of the men of caste. As an imme- 
diate counterbalance to the Hindoos of the Army they are 
useless, and would as a body obey whatever instructions they 

f ot from them. . The explanation of this is, that the Southern 
*ariah of Madras an4 Trichinopolj, has long experienced the 
civil equality of the British subject. He has in many crd- 
ployments with " the European community acquired a con- 
sciousness of independence. He has been born and reared free, 
and never known what it is to be an outcast. The Telinga 
Pariah on the other hand, is, in his ordinary position, the slave 
of the Brahmin, his mind and body alike in thraldom. He is 
generally a farm laborer, who receives only his food, and an oc- 
casional blanket ; a serf, who is daily made to feel his degrad- 
position. It is but lately these Telinga Pariahs have oeen 
taken ilu any numbers. Their admission into the ranks has 
not ^yet much changed their normal condition, but we may ex- 
pect the impartiality of treatment all classes receive in the milir 
tary service will gradually make itself felt on them, and that 
they will catch from their Southern brethren some of their in- 
dependence. 

The Pariah, as he is seen in the ranks of a Native Infantry 
Regiment, does not in many things contrast favorably with 
his fellow-soldiers. He is seldpm so cleanly or so sober ; his 
habits do not always gain for him tlic position denied hirfi by 
his extraction ; and though disregardful of the pretensions of 
others, he cannot, in general, be said to have acquired the cor- 
rective feeling of self-respect There is no distinction what- 
ever made in the treatment of this particular class of our sol- 
diery. They may rise from the ranks precisely the same as ^ 
Mahoraedan or Hindoo ; but justice requires they must have 
the same qualifications, and their claims be made dependent on 
, their fitness for promotion. We have three Pariah non-com- 
missioned officers, and the case of one of them shows most 


strong^ that caste, or rather the want of caste, is no bar to his 
maintaining the superiority proper to his rank. It happens he 
is one of the best Havildars in the corps. He passes over 
no faults, and exacts the promptest obedience from all under . 
his command. His own careful performance of duty, enables 
him to keep up a strictness more feasible perhaps to one in his 
comparatively isolated position, than it would be to others. 
is, while we write, Havildar Major of a detachment at some disr^ - 
tanee from tho Regiment, the medium of. all orders issued by ^ 
the Officer Commanding, and obliged to ex^<ijse a gei^^lV 
control over all the non-commissioned of his party.^ ' 

The IkboBeItons, of whom we have very few, ate 
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in the Band attd as Draoamers, and are of the same deaon^on 

a” SeSenallover India. They ate generally the sons of Jl.u- 

g«^e over the composition' of the Regiment. 
S® nX Larran<re them under a different form, from 
that adopted by Gk)vernment, which will show the grouping 
of the men into weU-marked, distinctive classes more vmdly. 
Distribution of Castes in the — Regiment of Madras 
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Ui to p»p«ri»«. to «»*••» 

It has never been concealed or , 

our service must part with some of their premdices. But it 

essential points of their teuton. inere ^« , Mlow crea^f* 

ft reaneot for the trust and belief of others, our leuow crei^ , 
Lr^^d we should remember that many customs in our c^ds, 
aoauire tb e ach of us an importance dependant, not on, the^ 
acquire ^ eaon reverence time has thrown over them. . 

ia thto light we ee.diaiy 

Army, the obstacles from caste are VSlir mi of 

felt horn getting together, in any quarter of 
so widelv^different countries and persuMions. Our reorurti g 
leiris TmmeuM-from Lucknow to Cape Comorin; and Ae 
reallv Aeter^eSous collection we have is bnt*keldom reahaeA 
wiSiavrS a guard before going on duty, drawn up in 

&’ Sh. wriwto 

SSnSTbF.Xtive Cl.ri,ti.e I Could auy mot. d»^t 
materials be selected from Eiuropean nations ; and when t^own 

wodd ley be as forb<^”f/®,XwTh?;e Cn^ 
ai^ loval to their masters, as our noble fellows have been r .. 

The^ tone of our service being fixed, the natives have to ,a 
tidn extent accomodated themselves to it ; and th^ 
SS^Kcense^owed them, by the outsider 
encmirh They do tlnngs with the corps they ^arenpt ^itt, 
ffi viUwes fand in the ranks submit to what they 
Sf duty.^W in the town from which we w^e ft 
' tnui S>t, and would not, dare to touch even a 
' line ok narade, the men ate correctly siz^, 
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iim a fallow soldier levels all distinctiona. The HavUdar Major 
of^tbe Begiment is a “ Cuiler’^ a man of the thief caste^ but uo 
QUO is more respected or could be more readily obeyed. He has 
a wonderful genius for accounts and a high character for probity. 
All coUections of money for general j^urposes are invariably 
entrusted to^ and managed by .him> to his own exceeding seliah, 
and the satisfaction of all parties.. Speaking^ of general sub<- 
soriptions^ we may mention one^ which shows that even with the 
many differences between our men, they are capable on some 
occasi^s of a considerable Catholicism. And first we may say 
that ho Fuqueers, Brahmins, or Byraghees are allowed tore- 
side in ths| Lines. They are of course allowed to come and beg, 
but none are permitted permanently to occupy huts among the 
sepoys. This is a rule moat stringently enforced, and we be- 
lieve with the Mfcppiest effect. To each Regiment however there 
is attached a Cazee and a Brahmin, The former has chsi|e of 
and reads prayers in the Musjid, there always being one exclu- 
sively for the use of the corps, and performs the necessary cere- 
monies at marriages, births, and deaths among^the Mahomedan 
community. The latter always comes to morning Roll-call, 
warns the men of the unlucky hours of the day ; and tells of the 
proximity of festivals, >nd the existing condition of the moon 
and stars. He only is authorized to officiate on occasions of 
feasts and family epochs among the Hindoos, when the services 
of a Brahmin are required. Both these * fuuctiooaries are 
chosen by the men, and sanctioned by the Commanding Officer. 
Once installed, they will allow no poachers on their premises, 
And fdTO an excellent check on any enterprizpg outsider who 
_*nay try to get to the weak side of the sepoys. They have no 
^pay frdm Government, but each man in the Kegiment gives half 
BtUfmW monthly, the higher grades a little more, aM UrC whole 
ISf diidded into three shares. One goes to the Cazedf another to 
the il^niihmin, and the third to the Barrack-sweeper. Sotnewh^t 
ionr ocitopnny certainly for their religious teachers, to bei Olasised 
with whose sole occupation is to swecp.out the 

But the fellowship shewn in the mutual aanstance 
j Mahomedan, is a lesson of tolerance would 

'';;;hiel|4[ye!lhe’‘n^tivo v 

r " huttkd in regulat Linos*^ llAt 

houses run in conlinuous streets# fadng Inwhrds# : 

5 : w5hiie a large street runs f%ougii 
divides die right :from 
utl^edi 

'torintain 'Ordetf -IlilSost: . 
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Wherever he may go in India> unless it be on setvice, there 
go wife and child, who look on themselves as part and parcel 
of the Keginiient quite as much as the husband does. We believe 
this point in the organizatibrf of the Madras Army to be one 
of immense advantage to the men themselves and to the Govern*^ 
menf. In converging with the men, and with the Natives of 
the Deccan genirally, regarding tlfe late Kevolt in Bengal, they 
have invariably instanced the fact of the Bengal Sepoys being 
bachelors, or, if married, living apart f«Dm their families, as 
though not a cause of the mutiny, still one of the principal evils 
in the condition of the Array, which permitted so reckless an 
exhibition of bad faith. They speak most strongly find unflpii' 
mously on this abnormal position of the Bengal Sepoy, viewing 
it as a violation of one of the primary laws of society. A few 
days ago a Hindooatanee of the Regiment returned from Jaul- 
nah, where he had been on tcav#. We were talking of the 
doings of the Hyderabad flontingent, in which he had many 
relations. We remarked, It is somewhat strange in such 
^ a disturbed place, and where the men must have been exposed 
‘ to evil influences, that the Infantry of the Contingent, who asre 
‘ all Hindoostanees, should have been so perfectly staunch.” 

♦ He at once rei)Ued ; " They all have their families with then3i> 

• how could they revolt !” 

in our Army bachelorhood is always advanced as a carise of 
any piece of folly or wickedness a Sepoy may commit ; his being 
married, always cited as a test of trustworthiness. According- 
ly we find that not only in theory is marriage a soberer, but in 
positive fact and reality, no surer method can be deviSed of 
reclaiming a thoughtless soldier, than by tying a wife round hia# 
neck. It is constantly prescribed by us as a cure for the mis- 
chievous v|igaries of our scamps, they themselves not unfte- 
quently, when in trouble, asking leave fb get married ; naively 
adding that after that, there is no fear of their going astray* 
The sedative dose is often increased by the addition, not only 
of wife ari8 child, but of their poor relations. And this brings 
out one most admirable quality of our men — ^the self-denial apd 
patieneb with which they submit to be burdened by their 
kith and kin. If the one thinks it no shame to eat the bread of 
idleness, he must certainly be encourf^ed by the stoic On* 
durance of his benefactor. 

The tflilitary objections to the families ' are as nothing obipqi*^ 
pa^ed to the political advantages. When ordered to the neld^otf ’ 
on foreign service, they are of course left behind ; ai^d whge 
in garrison their presence is an unmixed good. joys, i 
rowii, and rei^onsilbiUties which attend, in ever varying 

^ S2 ''S'!''' 
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the husband and father, are softening influences, which make 
most sons of humanity better men, and none of them worse sol- 
diera« Give any one something, to live for, something to lose, 
and the thought of those tliat will suffer by his fault will often 
rise up to dissuade him from folly and crime. And the remon- 
strances often come from a more determined voice than tlitt of- 
conseience. The wives of emr soldiers know ^heir hours for 
duty and drill perfectly ; and a punishment parade is detected^ 
at once. The husba^jd has not only to undergo the displeasure 
of his officer; but has to submit to the reproaches of his better 
half. Still moi;o useful however is their assistance in preventing 
misconduct A quiet hint conveyed to a mother is generally 
a»a>fuUy received and promptly acted on. While, on other, 
and we must confess rare, occasions, a message will come from 
the household, that the delinquent has been terribly misbehav- 
ing, and a sharp punishment^will do him no harm. 

The military tone which these ladies adopt in conversation is 
most amusing. For instance, while writing, a petitioner stands at 
our door. She is the wife of a Pcnsioiier who has been turned out 
of, the lines, and she is begging that his fault may be forgiven. She 
says I too am a servant of Government, my father was a sol- 

* dier. My husband served thirty-two years, and I have given 
‘ my two sons to the.same Flag. Do you suppose if I had been 

* here, this old fool (pointing to her husband) could have misbe- 

* baved himself in this way ? Do you think I do not know 

* the regulations of the service ? I too am a child of the Regi- 
^ ment, i was born, brought up, and married under your Flag; 

* and under your Flag I will die. You have turned me out 
among a strange people, and I have been so for months now, 

* Let me come back. I will swear below the colours of the Be- 


giibent that no fault of this kind Will occur again. If it does, 
y shoot me with muskeiS'y or blow me away from a gun 1” 

Another peculiarity on the Madras fide are the " Recruit b4y’’ 
and Pension boy” establishments, attached to each Regiment. 
Ko boy is eligible for enlistment in the^e, unless W be the or- 
phan son or son of a Native officer, or'soldier (effective, nah- 
effective, or pensioned) who has been or is in the servic*. The 
pay is , three rupees and a half a month/ There are forty pen- 
non boys, and thirty recruit boys authorizefifor each corps. The 
former .mey be entertained of any age ’ under fourteen ; and 
^ detaining th^ age of twelve years, may be transferred to 
6f recruit boys, if considered by the Medical officer 
to be^^eyentually fit for the ranks. But if they do hot 
fil % eventual employment as sepoys, they are to be dis- 
^^rged ni fourteen. Recruit boys not under sim^een, if passed 
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by the Medical officer, may bo transferred to the ranks;, but if 
unfit for transfer are to be discharged on attaining the age of 
eighteen. Vernacular schools are maintained by Government 
for their instruction, and » they arc made to attend regularly* 
An English school is kept up by the European officers, a small 
charge being made for attendance, which is of course optional. 
The boys Skvet ^regularly drilled and instructed in every part of 
company drill (exercise with the musket excepted), and in every ’ 
^practical part of duties in garrison. It is directed, “^they 
‘ are to be considered in every point of view as soldier87 to be 
* treated as su^h, and to be regularly trained and habituated to 
^ the performance of military duty.” Such boys ap are too young 
to attend drill, remain at home ; but as soon as they can walk 
steadily, they come out once a week to l^ara how to salute. It 
is groat fun to them, and rather amusing to see the little fellows 
toddling along in military undress, making a salute at a fixed 
point ; and then generally breaking out into a laugh, scampering 
off to the rest, who drawh up in line a^fe ready tOi»go through 
the same ceremony. these infants there are squads of 

varying sizes up to the lads of sixteen who are drilled once a 
day, and who want very little instruction when they join the 
ranks. The big boys are detailed regularly in their tour for or- 
derly duty with the Commanding Officer, and Begimcntal Staff, 
but it is strictly forbidden to employ them in any other man- 
ner. Ko recruit or pension boy is allowed to leave Regimen- 
tal Head'^quartcra unless for urgent reasons ; and practicalfy very 
few are ever absent. 

We are of opinion that this establishment is a most valu- 
able one. Apart from the sharp sepoys we get from it, 
the provision here supplied for the widow and children of d«^- 
eeased men, is admirable in spirit, and is heartily appreciat- 
ed in practice. It serves to keep up the old families in 
t^e Regiment, and makes it most entirely the home of the sepoy. 
A pension of this kind appeals most favorably to the ideas of the 
natives, and they themselves never fail to^ imeak of it as the 
greatest blessing thifc could be given them. It is practically of 
advai^lfige^ also, for the transferred recruit boys always make 
,, good seddiers. They are better educated than most of the re- 
cruits we get, ancLj&om daily acquaintance with military duties 
; ,qf every shape and form, they are thoroughly up to all Regimen- 
tal work. The really superior men wc obtain from this establish* 

, meat will be apparent from the following statements of the 
porition they bold in the Regiment. 
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Memo, of** Boy Transfers” in the — Regt. N. I. 
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And now, comparing advancement of the " 
with that of the ordinary sepoy, we find he far outstiips him. 

Average of JPromotion in — Reginieut N. I. 


Gra.de. 


Avkuagk ok 

r. . TT* 1 I Boy-Transferred 
Regt. Higher Grades to 

Grades to Regtl. jjoy-Transferred 
Bank and File. 


Native Officers 

HavildarB 

Naiques 

[Lance Nmques ... 
Total Higher grades 


1 to SO 
1 to 16f 
1 to 16| 
1 to 30 

1 to 6 


1 to 4^ 
1 to 3| 
1 to3i 
1 to 7i 

1 to 1 


Or. in other words, a transferred boy has ten times greater 
nr^ability of being a Native officer thaii an ordinary recruit 
Eas and ^ve times better chance of being a Havil^, |||tiqne, 
o? Lance Naique. While, of eighty-six ^ 

Twiks in the corps, no less than fo*ty-one, of nearly one-half of 
them have risen above the grade of Private: 

We see notice token of tho system of 

which obtmned in the late Bengal A.rmy, as counted ^th 
that of Madras. If will be advisable therefore to give our Be- 
gnlations on tbeeubjec^ with, the result. .Wl 

^ Sn;.comtoi8tioned grades are m^e 2?®!^ 

sf reference to any one. Promotion to the rank ot Plative 
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officer is made by Government on the recommendation of Com- 
manding Officers, whose nominations are almoii never parsed 
over, and with whom the men themselves believe the real power 
resides. Should it be proposed to pass over any man, the rea- 
sons for doing so must be stated. In practiae there are gene- 
rally about half a dozen Havildars at the top of the list, who 
are regularly superseded on the occasion of any casualty. Their 
numbers are reduced fay pensioning, but rise again by iucompe- 
"^ent men, who in their turn come to be passed over. The grade 
next above a Private is that of I/aAje Naique. It is ordajred 
that, ** no l^rivate shall be eligible to the rank of Lance Naique 
‘who is not able to read and write, and who has not completed 
‘a period of three years’ service in the ranks ; with the excep- 
,‘tion of transferred recruit boys, who jjaay be after two years’ 

* service. These limitations may however be waived in instau- 
^ ^ ces of distinguished bravery, and conduct in the field, or fidel- 
‘ ity to Government.” From the grade of Lance Naique to 
Naique, promotions are madfi by seniority only — as it is laid down 
that if a man be not fit for Naique, he is not for Lance Naique, 
and should be remanded to the ranks. Promotions from Naique 
tp ilavildar are deiiendent on passing an examination in duty 
matters, and possessing a fitness for the new office. It results 
there are generally a few Naiijues at the top of the list who are 
not considered eligible for advancement and ai’e passed over. 
From Havildar to Native officer promotion is obtained without 
examination, and is very properly made to depend largely on 
the amount of respect from the lower grades tlte candidate may 
be expected to command. In this respect^ the man’s private 
character has considerable weight, as well as Kis aptitude or other- 
wise for the command of others. 

Theve is no indication, in any of our Regulations, of its be- 
ing the desire of Government that young men should he chosen 
as Lance Naiques. Permission is given to promote a soldier of 
three years’ standing, but there is no prohibition us to the 
length of service beyond which Officers are not to go. The result 
is a mixture of prolfttion for smartness, and promotion for 
steadiness. ^ Some Commanding Officers affect the fomier doss, 
some the latter. But as the Command of a Regiment seldom 
remains many yearsuin the hands of one Officer, there is gene-* 
rally a variety of both styles; In the corps from which our ex- 
amples are taken, the Commissioned and Non-Commissioned 
stand as follows : — 
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Siibadars # * 

Average Age. 

54 

Average Service. 

36 

Jemadars 

47 

29 

Havildars 

42 

24 

Naiques • . 

33 

15 

Lance Naiques 

.. 28 

10 

This makes seven 

years and half as the service at which 

our men usually, get 

their first step up the ladder, and this 


may be looked on as fairly representing the general average 
of |be. Army. Iftdividuallj^ we are not an advocate for too early 
pr^otion. Wo Jiave carefully watched the manner in which 
duties are performed by the men, under young, Non- Commissioned 
Officers, and under those of longer standing ; and the advantage 
is entirely with the latter. We cannot see how it can be other- 
wise. We believe it is in accordance with the native character, 
and best suited to our •system of promotion only from the 4 
ranks. The discipline, and, what is as important, the temper of 
a Regiment, depend largely on the Non-Commissioned Officers. 
It is a fatal mistake therefore to sacrifice the efficiency of these 
grades, merely with the view of obtaining a smart set of 
Native officers, which is the general object in promoting young 
men. No doubt we can enforce military obedience from a 
grey-headed soldier to his stripling superior ; but as long as 
we promote men of all castes and persuasions, — men with no in- 
hexipiit or prescriptive right to command, we prefer to see that 
natural deference to seniority In years and consequent superior 
experience, which exists nowhere iflore strongly than in the Na- 
tive of India. 

In the Madras Army Hlndoostanee fulfils its essential, origi- 
nal position of being the language of the camp. We have al- 
' ready pointed out that Tamul and Teloogoo are the languages 
spoken by Ifche Hindoo portion of our troops as their natural 
tongue ; but not the less true is it, that the of our 

- Regiment is Hindoostanee. Until within the last eighteen months, 
when onr recruits (principally Telingas^ave been enlisted by 
hundreds, there were probably in the corpPnot a dozen men ^ho 
could noi^speak Hindoostanee, in addition to their native tongue 
/whatever that might be; while one*half of our soldiers could 
talk ait three of the Deccan, tongues viz*, Teloogoo, Tamul and 
Bihdoostanee. 'Even now the Telinga recruits We beginning to 
up the latter language. The first sentence they learn, and it 
cCi^ ; glibly enough, is, IWrina lia boon, Salub.”-:--** I 
\’reemv!wmy'pay, ■ - - - 

too, ^at the many EnglisK w^ilrdt mi^ 
oui^ driill, aro familiar 0 all in the lines. Hot a few i^re 
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regularly incorponited with the native languages and in conunon 
use. The expressions, right — ^left — front — rear — clean — wrong — 
and such like, are hourly uged in the ordinary domestic work 
of a family. We are assured by old soldici's that this adoption 
of English words is most markedly on the increase, and appre- 
ciably so since the children have had the advantage of an Eng- 
lish Kegimental school. • ' 

We have thus sketched in outline the constitution and social 
condition of a Madras Regiment, and we believe they are 
based on the soundest principles of political economy. Althoiigh 
out* position in India is exceptional, there are general laws 
which we must observe, or at least cannot disregard with 
inapunity. One of these — of peculiar importance in this country 
— is the necessity of keeping the military institutions «p to 
the pitch of the Civil administration. This we entnely failed to 
do in Bengal. The Army there was a foreign one, Tor the Oude 
soldier had 'more of nation^^Hty in hinr than belonged to any 
people within our own territories. He was essentially a mer- 
cenary serving a (lovcrnment other than his own. Having 
thus a faulty material, we omitted to mould it according to tlic 
more catholic principles of our general administration ; and 
permitted it to assume a position and tone by no means in 
consonance with the condition of our other subjects. The Army 
was alien and exotic, and entirely wanting in any of the requi- 
sites for a natural allegiance to us as its rulers. On the Mad- 
ras side the troops are prcc^ely the reverse of this. Mon from 
all jiarts of the Presidency are in the ranks. There is not a 
district or village which does not occasionally furnish a re- 
cruit. Each grade or sect of the Hindoo scale is repre- 
sented; and even those .beyond the. pale of caste, can find 
honorable employment, where social disqualifications offer no 
ohetaele to their military advancement. Principally drawing our 
men from the artizans and rural population, we strike deep into 
that portion of the community, who, most interested in the 
permanency of a st^ng Government, form the best foundation 
on which to rest our hold on the country. 

From our recruiting field being so extensive, we^taiti the 
greatest |)ossible advantages of a pension establishment. Our 
men generally |etire to their own villages and there settle down^ 
stiU. under the eye of Government — proofs of the good faith 
and real charity of our rule. And being habituated to obey and^ 
respect the power which fosters theni, they are especially fitted;, 
to consolidate the good will of those among they are 

thrown. With its arms thus outstretched thl^ougfaou^ the landi— «; 
the individuality of the men maintained by the cipae ties whlSR 

' Slptsmbkb, 1S50. 
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loms A m5y centre from which European influence in ite hap ^ 
pest form ehouW ^i„ning the confidence of thp 

any other position. ,»,Our men a - social and domestic 

Srw: .lu. 

rfflieir pri»a» H °°S^3i„itiun « 

tfeucJri? ^Mwl. 

Sd the Iiopute ide. of MtWe reticmca v»m.h bath™ ^ mab 

^“ira«.d.in®agU^ Tt'lf U “SeG^ 

the ranks, is anxious to show he le up w w 

A. MU gS 

xX’" ^ ““A 

si3iX r“r«/“ 

igh price of food, and show bn£ 

XlfttVmiralitv he can keep out of debt Ihe wiaow Dtings 
j^T cMW ^ he registered for the next vacancy in the ^y M- 
i*bi^eat^ The old lady ^ 

^i^age of her sepoy son, and begs he may t>e h«W^ * These 

hS»^w he is undertaking heavier responsibilities. A new 

aA^intftfwr ahottld always encourage; and which, ooroDmea wm 
?-':£ £ tSa bought beforf him offidhUf, gi^« 

, ;S?S« Sary intaiigence and heart, a chance pf mwtiif- 

.,t cfawacter in all ite , , xb-, mav-^ao 

:;c are but fei* minds— be the people who th^a^ » 

T- : ' liSito raflet ^c softening effect of a gen^oas ayinpa- 

in the light position to exert- this influence over 
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-our firepoys. Holding a neutral ground, removered from the 
prejudices of family or sect, we stand on a higher leveMian 
their fellow natives of any class, and have largely conceded to 
us that even-handedness which is the first essenti^ for the pro>» 
per exercise of power. With this superior facility for the suc- 
cessful administration of justice, we fail to win the trust of 
our Eastern subjects mainly through ignorance. The native 
seldom believes that the officer. Civil or Military, wilfuUy does 
an injustice ; but he laments the many injuries inflicted from a 
want of information on the part of the official, or from his de^ 
pendence on the numerous go-betweens who separate the go- 
verning and governed- If an officer content himself with re- 
commending for promotion, ordering punishments, issuing pay,, 
and seeing his men are clean on parade, he may be strietly^wito- 
in the ** Regulations,” but he does not meet the requirements 
of his position. If he do not enter heart and soul into the duties 
— undefined, but still duties — which arise from the moral and 
political obligations under •which he lies, he will fail to carry 
out his share of the great iiroblem England is this day striving 
to solve in the East. 

He must aim higher thamthe red tape level, and must come 
closer to the hearts of his men than is indicated in the Stand- 
ing Orders.” Let him be honest of purpose, frank in his bear- 
ing, and cordial in his treatment of his sepoys, and he will soon 
take a more generous view of their character, than if he see 
them only through an official mist. It is a taunt often thrown 
against natives that they have no gratitude ; but wc are of opi- 
nion that the gravest error lies on our part, in arrogating to^ 
ourselves as a class, a title to universal gratitude from the mi^ty 
mass under our rule. As it is however, we find many vfiio 
personally have no^laim, take credit to themselves from the 
general stock, and assume a right to feelings, no act of theirs 
could be expected to call forth. Now, we want our OffiemTSj 
particularly Regimental Officers, who are thrown more in eon- . 
tact with natives than any other class, to begin with a little 
wholesome humility. They must give up trading on^jg^er 
people’s capital, for, in truth, the day is passed by% foV^biat. 
There are discriminating tninda taking the measure of their car 
mbilitieSf who will judge of them simply as they find itheim 
They should honestly ask themselves, what have 1 done to 
serve the respect of these, my fellow creatures?”; Aud\iif 
conscience acknowledge sWtcpmings, they must set about t{k^ 

' conrection. ^ * . ' ' • - ^ V' 

It is the. p^t of Government however to &4o a 
share in the improyement of Iheir officers ^ and w% w 
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neslly urge on them the propriety of a full ami thorough in- 
veelllation into this portiou of the “ Army Keorganization.” 
Thw is an entire absence of any reference to it in the proceed- 
ings of 4he Commission which has just sent in its report to 
Her Majesty ; and this omission we think a strong proof of the ♦ 
narrow grounds on which the enquiry proceeded. In answer 
to tills it maybe said, that it is but the other day the authorities 
converted “ Addiscombe” into the " Koyal Indian Military Col- 
lege,” and issues the regulations for the examination of Cadets 
for the Infantry Department on admission, and for their in- 
rtrubtion and training in that institution. But, it is a study 
of these regulations which has convinced us that the jmsition and 
duties of Regimental Infantry officers is quite misunderstood. We 
•find that their “ training” in this College consists of Mathematics 
—Mathematics — Matliematics. And, we ask all grades of our 
Ruropeau Commissioned Officers, from the Ensign to the Gene- 
ral Commanding a Division, if Euclid or Vulgar Fractions are 
calculated to assist them in managing sepoys. W e are not going 
into the abstract question of the utility or non-utility of training 
men for a specific work, for the point is admitted in the exis- 
tence of the new College. But .we are clearly of opinion that 
the object of this Institution is of no avail, unless, in the words 
of Sir James Outram, its regulations he constructed " with a 
‘ view to training officers /or India, and leading tlieir thoughts# 
‘and wishes from early youth to India” The italics are Sir 
Jam^s Outram’s, and indicate the pith of the whole matter. 

In conclusion, we would state our. conviction, that constitute 
and discipline the Native Army as you may, the time has come 
when the management of it is infinitely more difficult than it 
has been |iefore ; and that this difficulty wiU increase with rapid 
strides. Adopting the “ Irregular” system* enlarging the pow- 
ers of Commaading . Officers ; and giving facilities for the use 
of the cat-o’-niae tails, are all so many steps backwards, 
aire opposed to the spirit of the timesj and os such will prove 
, miikft perilous in their adoption. We can never go on educating 
tite ^Pple, , improving commerce and agriculture, and intro- 
4p<il%'‘.%dlway8, on the one hand— while i'bn the other, wo 
^rrtarn. to' the.feutlal aystem of military .service, lash our se- 
i and ma^ our Coinmanding Officers despots. the 
eiptriiy our safest, and oartainly our most hon- 

est, ^onrse, hi to throw into onr military awii^tration the 
«aiR 9 en^hfenment which is being extended to our CivU 6^ 
Vcsic^eht <ef < the ednntiy. At any rate, let our officers' be 
edneated, their instniction being genertd. as re- 
ep^ial as regerde the J^esidency to yrhleh 
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tliey^ are proceeding. Having thus started them fairly^ hold 
out inducements for them to remain with their Kegimentlj^aud 
we may have qualified and contented men "^vorking, with a will, 
in our Native Battalions. Having such, wo may convert our 
Army into a source of security and strength instead of, 
as many now suppose it, a source of weakness and danger. 
We may make our Regiments the nurseries of l^uropeau en- 
lightenment, and our officers the most advanced pioneers in 
the East. 
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, Auf. yn. — L Traveh in Cashmere, By G- T. ViGNE, 2 Vols- 
1842. * 

2, Moorcroft’s Traveh in the Himcdayan Pht}inces, 2 Vole* 
1841. 

It was on one of those balmy mornings after rain which in the 
spring months;^ March and April render the Punjab cli* 
mate so agree^le^ that we had occasion to visit the rose 
garden .of a Punjabee Sikh gentleman near Wuzeerabad/ From 
the upper storey of a summer house we overlooked the blooming 
expanse of rose-beds, and also the waving corn fields of the Che* 
nab valley. " Across the river in the distance there was clearly 
visible a noble section of the Himalayan Mountains, that fam- 
ed Peer Punjal range, the great snowy barrier that separates 
Cashmere from India. Common as such sights are in the Upper 
Punjab, we could not but pause to admire the brilliant snow white 
and pure blue of those glorious mountains. Our friend the owner 
of the garden, who had while employed under Sikh regime re- 
sided in Cashmere, remarked that he who would see that valley 
must first surmount those snowy mountains beyond which lay the 
promised land. Thence the conversation turned to the various 
rulera of the country who must have looked on the very scene we 
were now beholding, to the Mogul Emperors who loved scenery^ 
and its associations, to Kunjeet Singh of later day, who often 
came to this place but who cared littlef for such views, and who 
• after Cashmere had been conquered by the valour of his Generals, 
never visited that valley which was indeed the jewel of the Sikh 
kingdom. Thus conversing we resolved to cross over that 
beautiful range and descend into the valley beyond it, and 
thus see with the eye that Paradise which had been presented to 
the imaf ination by the poetry of Moore, by the antiquarian re* 
aearj^h of Wilson, by the travels oi^Bernier, Moorcroft and VJgne; 
by the.oral description of the many British officers, sportsmen and 
tourists, who yearly betake themselves thither for hefliltfa mi te* 
creat^ ; ana by the universal tradition of educated natives, 
with " whom the beauty of Cashmere has pai^d into aproyegrb 
' neveir tvita though perpetually used. ^ 

In eonsequeniee of this resolve, during the early part of the fol- 
lowing June, a party consisting of three gentlemen and two i^ies 
by Wuiseerai^^ through the Goojerat Btsirict, to . 
on the frontier which divides the new kiOgd^ of 
Juoimoo from ^the British Punjab. * This Bbimbet lies ot 
the fept of me fimt low hills that rise *out of the plain 
the rivers Cfaenab and Jhelum ; and from this 
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point commences the hill road that leads right over the Peer 
Punjal mountains and thence down into Cashmere, and which 
the Mogul Emperors established as the great imperial route to 
the valley. This route, though not the easiest, is by far the 
^ grandest and most interesting of the four routes which lead to 
the valley, and is the one to which the attention of travellers 
is first directed. For the sake, therefore, of those who may not 
as yet have been to Cashmere, we shall first ei^eavour to give 
ail idea of the real character of this celebrated route. When 
the intending tourist first scans this route on any of the recent 
maps (such as ThuiUier’s map of the Punjab) his eye wanders 
hopelessly through a labyrinth of topography, and he wonders 
how he is to get over all these places of which the geographical 
appearance is so threatening, and what manner of things ho 
shall see by the way. These natural misgivings we shall at- 
tempt to remove. . ’ 

From Bhimber to Shupejon on Jbhe, frontier of Cashmere is 
a distance of nine fixed marches, averaging fifteen miles each, 
and amounting in alTto nearly 150 miles. The journey 
may he naturally divided into two divisions, firstly, that South of 
the . Punjab ranges five marches ; secondly, the crossing of the 
above-mentioned ranges, namely the Ruttun Punjal and Peer 
Punjal, four marches. We shall briefly describe each division. 

^ First, then, from Bhimber to the loot of the Ruttun Punjal- 
It may be said in a word that you have to first to cross a low 
range which leads you into a plain, whence you cross another 
low range, and thence into the valley of the river Tovee. Then 
you follow the course of this little river ^wbich conducts you 
pretty straight to the base of the Ruttun Punjab This part of 
the route is simple enough and easily intelligible. But as even 
in this, the simpler portiofi of the route, the marches, some 
of them, are highly interesting, }l may be well to give a few details. 
The traveller would not be tempted to stay Tong at Bhimber. 
The place is very hot, and has nothing to be seen except the re- 
mains of dll old imperial caravanserai. The staging house 
(built of wood and mud) is somewhat- wretched. Leaving Bib- 
ber you cross at once over a low sandstone range named Adutak 
into a rich plain called the Sumaree valley. Though the cli- 
innt|^ is still hot ypu fOel yourself transported from the fiery 
atoioaphere, the driving dust, the scorched plains of the Punjab, ; 
into toe interior of the Himalayas, with clear atmosphere, 'run- 
ning varied foliage. Then you cross anothW ; 

range over which*toe road is very stiff and strong JiQto the Kovr- ' 
shehna valley. Here you join the course of toe^^v^e ' 
tion^'above. ' - , ■ ' '' ' ' 
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To lho 90 acquainted with the politic'i of ihU pait of the coun* 
try Nowtihehra^ id interc'^tlii** aa having been a residence of the 
unfoitunate Rajah Jowaliir Kingln Tliis Jowahir Singh was the 
soft of Uie great Dhynn Sliigh^ who was one of the principal mi- 
nieiera of Runjeot Sijigh, and was afterwards tragically iwur- 
dojeed^ in the citadel of Lahore When Dhjaa Singh w^as 
high in favour with Ranject Singii, he ’iitioduced at (\mrt 
his elder brOtUor Oolab Singh^ llieii in huuil)Ie ciicumstances. 
When, dome years aftervv-irJs, (jrolab Singh ro&e to such a 
posiliou tijat after the Sutlej Campaign of 184b, he was recognized 
by the IJiitisli (T()V(.rnincnt as King of Juunnoo and C^ashnioic, a 
separate territory waa allotted to»lowraInr Siioili, the sou of the 
brother upon whot^e '^lioiiUh is (iolab Singh liad tust tibon to power. 
The separate territory of Jowahir Singh lav riuind this Is owslu li- 
ra and Kotlfc (which latter liis on the l\)onch route to C.i»li- 
n^erej, Here he u&ed to reside, and remlvuced hiinscll beloved 
by his people; settina^a good example of how a native prince 
ought to ride with justice and mo hTation. But unloitunate- 
ly there soon arose a nioiul (piauel between hinindf and his un- 
cle Uolab Singh ; of which we will bay nothing except that theic 
were faults on both sidu. Jowabir Singh left hib tenitory and 
went to Lahore. Duiing a long and angry negotiation belwn^eu 
himsell and his nephew , tJolab Singh quietly placed troopb on uu- 
pottant strategic |)ointB all round the Kotli e and Nowshehra tern- 
tory* And one fine morning in the mouth of iMaich 1856, that 
fair doinaiu was overiun fiom half a dozen diflei cut directions. 
At that uioment the spirit ol Jowahir Singh's troops and servants 
*Wra0 good : some w^ even really devoted, ILs people were ge- 
nerally fi*r him, llad he then instantly returnc*<l to head his 
Ccllowers in person, he might have saved his dominions. But 
fhougli A popular man he was not a brave one, and he staid at 
Lahore lamenting. I'hus in a fbw days his territory passed in- 
to the hands of his great uncle. His servants, however, carried on 
for sotne weeks a lio]>eles$ struggle ; and a desperate few got 
fWped up in the Hill Fort of Mungla Devoe neaf Nowshehra. 
Ti|py were starved into submission, and their Coxntuund*^ 
er viys sent to expiate the crime of his bravery and devotion in 
the dungeon of Reassee. He has recently however been set 
free. Reft of his principality Jowahir i^ingh found with us 4;Uat 

' wlrich is never denied to the unfortunate, Apd one of 

W f Awreuee^s last acts was to obtain for him from the 
^hia^Bqjah of Jummoo, an allowance of one lakh of Rupees or 

' history connected with Nowshehra* Ilav- 

4t^nf a dav in a rthamnincr crrnvA with k tnC. 
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turcsque old well^ the traveller may in the afternoon viait the 
town and its fine old Serai on the hi^h bank of the Tovee* 
and see the upper room in which the untbrtunate Jowahir Singh 
Uvsed to sit and enjoy the prospect, and from which the fort of 
Mungla Devee, distant about 8 miles, is clearly visible. From 
Nowtihehra you march by the banks of the roaring and impetuous 
Tovee ; along a road still but ornamented with rooks and with 
the red flowers of the oleander, till you reach a place call- 
ed Chingus. Here there is a ruined caravanserai overgrow;ii 
with brushwood, and affording countless “subjects” for a 
sketcher. Percliod on the steep and wooded bank of the Tovee 
it looks exactly like one of the baronial ruins of the llhine. 

From Chingus you again march along the course of the Tovee, 
erossinfj and recrossing the stony bed, till you get to Rajouree, 
which is the principal place on the whole route. The town of 
about 3,000 inhabitants is beautifully situated over the river* 
Its climate is hot, and in the autumn very feverish. On the op- 
posite side travellers arc ifbcommodatcd in an old imperial sum- 
mer house situated in a noble grove of plane trees, the first 
which are met with. Underneath the summer house there 
rushes the Tovee, the water of which, as it rolls over the rooks, 
assumes the loveliest hues, russet, emerald, purple. 

To Rajouree there attaches that sympathetic interest winch 
always pertains to the scenes of misfortune. The Chiefs or 
Rajas were a few years ago well-known men, and are men- 
tioned in all the books of travel. But they are now ex- 
iles, and their place knows thcin no more. Originally Hindoo 
Rajpoots, they adopted Mahomedanism in the time of the 
Emperor Aurungzebe, and were established in a feudal jpfO* 
eition, as lords of the Rajouree valley. Thus they remain- 
ed till 1847, when Golab Singh of Jummoo was recognized aa 
sovereign of these Hills. Then they refuse^d to bear allcjgiance 
to the new sovereign, and the Moha- Rajah, with the sanction of 
the British Resident, despatched a for^e to coerce them. At 
that time Nuwab imamooddeoh was Governor of Caslitnerej^r.dl 
was bound to send a force to co-operate by way of the Feet 
Punjal pass. The Jfuwab, however, himself sjfmpatbisejd vsfilh 
the rebers cause, and took care that his Contingent'shoi^d-be, 
too* late> and should find obstacles in the passes I To ihkr day 
there sid)8ist8 friendship between the Nuwab's family and ; 
Rajouree Chiefs on account of that affair. Despite this, fapweyer* . 
tke Rajouree Chiefs were beaten and driven out; atid tfeek 
deserfed palaces, ruined , mosques and famUy tombs : 
shewn to travellers^ But they obtained an day lam 
terrify, and an allowance of £1,500 a year. % 
this kindness, they gave their sons and retniners to : 
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Btitidh side daring the dark days of 1857, when there was such 
me heed of good men and true to draw the sword against the trai- 
tbt* Hindostanees. To the traveller who now visits Rajouree it 
is a curious reflection, that this place has produced men to fight 
side by side with our English soldiers on the battle-fields of 
Oude 

From Rajouree you march up a green cultivated valley with 
aoft ihisty effects- such as Copley Fielding would have loved to 
paint, past a noble ruined caravanserai, to Thanna, Here you 
first feel the commencement of an English climate, and see your 
first cascade. You are to ascend the Ruttun Punjal range, 
<juitting the valley of the Tovee; and the first section of the 
journey is done. 

The Peer Punjal and the Ruttun Punjal run parallel to each 
other from Eai?t to West. The Peer is nature’s great wall, with 
snoW'-clad battlements, guarding Cashmere on the South : the 
Ruttun is its outwork or first'parallel. ' The traveller then as- 
cends the Ruttun 8,000 feet above fho level of the sea and des- 
cends into a glorious valley lying between it and the Peer. At a 
spot in this valley named Beramgutta there join two hill tor- 
rents, rushing with the whitest foam through the midst of the 
darkest fir forests. One. of these streams indeed is named the 

white- water,” as its surface is notliing but foam. Over this 
fi^reatn there frowns a rock of grand proportions, at the top of 
whioli there is a little fort. Near this there is a cascade of some 
celebrity. The spot is one of the most beautiful in this part 
of the Ilimalayas. The climate is delicious, and the traveller 
fools that at last he is within the bosom of the Hills. 

** In tlio anns of Ilelvellyn and Catchoilicam.’' 


Tt, ^a8 ,here that the Emperor Jehangeer, an intense lover of 
Jsfiiture, breathed his last. He loved Cashmere beyond any 
spot:, in his . wide spread dominions, and he was journeying 
tUi^ in. the hope of restoring his shattered healthr His atteu^ 
daiftte wished to bfiry hin at Rajouree : but the Empress insisted 
mi his being buri^ at the capital of the Punjab^ and the Mau^ 
eoleum^ at Slmhdera^ near Lahore attests the place of his hiirial. 

Frjoni Beramgutta you follow the course of the white«^waf 
pasjdi^^^ scenery adorned with every kind of rocki foliage 

crossing and recrossing the dashing torreni 
times by litdia temporary wooden bridges, till you reach 
5 halting at the mduntam village 
you ooftunenee the ascent. For miles you; ridu a* 
oyer^the-sur&ce of ugiaciet ofixidutut^ 


'you|?.;|eet* ; Arrived at the= crest'' dlSthO'Fiw' 
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12,000 feet above the kvei of tlie sea» you. bivoiiAC pB ikf 
enow, which to a traveller fresh from the bormntg; plains is a |[e-: 
li^tful refrigeration. You see a little round tower the pc^^ssipii 
of which denotes the sovereignty of the Fasses, and a cunpua ^pt 
in which dwells the Peer or Saint after whom the pass is 
the J^eer Punjal* You may see the Saint himself, who as 
guardian genius of the Pass, is regarded by travellers in tnneh 
the same way as Maria” is by the Sicilian Mariners whpn; 
they sing their Ave. And indeed it is no wonder that the Pass 
is the Home of Superstition, For in winter the blast sweeps 
Yuriously over the riven snow, any traveller setting foot therp 
then would court instant death, and the Saint himself is obliged 
to mizzle;’* Early in the summer morning the traveller ppni- 
tnands aa immense prospect over the lower hills, and the plains 
of the Punjab, and can even descry the minarets of Lahore^ . But 
about noon the mists usually gather up and obscure everything. 

From the Peer Punjal you march along a narrow valley with 
snow at your feet and snow all round, past Allecabad 
(a capital halting place), and then gradually descend towards 
Cashmere through a magnificent valley, the hills all around haVr’ 
ing their fops white with snow and their sides black with fir 
forests. And thus you arrive at Shupeyon, the first town within, 
the valley. As the traveller ai)proaches Shupeyon he g^ets lua 
first view of Cashmere, and docs indeed feel like a pilgrim in 
sight of Jerusalem. He sees the valley as it lies, a gem of the 
earth, at the foot of the snowy Himalayas. Its flat expanse ,18 
doubly appreciated after the abrupt precipitousness of tne Pee.?? 
Punjal. Coming from the Punjab in summer ho has been j^« 
eustomed to associate with the plains the ideas of in tense aridity, 
of red, yellow, or drab colours- Now he sees another plain, but 
^ne so different Everything is the very reverse of dust or healtf 
The ground is moist and delicately green ; the balmy atmosphere 
throws a misty hue over the landscape. And the coloiirs »ro 
either snow white, or azure, or grey, or violet, or indigo, or 
raid. The march to Cashmere is now finished. The roa4> tltoug^^ 
every where very rough, is quite pra<>ticable for pedestrians oe, 
eqaesitdisn^ XiSdies can ride the whole way if they atMt 
thw ean always travel in Hill Sedan chairs^ f -A ! 

^ Before describing the valley itself we shall touc^ briejfiy ^\ 
^ Other three routes, namely, the routes by 
hy'Mbzaflerabad> respectively.'-' W'/ 

: -Bmindial route , mw mt open to Europow 
'/who .might ho 'going on duty^pr 
' It is ^e direct 

' th# of' ,'GsAmere,: -and 'i^'-^iised; 

&miJy and - troops; if - 
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of Ms favourite Bajpoot villsees. Leaving J ummoo by this 
route, the traveller paasee near mo foot of a hill tritli three 
lofty peaka> and called Trikuta Devee, or the Triple Peaked 
Goddeee.” Then commoncce the ascent of the Ludliaka Dbar, 
at the top of which there is a vast expanse of table land, vrhere 
ehepherds feed their flocks. The paOurage is ina^nifioent, and 
thither npair, during summci time, the graaers with their herds 
from all the neighbouring country. From this place the traveller 
commands a remarkable prosiwct. On the one hand ho looks 
right up to the monutains whh h b )und Ciishmcre on either side, 
end between which the valley just lies hidden. On the other hand 
he looks straight down on J mninoo and the plain of I.ahore. Tlicre 
is probably not anj view in th.rt part of the 1 liinola} as equal, in 
scope and variety, to this. Fiom here the road descends at a 
very steep gradient down to the Chonnb river, there colled tho 
Chandra lihaga. There the river, confined between rocky banks, 
rolls along its vast volume with terrific velocity. From rock 
to rock on each bank arc strung r6pe8 of great strength, fiora 
those topes are suspended chant, in which tho traveller is sent* 
ed and well fastened with coals so that ho cannot full out, aiul 
then the chair is sautig acios-^. In tho summer season you soo 
immense trunks of trees lln itiug singly down tho river. These 
Are the cedars whicli are cut in tho Pangco forests on tho sum- 
uuts of mountains, and then throuu down precipices into tho 
OheUab. The riser then lending its aid to man, carries this 
massive timber, free of charge or duty, down to ilto plains. 
At the point where tho Chenab debouches from tho low lulls on 
to the oroad plain, swimmers ate aiipointcd to catch the timber 
as it floats. Thus bccurcd it is earned to the principal work- 
shops of the Punjab, and is used foi the construction of Bonraoks 
for European soldieis, ol bridges, of public buildings, aud now 
of Bailways. Such is the association of ideas in the traveller’s 
mind AS ho crosses the Chenab at this point. 

IfVom the Chenab there commences an ascent of oxtraondioAry 
length And steopoees for eight or ton miles. This surmounted, 
ilte tTAveller finds himself at tlio top of the lofty Loonkorte hill, 
wheiAte he gets a view bimllar to that from tho top of the Lu- 
dludiA Bhar, though not quito equal. Thence he oesoeuds into 
the Buani^l vAltey, and once more aaoending finds himself at 
the trsst of the Bunniltal Pass. From that point on a clear day 
yeaobfada one of the very best views to be had of the wholovat 
% of Ctubnere. 'JCo a traveller approaching from the plaina 
the prospect » most delightful and iiopomng. Then he desce&ds 
W d stoop loid Hght down iato riie valley, and halts at Ventage 
tiewwoe sf '^e vldttsthsrtTheliito rivet. 

The diituiea iVnat VaMaA ia .TniniMnn hv thk votitA la ahcnt 
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- 1 (K> miles divided into ten eoftrcbes. Ke 8 BO\r ia 
summer. ; I'here is no town oar place cl any intentst. The ascent 
and descent to and from the Chenab,'are great i^ 6 S<mki«K in liie 
way, and with the exception of the prospects from the liue^hahi ' 
Bhar and .Lponkote hills, the road has notidng 'to compare With 
the Interest and beauties of the Peer Fnnjal route. 

The third route is that by Mosufferabad. This is the easiest 
and {>eidiapB the most frequented route to Cashmere, being the . 
only one which is open alt the year round and haring no snow 
on it even in winter. And it is the only one at all suited i^r 
Iho passage of troqps. Passing through the hilly district of Bri^ 
tish Hueura, now intersected % good roads, the traveller arrives 
at MozutFerabad, tbe frontier town of the Muha-Kajah*s territory. 
Tn that neighbourhood the valleys and mountains bounded by tne 
snowy range of Kaghan, bristling with pointed and ragged peaJee; 
are very picturesque. ' The town of MozuiFembad closed in On 
three sides by hills, is a station for troops ; but it is aisniali 
town devoid of interest. The road to Cashmere soon joins the 
course of the Jhelum, and runs along the right bank of that river 
to a place called Huttee. Here the cross road from MurrCe (the 
British sanitarium) joins it, shortly after passing through ’ 
ChiW. And here the river is crossed by a swinging bridge 
similar to that we have just described on the Chenab. The road 
from Miirreo then runs along the left bank of the river past Un 
to Barannilla; while the road from Mozufierabad oontinueaits 
course along the right bank, also to Baramulla. - Between Uri': 
and Baramulla there are two marches, which are consideted the 
most picturesque of all the marches in th.c several routes which 
lead to Cashmere. In that vicinity, tlie Jbelutn-Vidustha, after, 
wandering ' so quietly, through Cashmere, makes up fct that.'by'; ' 
redoubled speed along a narrow and precipitous valley. 'ThC 
hills on the left bank are clothed with rich cedar forests, stxOtiob>- 


' iti^ .'down close to the water’s edge. To the North West ano'wys';' 
, nicnhtitixui vare visible. At two points Hindoo ruins are met;!.. 

in the midst of the forest s they belong, to a noble ditia w;', 
,nlio8: .. which wse (shall describe hereaft«r. . No traveller pat^i. . 
.th^ strucK .by the oombinatbn 

rashk^ .waters and snow; The distance 
..C^lsar -above^menflened k four marches. ' Thh E08d:k.ihsk;#!^^i.. 
.wVi^^4c^''''likT^cnled; .'the .Jhelum'.has' 
.jaii^<lt^..nray^-.a&d,tiie'pasrege at that point k in snminc^.ci^^.^ 


',:ii*hiitet^#Vi!l^.'4keribe.' . PrCjn the sttkibiw 

'isiidi’'passeB. hy. two' 
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by tk i:>road road to Kotlee* This Kotiee was the capital of" 
Pbub^U («6 called from’ the prevailing tribe of Chib Bajpoot^) 
the territory of Jowahir Singh whom wc have already mention* 
ed. The town is very prettily situated on a plateau with steep 
banksi ^ healtiiy locality. It has excellent accommodation for 
European travellers. About here the bills are clothed with olive 
grove? 5 and the aspect of the country is pretty though not grand 
Two matches onwards you arrive^at Poonch situated in a valley* 
malarious from artificial irrigation. This id the unheal thiest 
pkOe in all these hills. The tioops and establishment maintained 
there are at certiiiu seasons obliged to fly from the fever, to a 
spot on the hills called Mundeo. Poonch is the capital of the 
small territory of Baja Motee Singh, the younger brother of 
Jowahir Singh. Motee Singh I'esides at Jummoo, and keeps on 
good terms "with liis cousin the Mohadiaja. After, leaving 
Pponeh you cross over tlie crest of the Hajee l^eer mountain*, 
and then descend straight do.wn upon UrL 
, Having thus touched* on the scS^eral routes to Cashmere we 
shall now endeavour lo give some idea of the valley itself, 

Commencing with the capital of the valley, Srinugger, we 
shall conduct the reader in imagination to the top of the Tukht4» 
Soleiman, a well knowxi hill in that immediate neighbourhood. 
Srinugger is situated on the bank of the Jhelum-Vidustha river, 
underneath the lower range which forms the Northern boundary 
of the valley. From this range there juts out at right anglea 
into the valley a steep hill of purplish rocks, at the foot of which 
lie the cit}^ and the Jake of Srinugger. The hill is crowned 
l?y a small Hindoo temple of massive stone, called the ^^Shunkur 
Acbarj;^’ but near it are, the remains of a .Mahomedan mosqiie* 
VhenCQ the hill is called by the Mahomedans the Tukht-i-Solei** 

: man. ! The view from the terrace of the Shunkur Acharj is one of 
ifee shew places for visitors. And certainly the view is the finest 
p. Cashmere, and probably one of the finest in the luddtahle 
Yotur eye comprehends the whole valley about rijghty mlfes 
lojng and twenty broad. You get a perfect idea of what 

really is, .a snoiv^ffirt vaU^y ; ap oblong plain flowing with 
luxuriant in flowers and andehrubs md erpps :and 

t^eining with human life and brute creArion 4^ 

ny . fnowy^ motmtains, whieh' literally shut ^4^he ' 
rest of the world. \ We. may ■ 

' ''ij^e,es''!^/pehittis totodivkosnrbe.” .Thevrtley;^ft^ah^e^ 

^ js ef.ssnd, 
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tains j the Kishtwar range on the Bast, the Peer Ptinjal range oh 
the South, the Kaghan range on the West ; and On the S^oirth 
the noble hills of llurmookh, the highest peak of which towers' 
up to 17,000 feet, and, overlooking the valley, reigns the undis- i 
puted monarch of all the hills immediately round Cashmere, 
Then, looking at the valley itself^ the traveller observes the 
tortuous meandering course or the Jhelum-Vidustha river^ froni 
the point where it passes by Islamabad at the Eastern end of the 
valley, to the point where it bursts through the barrier of the 
hills at Bararauila near the Western end. Thus the rivet 
wanders through gardens, and rice-fields and plane groves, look- 
ing just like the Thames or Severn at Home, perfectly naviga- 
ble for eighty miles from one extremity of the valley to the 
' other, constantly traversed by boats plying on business or plea- 
sure, and forming the high-road of nature, far easier and 
smoother than the gi'anJost trunk roads ever constructed, by hu- 
man hands. Then you note the varieties in the surface of the 
ground ; the hillocks near flic base of the mountains sometimes 
crowned with temples, sometimes by villages, sometimes by lit- 
tle forts s the slightly elevated plateaux (known by the name 
of Khurewa, a Persian word) producing wheat, barley, cotton, 
linseed, and saffron; the lower lands waving with rice ; the swamps 
near the river verdant with water herbage. The theory asserted 
by geographers — that tlic valley was once a vast lake, becomes 
patent to the eye, Down beneath, at his feet, the traveller 
then sees, stretched out, the city and the lake of Srinugger. The 
city is not, like many oriental towns, diversified by minarets or 
conical temides ; viewed from a height it looks like a flat mass 
of reddish and brownish houses, with the river windingjjpthrough 
the midst of it, and small marshy lakes all round it. Islanded 
in the midst of waters, it has almost a Venetian aspect. Close 
to it is the lake sleeping placidly at the feet of steep hills rich 
with colours of purple rock, and herbage of that deep green 
which is seen only in humid climates. Near to the city there 
rises abruptly the citadel rock of Huree Pur but crowned with 
a fort. Beyond that you observe another little reddish Hill 
at the foot of i^hich is the Manus lake; and in the distanbo at 
the Western end you see a long silver line at the foot of the 
kilter and yon are told that this ihmeates the waters of the greiit 
‘WttUurlake, ' ^ H; 

at one view all the leading feiatures^^^ 
ofiipa^tnere. If the reader shall, from our previous de^ri^ 
Ibruied aii idea of the atmosphere regidhi^ m 
will ^ ima^he whai a magical effect, ali^pst what^Wd^le^^ 
tiai'^tone, ' itsiniparts' te the whole scene, And’\th& 
the^vast'eaepan^te of sky'vyblfe''’atohoe,'ahd 
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^ wuVi^4»+ it firt vast a circlo ol inoufttaindai^d so long 
ojtt^ !poi0t stand ou \vith glooiBi when 
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le<racy he would have left to succeeding 
»wiMov<.|;~, -7 ^ .. . ® -tVe have beheld many of the celebrated 

generations w artists. and we ore 

tJ'.nifAi’kA Rfi r 


' X* We have oeiieia many ui two 

tbe^^principtl street of the city ‘iver the W* 
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the Shcrgurhee, the Moha-Eaja’s palace 
down, and a quantity* of valuable records destroyed* :l?he 
and alleys e4ce very dirty ; there is nothoughtof cdnfeetvanw f the 
teeming population is huddled together in a most squalid 
But the real high street of Srinugger, the river, is a noble one. . 
It is crossed J)y seven bridges, consisting of a wooden roadwajr . 
resting on ihassive piers of solid beams of wood piled one onithe ' 
other. Sometimes small wooden houses and shops are built! on/ 
the bridge, which then has the appearance which old London 
Bridge used to have. In the afternoon the river is full of row* 
ing boats of parties going on pleasure, business or trade. At 
certain seasons tlie scene is enlivened by the boats of European 
gentlemen, who take a row on the river in the same way aa they 
would take a ride on the Course. Often two French merchants 
may be seen with their red Fez caps. These are agents in the 
shawl trade. The next great street is the Fish Canal, oxcavat* 
ed by Sooltan Zamoolahdeen. ^ 

The houses on either sidfe of the ' canal are lofty, sombre and' 
picturesque. This is justly considered the most characteristic 
portion of Srlnuggei’. There are also two other canals. The city 
is not rich in public buildings. It has however a Jumma mosque, 
which is not very handsome, beinjnf utterly dissimilar in architec- 
ture from the iujperial mosques ol the cities in Upper India. It 
no tall minarets. But it has delicate tapering spires of wood, 
and lofty pillars of cedar on pedestals of black marble, sonte* 
thing like what the^ pillars must have been in the temple of 
Jerusalem, There is a fine Hindoo temple of great antiquity,, 
an^ a largo stone mosque. Both these nave been turned into , 
rice granaries. There is one beautiful shrine of Sha]^ Haiqc^ 
situate on the bank of the river. It is built of wood; the reof 
is in a kind of gable form surmounted by a graceful wooden spire. 
Shergurhee,or Moha*Iiaja^s palace, is abuilding quite new and 
fectiy unpretending. The only thing to mark it is the ^ 

of a Hindoo Shiw&Ta. It was here that the late Moha-Biya 
ed his last during the most critical period of 1857, Ilis 8on,.tl^ 
present Moba-Bsja, is building a toinh of black stone be fur*; 
n^unted hem by a gilt cone, at a place about ;; 

from, this city* There has been no census taken of tbeoi^y 
iation. , . It may probably number 250,000 persons. ^ 

Stic the trai^eliet shall expect to see at brinugger 

and numbers of handsome Cashmeree wpmitn 
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the drab, Theloni? flowing orereoat bdand 

it the with A ^tdle <s( white cloth, is wi^ All elaiises drab- 
i!r hlick ; dw foodO trousers are of the same colouri or else 
whitA." '^Dhe- duly attempt at colour is the coarse red dress w6m 
by adiad of wotuea in the lower classes. The men are a 
tall, br^d, handsome race. The women of the upper classes 
ilfmst ' d^btless be handsome ; but no European traveller has an 
b^ppoi^iity of judging of this. Certainly the women of the 
lowci and middle classes, to be seen about Srinug^r, are hotre- 
nUlffcal^' in appearance. The children are Often pretty and 
eometiides beautiful. It is perhaps superfluous to add that much 
'^e same rules in regard to the seclusion of women preml in 
Cit^mere as in India. 

Sriniigger is of course rich in various kinds of cloths, carpets, 
and' shawls, made from goat^s hair, or wool, or cotton. All 
Idiids of armoury and cutlery be made. The papier machd 
-wares are excellent. We will, m this place, give a few detmls 
duly regarding tiie shawls and the papier maehd. 

If you visit a shawl factory yon will be ushered into along 
ybomj with a number of wooden looms in it, at which sickly-lOol^ 

, 'log men and boys are sitting. The pattern of the shawl is first 
dra^ On paper in ink or pencil. Then the master workman 
, 'i[t(rho niust be a skilful person) places this pattern underneath 
some open thread work, which is partially transparent so that 
hb 'ban see the pattern underneath. Then with needle and 
i[ odloured thread, he works the pattern on to the above-tuentioned 
'■ -.yliread^ work which thus serves as a foundation. To work qpt 
Mginal pattern in this way demands both skill and inteUi* 
!’|;«iice‘;w «^ter that <he operation is mechanical, tWgh still re- 
accurate eye^sight and delicate fingers. One UBm 
pattern , worked out in ori^nal as above ^orib- 
reraa out to others thus— so many red thrt^s, so 
ue,' tfo many yellow, and so on. Others note dow^ 9 <f pa- 
% reads out Thus a number of scores, as ii 
opt at tile same tim^ These are placed bi^rb ^ 
wpit^liihen, ' Eadii Woricman' looking at Us seore WH^fcs' ih the 
ttiM^ 'dd'th htS kiom;aocording thereto. . This loim re^ 
|;i!;|pis^i^'«nd;fiatpeh8i^^^ A number of sl^Ma-'aftw' sdsd 
' ' These,' thdu^ beaitii^-< 
'todxpeusiVB ‘as the oth^b. :'''Thei^ ‘ 

'the jaribute 
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best days of Sikh rule there wero about 7,000 {atuilie;!) engaged 
in this manuiactory ; llterc may bo now some 10,000, At 
the rate otjioe i>ei family this would give about 50,000 persoiis. 
The lievenue yiehlcd to the Moha-Kaja from the shawl duties 
may amount to twelve lakhs of Rupees, or £120,000 per annum* 
The demand for shawls in Europe is great and increasing. And 
though there arc cii cumstances that retard the progress of the 
manutacture, yet more and better shawls are made at the present 
than at any former period. The great mart is of course Paris. 
Coii‘=‘equently the Srinugger shawbrnerchants evince much in'* 
torest iti trench politics. Their profits were for the time 
much diminibhed by the Russian war. When we were at 
Siinugger several merchants were anxiously enquiring about the 
pending hostilities between Fiance and Austria, in consequence 
of which they ai>[»rohendeJ a gicat fall in the price of shawls* 
We may add tluit the goat, whose hair supplies tliis matchless 
material, never aiqieais at Srinugger. He can only exist in the 
snowy regions ot Tliibct * The Molm-llaja tried to domesticate 
two ol Ihcbe animals at »Si inugger, but they sickened and died. 

Asia wellknowu, there aiecolonicbofCashmcreeshawb weavers 
in se\eral cities ut tlie upper I^unjab, such os J^oodiaua, Amritsur, 
Lahoie, Nooipore. 'Hie bliawh made at these places are equal in 
texture and pattern to the C«ishmcrc bhavvls, but inferior to them 
in colour, liio dyes ol C^ablunerc are unri\ ailed. The natives 
attribute tins unapproachable superiority to the purity of the 
air and the water. 

The j)apier uiaeh(^ work is done in this wise. First there is a 
wooden framework, o^er that Im laid btiip after strip of paper in 
thiu layers.^ ThcbC aio gummed together. Ovei this sub- 
stance IS laid a white cement made from a kind oi lime, and the 
whole if: put out to dry. The paper substance thus prepared 
is taken ott* tlie framework, and painted over in various colours 
with floral devices. The painted surface is then touched up 
with liquid gold, and the thing is complete. Inkstands, ei^ar- 
cases, car d-casQS, and bloLting-books, are the principal things 
made in this w^'ay. They are very tasteful and clogant. 

The suburbs and lake of Srinugger now claim a brief uotioo* 

At the Eastern end of the city, on the river side, there is a love* 
ly suburb, where the Mahomedan Governors used often to re^rt, 
where later the Sikli Governors, such as the ^eat Huii Singh 
Kulwa, the heir apparent Shore Singh, the Sheikh Imamood4een, 
buUt summer houses and gardens; and. where the late Mc4va- 
Golab Singh built several charming Uttk Bungalowjp Ipr 
the aceommodation of British Officers. All Europeati 
now resoH thither. There are beautiful avenuet of po)^ sflt 
round the place, and one cclebraied avenu« about a mik 
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iQQg, pliulted eamoj^t/ years ago by the MahoaiedatiiDl(>i8>nii(l 
aomctiinee used oa a race course. Tbia rouiinds cue of some of 
tiiio intoraainablo pDt)lar uvenuc'* of Lombardy. 

Tim IIurL Turbnt citadel has ahciuly been alluded to. lu 
tlio time of the Mogul EtnpcrotSj paluocs, public oAieea aiul 
inoaquos, all haiidsomoly built, were dusteiea round the foot of 
this rock. In a circle round there the Enpoior Akbar the 
Great built a atone wall of groat breadth and massiveness, 
strongiheued with numcioua bastions, at an enormous coat. 
This wall still reinaiuh, and forms the real strength of the place. 
At that time there was no fort at the top of the rock. Hut ai- 
terwardn the Doorranco l:ii)\cruigu, Zciiiiin Shah, built oae ; and 
among other illustrious priaoners the unfortunate Shah Sooja of 
Cabul was for some time imprisoned tliere. 'I'hib fort was kept 
up by the Sikhs, and has been repaired by the Moba>]iaja. 

As the traveller proceeds from the city to vLit (he lake, he 
passes through a kind of regulating dam, called the “ gate oi tho 
Jako.” The object of this is to prevent the floods of the river 
from causing the waters of the lake to rise incuuveniontly high. 
There are two massive sliding wooden doors which move ou their 
hinges. If tho river is falluig, then the n aters of the lake, be- 
ing higher than the river water, force the gates open and pa'ts 
on into the river. If the river h at flood then its waters, being 
the higher, force the gates t/t. Tho gates being shut (bus ex- 
clude uie water from invading the lake. These precautions are 
certain^ necessary, for an excess of water in the lake is to bo 
dreaded. Its waters have considerably exceeded the limits of 
former times, to the injury of surrounding gardens and cultivn- 
tiea. 

Passing onwards through a maze o( swamps and channels the 
ttikvellor will note the " Floating Gotdons.” These little gar- 
dens really do swim on tho surface of the water, and ore dragged 
about frem place to place at will. Planks of wood are bound 
together with gross ropes. Over the raft thus formed a matting 
of reed stalks may be placed to give oonsistenoy. Over thu 
a^n eartii is strewn and sown with melons and vegetables, 
''ute vegetable bed thus formed is set to float on the water from 
which it derives nourishment and moisture. These gardens may 
be seen floating about for miles on the borders of the lake and 
on tile ohannels which lead to it They are frequentiy carried 
oChy thieves at night, the abstraction of them being easy. 

The aquatic vegetation in these waters is rich. There is the 
l^ngbara nut, ia^oly eoasumed by Hindoos, and having a long 
windaiiig stalk Just uke a chain. Xt yields a oonstdemle re- 
venwa to tim ^tate. There is a plant also with a yellow flower 
Isrtgely givtta to cows, add smd to have a very benefloiaX olfoet 






Oil the ittUk) which iti Caafailtierd i 8 ^«l'(rayS 6xcd}l0&t. Th'^r^ i? 
the “ Nilofup Ktttuuree” op lily of the moon ; ita flower ia whi^^, 
and opena out at night, cloaing as eoon as the sunbeMha'^)^ 
aliine. There ia also the ** Nilofur Shumrce” or lily of the s^.' 
-Its floorer is purplish red, and is closed at night, out displays 
Itself to the sunlight. At certain seasons when these lilies ar^e’ 
in flower, they enhance the beauty of the lake. The one with its 
pallid aspect- adds to the effect of moonlight on the waters. The ‘ 
other makes the face of the lake blush with a rich bfoom during ‘ 
the noonday glare. 

The lake itself, which is open on one side towards the city 
and river and has the flattest possible banks in that direction, is 
• abruptly bounded on two sides by steep hills of moderate height;, 
but of very picturesque appearance, owing to the purple rooks 
and the intensely green herbage. Along the base of these hills 
the water’s edge was, in the imperial times, lined with summer 
houses and gardens. Among, these, two gardens are pre-emiiWitet, 
namely the Shideemar gardens and the Nish&t Bagh (*' Qardehi' 
of Pleasance”) both built by the Emperors. The Sfaaleemar.' 
gardens were originally adorned by noble plane trees ; and by ' 
a stream led from the hill, converted by artificial means unto 
a variety of channels, tanks, cascades and fountains and inter- 
spersed by a number of tasteful buildings, among which the best 
was a summer housn resting on black, marble pillars, pedestals, 
cornices and fiaves. - But the glories of Shaleemar are departed. 
The streaim no longer runs in the artificial channels. The plane 
trees are stunted or withered, of the buildings tlie black mai^le 
pillars alone remaining in a decent state. Their sombre, solemn boaii- f 
ty hsffmouizes with the desolation around. The Moha-Bajais mde(^ : 
repairing it, but the repairs are out of taste; and Shaleemar . 
is now a sad roini, will soon, in all probability, be permanently vjal-' 
gai^d. The Kiehfit Bagh was in the same style as Shaleemar, and . 
by many persons is supiwsed to have been superior. It has sufiSiit^' ' 
ed atid is still suffering a similar, fate. Its plane trees are hoWey^ \' 
in better preservation ; imd the sketcher may still find a subji^t” ' 
here; On an, eminence over the lake there are the rains of the ’■ 
Puree Muhd pt Ftdries’ abode, built by a priest in the fftmily of 
the Bmperor Akbar this commands the best view Obtainable oftl^/ ’ ; 


label ' Inanother oorner there is the Kussem Bi^h, a imble 
in fh^ -i^eearyatbii^ oontinning some twelve hundred, 
treesi.\ In the eentire of the lake is the famous tslimd bf 

- plane "'i^as. Biere ,S>ewaa' Kirpt Bam,, one '^ikhOicjWni^ 

- Mli'a-'shminer hbuse, 'but 'this 
the''tfuisiileev^‘tii|S little Island has been 'subtaerbed' 

deyiee 'Of ;'fOttt.-ph^^biiw'C0bp^P 
' GbiiWini^'ts -a '£kyonrite''bne''wi1h ''Miphomedenst:' ' 
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platfouru is cotistvuctod for a siesta, and a plane tr^e is |)hntc<i 
at each point of the compass so to ensure shade to the sitter 
at all hours of the day. The ** Ciuihdr Chiinar*’ is to be met with 
at many places of report in Cashmere. 

In the centre the waters of the lake, unencumbered by flow^ 
ers or weeds, are deep, d irk, and tiaru[ull. By day the reflections 
are intense. At moonlight the btciie is bcautitul. On dark 
nights, the Moghul Empcior<« used to ha\e bonfires lit on 
the lull's in oider tint they might enjoy the glitter ol the 
reflo'^tion'i^ on the watei. The natives ol hnniigger ol all classes 
ftic fond of lowing about this lake. Ifuiidieds oi boats, some res- 
pectable, some oi humble build, mav seen be plying there duly. 
And on lestival dajs puts ut the lake are cox eied with gaU 
parties of holiday inakeis, just as at tunes (he lake ol Lucerne 
is frequemeU liy visitors to the thajicl of William Tell. 

Wo may hue mention the two othei lakes of Cashmere, 
namely the little Manus lake and the gicat Wnllur lake* 

From Simugj^cr you may go bv hoit down the river (en* 
joying all the way a beautiful view of the snowy Ilurmookli 
mountain) to the Manu'^ lake, a pretty little hhect of \\ator* 
On the edge oi this tin le is a ruined impoiial garden. On one 
side theio is the little hill of Alia-Teon,” covered with wild a- 
pricols, of which tin } ellow and iii-fect foliage in autumn caU'*es a 
beautiful reflection on the watei At tlie foot ol this theic 
are limestone quarnc'^ which iuinish all the lune for build* 
ing in Cashmcie. 

From the Claims lake you may proceed by boat to the 
Wullur lake: this Western quai ter, rccci%ing dl the drainage 
of the valley, becomes rxthcr swimpy, and there are channels 
innumerable. Tiie Wullur lake is a vast slicet of water, about 
6 miles broad and 12 long. It lies iu the Noith West corner 
of the valley. On its Eastern side it lies open towards the 
valleys but on its three other sides it is abruptly bounded 
by hills, over which there lise the snowy ranges of Hur- 
mookh and Suugobal. These white mountains, towering 
immediately over the expanse of water, look magnificent. On 
the Western side there is a hill jutting out into the lake* 
and surmounted by a Mahomedan shrine named Baba 
Shooturooddeen. The traveller can easily ascend this bill* 
fipom the top of which he will overlook the lake and the 
valley beyond. - This i$ one of the best views in Cashmex^ 
though by no means equal to the view from the TukhtLSedev 
mm near Srinugger. In the middle of this lake idso there is 
m adorned by the ruins 6f a Elindoo temple and a Wta^ 
homedim mosque. But its delectabUity is destroyed by the 

mrfaee of the giound being mostly submerged by the ivatere 

* * 

\ 
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of tbe lake. Towards the shores the jiut 

wentioued) is very abundant ^ its red, orange, and ^ii^wpTieaves 
on the surface of the water are beaatilul. In the centre the water 
is immensely deep, The wind sweeping doWn from the mpun- . 
tains constantly occasions a violent agitation of the surface of 
the water, which then surges with waves like the lake of Garda 
“ Fluolibus et fremitu assoi'geus, Boimce, rnarino/* 

The boatmen always warn the traveller not to venture across 
after noon-day ; as the wind rises towards evening. Once Runjeet 
Singh and his suite, with some three hundred boats, disregarded 
their caution. The lake submitted very quietly at first; but 
having got the Royal Flotilla well into the midst of the waters, 
began then to display its teiTors. The boats were battered to 
pieces, and the terrified monarch and courtiers narrowly escaped 
with their lives. 

From one corner of* this lake there leads the mountain road 
to lekardo, and also to tl^e rugged and turbulent regioh' of 
Gilghit, against which the Moha-Raja is now organizing 
an expedition. These expeditions, however, occasion a fruitless 
expenditure of blood and money. Of such regions, the natives 
say— “ if a small force goes what will it do ; if a large force goes, 
what will it eat 

We shall now say a few words on the Hindoo ruins of Cashmere^ 
which are some of the finest and most interesting of this kind in 
existence. These ruins you meet witli everywhere ; on the grand 
plateau of Martundh, on the summit of the Tukhti-Soleiman, on 
the banks of the Jhclum-Vidustha, in the groves of Pandrenton^ 
amidst the cedar forests of Baramulla ; on the island of the lake, 
on the edge of the Puttun swamps, among the crowded streets 6f 
Srinugger. They are all in the same style and of the Safidte 
material; and evidently belong to the same asra, — anmrawheh 
indeed there must have been a long line of kings reigning over a 
prosperous people^ when there were giants in the valley^ thai is 

g iants in skill, art and organization. The oldest may be 17€0, th% 
itest, 100 years old. The people speak of them as the work of th© 
Pandobs, BO largely mentioned in the Mohabharut epic; ^ 
antiuuaidan tasks could be more interesting than a research info : 
the nistory of these buildings ; and well has this task been 
formed by James Prinsep, Horace Wilson, and Alexemder , 
ningham. Tlieir studies have unfolded a history of whicit 
Hindoo face may be proud ; and have shewn that theahi^b 

of Gashn^r© were as glorious as its climate was $ ^ 

Aai Notice the dest^^ and explmts of man were Worthy 
soX favoured vbf 'nature. , In thbse days-^Ci)bhmer0f-|N^^ 
C3'aehmereea,;;ltefdr© ‘any fbre^U inv^er ha^> sWjepT^ovei^'iw^ti^^ 
try.* 'Tho. vittey -Was 'thus Inhabited^J^ra' 
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tribe, and the Moslem luid not yet poured in from the 
of^erthrow the sacred buildings of Hindooism, and so for- 
cibly convert its people to the faith of Islam. Petalled descrip- 
tion of the ruins aa they now exist are to be found in books of 
travel, find especially in the volumesof Vigne and Moorcroft To the 
reflective modern traveller the aspect of these remains— the 
massive grey stones from 5 to 10 ‘feet in length and breadth, — 
the noble monolith pillars twenty feet high, — the trefoil arches, 
the elaborate, stone carving of images, flowers, birds, fish, and 
aM manner of grotesque device^ — the high ornamentation on a 
bold massive surface,— the noble sites shewing that the archi- 
tects deeply felt the grandeur of nature — the long colonnades, 
the imposing gateways, — the leaning or fallen walls, overthrown 
by the shock of earthquake (no force short of this could bring 
down such massive structures) — all these features are power- 
fully impressive, and. add greatly to the interest of the scenery 
of Cashmere. 

Each ruin too has some special interest of its own. The 
Martundh (commonly called Muitun) ruin near Islamabad, is 
connected with Lulta Dutt, the most splendid of the Hindoo 
kings of Cashmere ; is celebrated as being the most extensive 
ruin in the valley ; and is remarkable for its site, being built at 
the top of a long narrow plateau jutting out, like au unfinished 
Giant’s Causeway, right into the valley ; standing about 300 feet 
; above the average level of the valley, and with a grassy level 
surfaoo looking like a vast race course. This would be consi- 
dered by moderns to be the finest and healthiest building site in 
Cashmere. At Bij-Briara on the Jhelum there was the oldest 
' arid loftiest temple in Cashmere, built some 200 years before the 
Christian Era, This was tlirown down some 400 years ago by 
Sikondei^, the Moliomedan Iconoclast, who used its fine mater- 
ials to built a mosque on the same site. But by the vicissi- 
.^f history a Hindoo monarch, though of a difler<^t race, 

, rule over Cashmere ; and recently the Moha-Bajem Golab 

\ Singh'threw down the mosque, and ^ain used the same old ma- 
t 0 i;iids for " a new temple# But this degenerate age. does not 
the arehitects of the olden time ; and we ahalji doubtless 
soqn v^e a pijgmy edifice rearing its littfe head to mock the me*- 
moiy of thr great By-Briara temple. At Avantipur in the 
ssme neighbourhood, the remains of a city extend for miles, 
of; mese are covered over with accumulations of earth,, but 
^ ; the. re^ character of the architecture has been 

under the direotipa of Al^ander 
^ olty ie ealled after its founder, AvantaPutt^ 

' aftervjChrist, and whose aanielsi^or- . 

a<9;theuame'0f Nowsblrwanls^iii 
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t^ersia. The ruins of Pandrenton^ olds® tO; Srhiugge^ 
the foot of the Tukhti-Soleiman, attest the site cn 
Among these, there was visible a short time ago a Statue 
male figure) some twenty feet high* Most of the limbs hav^', 
however been' now ^carried away by depredators. Here 
the graceful tem^de in the midlt of a tank, and dedicated, to th^ y:: 
water goddess. ^ ^ . Jr 

We have by no means exhausted the list of excursions wi^h;! 
the valley itself to tempt the tourist. Near Islamabad at the Kast^ 
ern end of the valley there are (besides the groat ruinabov^ ^ 
mentioned) the sacred tanks of Martundh and Anauthndg> 
the Aclubul gardens. The last named gardens are in utter ruiu* 
They are threatened with vulgar repairs ; which is to be regrott^, 
as even their desolation is beautiful. There is a fine sprmg whi<d» 
comes bubbling up tumultuously from the foot of a Hill cro^n*^ : 
Od with cedars. Theigardens, now no more, were construct^: 
under order of tha Emperor Shah Jehan. In the sameneighhoiiir^ 
hood there is the fountain df Vernag^ This was formed ihto a 
largo pool, with arches built all round, by the Emperor Jeha^« 
geer. The water is extremely deep, and has the most intense 
colour we ever witnessed, something between emerald anda^uire>. 
Still it takes the reflections of the foliage all around, which in 
autumn has such varied tints. The brilliant reflections upon a 
deep blue ground are indeed lovely. ^ There is a Persian in- 
scription expressing the admiration wliich the Mahomedans {$el ' 
for this fountain. Close to the fountain there is an orchard, whei^ 
Sir Henry Lawrence once pitched his tent for sometime ; also . 
General Nicliolson in 1856 wasencampedthereforsix weeks. The 
fountain of Vernag is the principal source of the Vidustha-Jhe% 
lum river. The vidustha is often called the Bihut in . 

mere, and we need not remind the classical reader that it ui ' 


the old Hydaspes, ^ 

From Srinuggerthe traveller may in two days’ journey vii^K} 
the Gool-murg” or Flowery Mead.” In the early 
May os the snow thaws oflP, it leaves the broad plateau a mai^^ 
of red and purple flowers. The ejBfeot is wonderful. 
flowers soon disappear: but the meadow is stiU f gloriow/J 
pasture land situated high up in\ the Hills amidst fir forei^:^ 
and snoWy summits.. In summer its climate is defightihilw ; : jyy 
We must now toy a few words on the natural produotitoj# 
Cashmere.'' 

' great .staple ''-of the valley is rice. > 

,'toto^ied''on ihros^hout aU the lowlands, that 
, <^ptj &e’''Shurewa plateaux#' It. receives 
' . 'much artificial irrigation. Its 

. 'The. i>touUC||^ri^^ 
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Kangm Hoshyarpoor swamp, is oarlainly to be 

met witn iii Cashmere, but not in large quantities. Tbe crop 
can almost always be depended on; but sometimes a famine 
does occur, as when about 25 years ago, iu one autumn night, 
a deadly blast came and smote the rice harvest. A native told 
^us, tte in the evening the pllple retired to rest with a fine 
harvest waving^ round them, and' in the morning awoke to see 
that harvest withered. Wheat and barley are produced, but 
of scjcmd rate quality. Cotton U grown, so is linseed. Indian 
Cora and maize are grown not in the valley but on the sur- 
i^ounding Hill sides. Sugar cane and Indigo you do not see ; 

; attempts have been made to introduce them both without sue- 
Cess. Saffron of excellent quality is produced, but almost 
’^' ’exclusively on one plateau. Vegetables of sorts ai*e raised, but 
Uot as yet European vegetables; not even the ubiquitous potato. 
The ’fruits — cherries, apricots, peaches, mulberries, apples, 


pears— exactly resemble those of our island. But the Eng- 
lish fruits are 8uperio%. in flavour and richness. The vino 
grows wild everywhere ; but tbe grapes of Cashmere never 
equal those of Cabul. Wild raspberries and blackberries are 
; met with ; but no strawberries worthy of the name according 
■ fo our English ideas. • The flowers, chiefly wild, are much the 
same as those at home. A list of these would comprise most of 
those flowers in which countryfolk delight at home, such as 
* Polyanthus, Forget-me-not, Auricula, Foxglove, wild Geranium, 
Combine, and many others, together with the humbler Butter- 
cup and Erimrose. But the Daisy is, we are told, not to be met 
with 1 The Lilies we have already mentioned. The country air 
is in . Summer scented with wild rpses, hawthorn and Jasmine. 
The arboriculture of the valley is not very remarkable* The 
;^jplat is of rapid growth. The noble plane tree is so abundant 
>1 to be a weed. But it suffers greatly from mischief done to 
ihi topmosi sprouts by a kind of Heron. This Heron is^ however, 
f on account of the beautiful black feathers which adorn 

^ its heftd, and which form the waving crest in which Putyabee 
and chiefs so much delight. The cedars whicfli grow 
’ ; sides close tqthe valley, and which furnish most of tiie 

l^ifciltl^ng, are poor specimens of the tritie, and would 
^ Mi#; giants of the forests orPa&j^Or 

; me' whole the productions of Cashflierb; though of course 
not highly ^yolppedi if the advantages of 

oidinaey^ihttch thfstoe 

^ m India, and the^ 

might be deWloped by a 
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There is no sucsib a thing as a wheeled vehicle in Cashmere^ nor 
any large beast of burden such as a camel. But this want is not 
felt where there is such an abundance of water carriage and , such 
numbers of ponies and mules. Bujb if the traveller should have, 
heard great accounts of the Cashmere ponies^he will be disap- 
pointed bj^ the reality. TheJPlittle animals have narrow chesi^» 
foreheads^ backs and loins. Their build is slim and their legs 
thin. They are weedy, though active and hardy. The best 
ponies come from Ladakh and Yarkund. The plan would be 
to cross the breeds, and this we understand the Moha-Kajah in- 
tends to do. The cows and oxen are small. There are no buffaloes* 
The sheep are small ; and the mutton something remarkably 
dii^rent from Southdown. Beef is forbidden food, the ruler 
iMSng a Hindoa Fish cannot be caught just now, the Court 
being still in mourniug for the late Moha-liajah. At all the sa- 
cred tanks great sanctity is attached to the shoals of little fishes. 
The goat, of the valley is a very ordinary creature. The goat, 
which gives the hair for fiie shawl^iives up above among the 
snows. ^ 


* There is little or nothing in the valley for the sportsman to 
shoot. The sport is all in the tf<%hbouring mountains — deer, 
bears, &c. The journal of a sportsman round Cashmere, would 
have great general interest ; but it would carry the reader out 
of the valley into the wilder regions of the Himalayas. 

The climate of Cashmere is warmer than thalrof EngUnd in 
summer, though probably colder in winter. There is n^i|ogu* 
lar rainy season as in India, llain and cloud are frequ^t and 
uncertain as in England. The snow falls in November and 
thaws in April all over the valley. The lakes and river are froaen 
and covered with wild ducks. The bear finds it too hard living up 
above, and condescends to the plain. Sometimes the sun is not 
visible for weeks. The natives keep themselves warm in tboins 
heated with hot water, or carry about with them little cases 
filled with live charcoal. They wear thick cibyeringa of graasjj^ 

. like greaves, to protect thejr legs and feet from the snow« From 
, the great humidity of -the climate. One might suppose that fever 
would be prevalent. Bat such is not the case ; perhaps owing 
to the altitude^ *the valley being 6000 feet above tkej^ 
.Whatever the cause, there is little or po fever in Cashipejre. , 
sentery id hot unfrequent. Small- pox is prevalent. t|te 
^fCftties the various diseases arising from vice and filth 
painful to record. For a Enyopean. invalid the climate 
< vidley in shmmer . ie not bracing, and though highly ' 

ia pot eguhl to lhat of the HimaUyan Hm 
' and, iip^omliand^ are most eahiUrating,. and 

the Hilla on'ibe march' to and from.Chidhmofeah4'bf^ 
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Hills rottn<] the valley, is the finest possible. The highest and 
healthiest part of the vidley is the Eastern end round Islamabad 
and Vernag. "" 

The population of the valley (though never numbered by 
census) may amount to about 2| niillions of souls. Emigration 
used formerly to take place to a (Hhsiderable extent ; and at the 
great famine, which we have already mentioned, there was sT 
considerabk exodus. Emigration is not now, however, permit- 
ted. Still it is believed that the population does not increase. 
The aborigines of Cashmere were doubtless a Brahmin colony. 
That is what the people themselves say. Most of them were 
converted to the faith of Islam after the Mahomedan conquest. 
But there has also been a large admixture of pure Mahomedan 
tribes, such as the Mulliks, Meers, Sofees, Sheikhs, Reshees. Tie 
tribes we have named form an important section of the agricul- 
tural 'community The Rhhees are distinct from the 
The latter are Mahomedan Saints, though their name is of Hin- 
doo origin. The former Ate sturdy^ peasants. The two impor- 
tant tribes of But an*Rehna, were originally Brahmin 
thoygh now Mahomedans. The Buts indeed are the chief agrir 
cultural tribe in the valleyJiP^just as the Jats are in Hindostan. 
It may be said that the whole population of the valley, shawl- 
weavers, artificers, husbandmen and all, are Mahomedans, with 
the exception of the Cashmeeree Pundits. These Pundits, though 
comparatively ^few in numbers, are strong in influence and sta- 
form the aristocracy of the valley. They originally 
constltdted the educated class, and were the only set of men fit 
for business. Consequently they were largel;^ employed by 
the Mahomedan conquerors. It was probably this circumstance 
tbait procured their exemption from the necessity bf embracing 
' lalamism. Certainly they nave all preserved their Hindooism to 
the present day. The highest ^ministrative posts are not 
pffefen bestowed on them. Of the four Civil Districts into 
^which Cashmere 'is.lKvideione only is held by a Cashmeeree 
Pundit. But the best posts in the Customs and Excise, and 
the Ministerial oflicea in all departments, are held by them. 
The Pundits too have largely emigrated. There are many 
finnSies of them at Lucknow and Delhi. At Lahore, the Chan- 
of the Exchequer to Runjeet Singh, Deena Nath, was a 
Pandit from Lucknow. His family are still very 
and hold many excellent appointments under tm 
They do not amalgamate with the 
the hecestities of the Cashmere dimate 
llpM made relax in respect to food and otimr mal^rs the 
'^B'tdin4nbsal 'ob^rvanoe. . There ' in . Cashmere 

M whether Hii^oo or Mahouedan, than in 
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Other countries of Asia. The Mahomcdans> retaining sopie old 
Hindoo associations, are less fanatical. Most of them belong tQ 
the Sheeah sect. But the sectarian Sseal throng which thi 
Sheeahs in India are so troublesome at the se^ison of the 
Mohurrum festival, does not rage in Cashmere. Once under the 
Sikh rule, there was however^ serious disturbance between the 
Sheeahs and Soonneea of Srinugger ; since which time the Mo- 
hurrum has not been kept with any great* solemnjity. Cashmere 
has at different times been visited a good deal by holy men 
from Arabia and Persia. The tombs of Mahomedan Saints are 
to be .met with all over the valley, and these shrines are very 
picturesque objects. Most of the ministering Brahmins at the 
Hindoo sacred places are men from India. There is a 
cmistant ebb and flow of the tide of Hindoo pilgrims who re-, 
sort to various places in Cashmere^ especially to^mernath, a 
spot situated in a remote valley towards the Eastern extremitj; 
of Cashmere. Amernath is indeed one of the most interesting 
of ail the places of Hindocppiigrimagp. The hardships of the 
route must greatly enhance the merit of the expedition : for the 
delicate nature of the burning South has to march through the 
snows of the North. At Martundh near Islamabad, Runjeet Singh 
established several Sikli priests to read the Grunth ; and those 
men remain there to this day. 

Whatever education there is in Cashmere (and it isjipt wide- 
ly spread) is Mahomedan, Hindoo learning does n^ flourish^ 
The language of the upper class, and of official life, is P^ian. 
The Pundits, though good Persian scholars, seldom know^ans- 
crit. The Caslimeerec dialect, which is based on the Hindee, 10 
written in the Persian character. The Sikh rulers taught the 
upper classes to -speak Punjiikbee, and as the present Government 
is half Punjabee, that dialect is still generally understood. The 
Oordoo language has not much currency, except with those in- 
dividuals who may be oouuected with the British authorities, and 
with the merchants whose servants and agdhts have travelled in 
India. 

The character of the Cashmeeree people does not seem general- 
ly to make., a favourable impression on the European travell^jpa 
who have had the means of studying it. In g|perai ter^ 
we believe that the Cashmeerees may be characterised as inild, 
inoflfensive and industrious, with those defects vrhidk usually 
peiftain to the weak who have been for many centuries^ hel 4 
dpwn^ by the strong. If deceit, chicanery^ and Utigioaen^ 
ore to be met with amongst them, we must^ before 
iug. them severely, remember what their condiri(m,,has. ’ 
for many generarions. They ai^ cunning artific^ i^ 
gent ^ husbandmen* They have strong faintly 
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women are better and more faithful than the women of 
the Punjab* They understand how to associate themselves 
together incorporations, and the system of village comma- 
xiities exists as strongly in Cashmere as in India. Ihey are 
not generally violent or fanatical They are orderly j not much 
addicted to crime either against? life or property* But il ex- 
asperated they are capable of desperate acts. The town folk 
are a sleek, thin race, with delicate nervous organimtion# The 
country folk are as sturdy muscular fellows as you would see any- 
where. Though they love their native valley they do not ap- 
preciate its scenery, and seljlom know even the names of the 
surrounding mountains. They seem to have no taste for mili- 
tary service, and have never been enlisted as soldiers either by 
the Sikhs or by the present Government. On the whole it may be 
said that th% Casbinecrees embosomed in the Himalayas are 
# population sui generis*, very different from the fierce 
and fanatical tribes on their Western border, from the Thibetan 
races of Ladakh on the Jforth, from the Rajpoot mountaiueers 


on the South and East. ‘ ^ 

M As is well known, Cashmere was, after the Sutlej Campaign 
,of 1846, made over by the Lahore Government under the aust 
pices of the British authorities to Golab Singh, King of J ummoo* 
Golab Singh had, in addition to his hereditary principality of 
<rummQOj|i|^quired Kiahtwar to the East and Ladakh to the 
NoHb of Cashmere ; while the Pooach and Chubal country to 
South was held by members of his family- Thus he was 
de facto possessor of the country round Cashmere when that valley 
was made over to him. He died in 1857, and. was succeeded by 
his smi Bmnbeer Singh, the present Moha-Baja^ He holds the 
valley with about JO^OOO troops, tegular and irregular. The 
men arc chiefly hill Rajpoots, with a sprinkling of Mahomedaus 
the regions near the Indus, of Punjabeea, and of 'Goor- 
There is m^hing to remark in their discipliiie sad . 
^uipmauti ;Iu tbiiiivil administration, the police would aecm 
to be effective, so for as the suppression of crime goeeu / , Fine 
Is IfUfgely resorted to as a punishment, and so is imprisonment. 
Jpihiaaers may he seen grinding rice on the borders af lhe Sri* 
There may be some attempt Ht judicial eysbmi 
hot it ouite ubdeveioped. The Revenue amounts to , who#. 
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Under the Mogul Emperors* ^ Village accountants are also to 
be found all over the valley. ^ ^ ’ 

We have touched but very lightly on the social and political 
condition of Cashmere. The subject is an extensive and in some 
respects a delicate one. It could not be done full justice to in 
an Article like the present. 

AVe shall not conclude without briefly adverting to tiie 
Geographical work which has been for some time past go- 
ing on in Cashtnere. For the past four years a highly trained 
party under Capt. Montgomerie of the Bengal Engineers, with* 
in the control of the Surveyor Oeneral, has been engaged in a 
Trigonometrical Survey of Cashmere and the surroiinaing re- 
gions. The work of this series will ultimately be incorporated 
with that of the Grand Trigonometrical Survey of India. This 
work is now nearly concluded for Cashmere ; the altitude of 
the principal peaks, the direction of the ranges, the principal 
towns, and such like points have been fixed with the utmost 
scientific precision. And the varied details of the, valley itself 
have been marked in with perfect topographical delineation. 
Soon therefore Government and the public will be in possession 
of the best possible map of Cashmere* Capt. Montgomerie and 
his assistants have indeed rendered services by which the com- 
munity at large will greatly benefit. ^ They have undergone, in 
addition to mental labour, much physical toil and hardship ; they 
have borne every vicissitude of climate and the extremes of heat 
and cold. T)uring the crisis of 1857, they were a small band of 
Englishmen, in the heart of the Himalayan mountains, separated 
from one another, and divided by a long and rugged tract from 
their fellow-countrymen who were carrying on such a struggle 
in Northern India. Their position ther^rc was isolated and 
trying; and peculiar' even among the accidents of that ter*- 
rible time. But the Caahfnere Survey was never suspended 
for a moment, its progress was as good as ever. Captain 
gomerie and his Assistants shewed a good Example of how 
Itshmen can preserve a cairn attitude in the midst of trouble 
and ^arm, and adhere to duty and work in tlie midst of dietrae- 
tions. And it is but due to Captain Montgomerie ip say that ise 
high scientific attainments he adds temper, discretion and 
aptitude in dealing with natives of all classes. v 

And now to conclude. If we shall have at all succeed^' m 
jm^awting to those, who have not visited Ca^mere 

Valley, as H appears in the present day ; in reviving 
jE^^eetibi:^ of those who have visited that lUatchlees 
euir object will have been more than accompMsheA 
, Okshmere say that 

Mogiule In scenery asweU'asik-^iirib^'^ 
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memorY of tHe Great Moguls is associated in tlie minds o£ 

K fee tb« id^ of E^ire. 'par^^nttento, 


S 'Etoerdw of ' Past But since British Jnfluen^ Has 
ISh^aiWnded Wer IJorthern India, it has been coimttohlr*^ 
inaike^ bV the people that another Imperial race has msen -to 

il. Mi ta 


Si« fetopreliellMVo polioy, hU Bjstematre S 

Siwer^f controlling diverse races, his efforts for matend im- 
^vii^ent But the two resemble each other in a le^^, though 
l^slbfagly marked, idiosyncrasy ; in that they 
■^P Waii^. Both the Englishman and the Mogul came to In^ 
•Sr^I Klder climate. iTie Mogul panted for green pastures 
and running brooks ; for an atmosphere that admitted of 
exercise * fw wilder regions where he could nde and walk and 
E A^d does ?he Englishman. Whenever hme or 
Wrtunity permitted they both betook themselves to the 
l^imalayas .for refreshment after labour in the plains 

^The Englishman raises up stations and setriements at 
twentv difierent places on the southern side of the Himalayas 
The Slogul enriched and beautified Cashmere Mre^y so rich 
and bwutiful) with gardens, summer hous^ and palaces. In 
many dimes and places such as Granada, Co^timtinople, 
mas^s, Cairo, the skill and genius- of the Mahomedans be- 
ohei^ed to the admiration of posterity, specimensof noble 
arohi^tnre in the midst of interesting scenery. In C^toere, 
Sc Mogul works equalled, in beauty and mterest, the fairast 
atnictures ever raised by Mahomedan hands. Among the Me- 
eds the Emperor Jehangeer is to this dy remembered for ge 
Section with whiflji he regarded *^0 valley of Cashmwe. He 
>iMed to sit and watch the Srinugger Lake : he would mArk the 
jMirfaee of the water as it reddened with the purple splendor d 


iiad to Belie vera. Wh)^n , 

tWilsy ' desirod to ‘ be canAed < 

a thlnff : spot at all dc domiaiotw. -X^Wiugdy • 

Punjab up 

ii*l"»<i,:'iiave .abresi^ .8enu> 

ic*i[ayc4 '■ ' ''0®, 
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great range. Throughout his life-time he would use the often re* 
peated saying, that if there be a Paradise on earth, it is this 
^.ueen of valleys. Little " then did he think that this verdict 
would be confirmed in after ages by many an English OflScer,^ 
who should resort to Cashmere to brace his frame by the breezes 
of the North, and to relresh his mind by communion with na- 
ture. But while doing this, the reflective Christian traveller 
will have thoughts which it never entered into the heart of a 
Mogul to conceive. He will inwardly pray that the bounteous 
Providence which has vouchsafed so many choice gifts to Cash- 
mere, may one day bless its people not only with material pro- 
gress, but also with moral advancement and with the enlighten^ 
inent of the Truths 


SarrBUBBSi ias9. 



EEOBt^AmmTiaH OF the ini>iak aemt. 


Art, jffe^ the Comv^mimhers ei^pfoiHted t^ 

^tire w*^a the Ot^dnhuUon of the Indian together ^Hh 

the Mfnutee of Moidence, and Appendix, 1859. 

of llajor General Bancock 1859. 

3, Betpfr.s connected mih the Reorganization af (he Army in 
, indiati Supplementary to the Report of the Army Commi^aim^ 

;.: 1809 ,;: • ' / ^ 

4. = Copiea^ of Correspondence between the late Court of DirectorOif 
4ke ^ President of the late Board of Control^ and the present 
iBeereiary of State for India, respecting the Autu.lery Fouci!® 
in India from the comrnmcemmt of the late Mutiny to the pre-^ 
sent data Ordered by the House of Commons to he priced, 

, 12fA Apnl, 1859. 


: Amongst the imraeroua and grave topics demanding oarly 
and careful consideration in connection with the more efficient 
and economical management and control oi the vast Indian 
, Bmpire which has been entrusted by Providence to the goveriH 
mant of Great Britain^ there are none which in importance and 
ni^ency are equal to the vital question as to the speediest and 
most effective mode of reorganizing the Anglo-Indian Army, a 
question upon the prompt, practical and judicious solution of 
which hinges the very existence of that Empire. 

In July last year, when the project of transferring the direct 
Government of India from the East India Comjiany to’ the 
Grown, was still under discussion, a Commission was appointed 
to enquire into the existing condition of the Indian Arnil<( and 
i^Oje^anges it might be expedient to make therein. In Mai^ch' 
of the present this Commission submitted itsv report; 
trhioh. has now been several months before the pubUn.^ 
however, with the exception of two sterile debates ih the 
of pepmonsand the passing of a hill to increase tibiic Hintt 
Euroi>eaii ibroe in India from twenty .to thirty :tfa«hisa^ 
apparently, been taken in ffiie 
interim all is 
throughout 

definite; thcasUre is decided upon and 

ithe otibr. htSidj^^he ‘ 

vlu uumeriehl^Attdhgih 






tW iitne as a serious though necessary evU> is still maiutain^ 
pendiag the settlement of the general c^uestioO of 
aation^ .and that at an expense so enormous as to he lit^sUy 
ruinous to the finances of the empii'e. ' ; ! 

Every day’s delay in this matter is .prejudicial to the iufluenco 
and pre^Uffe of "the British Government in India, and adds tp the 
financial embarrassment, an evil already difficuj|t to d^al With/ 
whilst it also tends to excite anxieties and fears with refot^nc& 
to their future fate and prospects, in the minds of all menibers, 
European as well as native, in the existing Services. It is there* 
fore imperative that the subject should be promptly and earnesBy 
taken up ami fairly grappled with, in order that some sotind 
leading principles should be laid down, and some system adopt-* 
ed which may be at the some time practical and suitable to the 
existing circumstances and to the employment of all efficietrt; and 
trustworthy material now available ; a system which, whilst inaU'<» 
gurating a thorough and unsparing reform when such is unques^ 
tionably requisite, shall introduce no unnecessary changes to 
meet mere theoretical plans or experimental crotchets ; which 
shall, moreover, initiate even needful changes with all due precau-< 
tion and consideration 5 and which^ whilst aiming, as ihe fimt 
oomiideration, "to secure the best interests of the State, shall iioi 
be unmindful of the rights and privileges of those who have 
already, for more than a century, done that State such good 
service. The broad principles upon which such a system c£ 
oiganixation , must be based should be clearly defined by 
the home authorities, under whose orders, arrangements migbft , 
be commenced at once for the organization in England of the 
European force required, leaving to the local Government of 
Indian to fill in the outline and carry out the necessary details, itt 
regard to the native force and the requisite local eatatilisbft> 


> tTbe printed report of the Commission on the Organtssatbn of 
the Indian Army is somewhat meagre, and on several of 
mpdt important points is undecided, great differeni^ of opiaibn 
acting not only in the evidence elicited but amongst tho 
i;aiaeioners. themselves : neverthel^sB the rei^ort as /jpublishcMit 
ebittains^am<!mgst some worthless and objectionable 
laapi of .yidu^ record, more especially in the 

Twelve, questions were before the GomW 
m4 report^ and these fonwed 
' "Xhe first. . quesUon ' was ** 'the. tetae 
. of '' :the‘%^£ast India, £lompany was. to .64 

question had nbwever^in4hewl|#^^^ 







aidift^AKIZATkO# 07 tHB AWWTv 


InSia from Company t6 the CiW 

Claose of which Aot dia^nctly and ftuBv gnartmteee to the tl^Yi 
exia^og ibetnlNra of the Army of the feast iodia Compattyv ovi 
ite transfer to the Crown^ the tike pay^ penm%$^ oAhwctn^e eind 
dfi^ like advantages as regards pr&moHan &n!d others 
* aiW they had ao^nued in the serviee of th^ said ComptaHy^^ 
JEhis '^e%e i| most important, and must be carefully homo in 
mind in the consideration of any plan for the future •organixa^toti 
of lS^6 .Indian Army. The 2nd, 3rd, 7th, 9th, 1 0th and lidi 

S titotiOtiB ^1 bear on the chief point for consideration, in its tw6^ 
^Id aspect of the permanent force required for India, and ita 
' eompd^ition, more especially with reference to the relative -pro*^ 
j^tfenS of Europeans to Natives in the several arms. As re^ 
f^khls the humencal strength of the force tobe pcrmai^lly 
jiiaint^iiied, ‘ the Gommissioners experience some diflffculty in hx- 
ihg a d^nite amount, and they quote the conflicting opinions 
in evidence upon this point. They consider however that 
when peace and order are perfectly restored, railway and river 
, eou^nhioations available, and defenrive posts erected through-^ 
the country, a European force in round numbers of 
, ;dl^t 80,000 men might be suflSdent, which, with the proposed 
N^|itS|i0rti6naof 2 Natives, to I European In the Bengal, and S. to 
‘1 m<ihe Madras and Bombay Presiaenoies^ would give a Nativo 
^ferco of about 1,90^000. They earnestly recommend howcv^ 

. Hfcte the Artillery arm should be mainly a European ftwc, a 
fe# exceptional Native Batteries being maintained for parricular 
ahd for stations hnsuited to the location of Europeans. 


” ^ Ath> 6th, Sth and 12tfa questions all have ireference 

^ ti^r^'Or ^fess direct to .a much contested point, -**-the evi^ehc® 
5 which is of the most widely divergent charaoi 
? representing the most extreme yiewsy' 

^ Whetner the European portion of the fndiw 

a Line or a Local force, or compoa- 

t ' ^ of ' a mixture of the - two 'bei^ me^ne '-of 
s of 'relieving' lAue 

of the' two forcee'Und-fexcbahgeA^^ 


{iraeti(^bie wItH ^ 1 
tbe's<sirvio(ft «f 'ihA:'! 




■s't V. , ' 
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il^i: coaeieting of the Secretary of State fer .XjafjiM' tjl^^ fjn^,-, 

iMtlan OtScers oa the Commission, hold equally 'strong 
nions in favour of >a very cousiderahle I^al force, sp^ia11^, t^ ' 
tended for servicein lodia.^ Both parties support their , vie:^s 
arguments imd./easous given in detail. Both carry thepr ppt*" 
nioaa to a somewhat ultra limit, so much so as to leave ob 
Util»as8«4 minds a conviction that the wisest and safest, coors^e Jd;' 
{hobaldj to.be found between the two extremes, , ' , 

. Independent of the report and opinions of the Comm^ioners, 
tiiemselves, whose previous training, habits and natural bias werq, 
oaloalated to render unanimity of opinion doubtful, and in acme 
measure , to disqualify them for the duties of impartml judg^ 
‘more especially when three of the members, viz. the Secretaries, 
of State for War and for India, as also the Commander~ia« Chief 
of the forces, were, to a certain extent, personally iuterestod 
die decision, — ^the position and patronage of their several am;, 
poiatments bein^ materially affected by it, — there remaipaln. 
the minutes of evidence and, as already stated, more especially iiv 
the. appendix and supplement, a mass of valuable informadon. 
bearing on the various phases of the whole question, sufSciept in 
itself to afford, ample material for the formation of a sound and 
practical opinion on the leading features of this important que8« 
don.. Amongst the most valuable of the various documents re*' 
ferred to, may be specially quoted the minute by the present 
Covemor General of India and those of the Governors and Com^ 


manders~iii>Ciiief of the Madras and Bombay Presidencies i „ 
the evidence verbal and recorded of Lord Bllenborough 
minute of Mtgor General Mansfield, the Chief of the Stsff'in 
India, which may b.e inferred to represent the views .of . tltU, 
Commanderr in* Chief the minute of the Military Secretly to 
Go^k^nment } that of the Punjab Commission, consisting. .^ 

Lawrence, Brigadier Chamberlayne and Coloncd Bdwtuj^S 1 
toose of Sir Bartle Freer, Major General Sydney, Cbtt^ 
imil of .Colonels Maybe-iy and Greene,. .the Adjutants.Gen 9 toi.pI, 
toe Bnn^ and Bombay Armies, and of Sir. B. Yiviaft iltto 
Hajor^GnAntol ‘TQQltor,.f^^ A^utants General.^at.|4adlto 
ijud Bet^ }~toe. repents and evidence of Colonel .Durandj 
s^;ttotnnUy.apheto layliefore thpiCooml^^ii;.^ 

tolomation on ^s sabjeto : toie minute of Colonel H<dlaikd.yMt 

Cemmiseioneto 
s miitntoa- .of H. j .tim 
.a^ tjbie .sepm^;. 
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OP THE |1IJ^ 


4vi(|ence'^B{td i^^fondwtiota.} aftiBK it 

fttLoptiaa without bfcsitatipn auchvpTawi !»..»£« uaanimesufH 

l7ilpi®^iviag, 4«e mkhi ^ the opiuiw, 

ILISt Tie sfngufc, O^ those qualified to speak oupartjouto 
oi ioeal fcpicsj.or wiA personal aod praatioal expenepoe j 
S doe) aUpwance for the indueace of profe^ional biaa as^ m;* 
tefests } striking as it were on averse, not only between pton^ 
lioal discrepancies, but extreme viewft; and kee^ag wi« *»»»n 
Atjiect^T-kn. economical and efficient force— ‘•steadily in viow, 

St ioslhg sight of the rights and privileges of all wwetned 5 it 
Md apmrently not be a very difficult matter toamve at a de* 
finite conclusion on the leading points of this great and imper* 
Sit question ; the main features ol which once fairly estabhsM, 
file adjustment of all minor details would be of cojnparatiteiy 

■ *In ^he jfollowing pages an attempt will be made to discuss file 
question in Us several bearings, taken Serafim, m..the«p«it 

S>ve advocated } at the same time offering, with all Mereow* 
iiKh personal opinions as some considerable local expenen^ and 
a 1^ and cweful consideration of the subject may» it la hoped, 

beifound to iustify* ' „ , ^ 

TChfi first and most imfiortant portion of ffie qttesUon, »o one 
that eiwuld be considered on its own merits, independent ot 
wfi or special interests, is the, amount of the Force toieperm^ 
7^^ maintained in India, and its composition aejreg^ m 
i^idral arr^ and the proportions of Ettropeans to napives- f ^ 

considerable time must elapse before tbo detade erf any 
^me 'for the reorgamzatiou of the ^y cm he Md 

^abtibfdiT brought into operation, and m that, interim .c^ftaiii 
be expected to have taken plaoe^t!^ Ihe 
« ^ l^Sion of India. In the first place it may. hei^aia^ -t^ 
■« iS «Mdh hne«. of rail, way connecting ^ seyeraliPre^iW 
ml&vU not cqteldcted, at least well ad vni^f j&a^^h 
seahs iof hteain onmuianicatipn oil. the Penge^l-tlte 




BioleoANtZAtiaN OF THE ijnMi'iir aifeay; 


iH 4Soiae^tttteid Anay t3iMs(« ctfn W ao 'i)«ti9b^i(mt'«i)d 
feeling tif ' seourity, And without auoh ' seeiirity CjOmmei^^ 
eonhdenee) enterprise, and' netioaal prosperity are impraei^ 
cable,' ' Hot a man should be maintained in the Indian Ariii]|r 
who is not reaJly required, but every man on the rOlls should' 
be: as ofBeient as eareful training and Uberal equipment cah’ rbh^ 
der the soldieT;. * 

'Assaining that the Police force is available for the per* 
forUtance 'of all duties connected with the support of the rd*- 
vettdo- and. judicial departments, and fully equal to cope with 
ahy 'amount of disarmed rabble ; the duties of the regular IbrcU 
would be more limited than was the case prior to the mutiny of 
'ldd7, whilst the increased facilities of movement would render U 
snmilOr force more generally available. ^ 

Kestricted as it would thou be to purely military duties^ 
becomes desirable for moral effect, for training and real efficien- 
cy, that the force should, for the most part, be kept together in 
considerable bodies of all arms formed into Brigades or nioveuble 
ciolutuus, constantly exercised and always ready for servioei ' In • 
ail such Ilrigades there should not only be a proportion of ®ui 
ropeans, but they should, as a general rule, form the inainslay 
cw baris of the Brigade, the native troops acting as auxiliari&st 
For the greater |)ortion of these Brigades the most conveiiioiiti 
safe 'Und handy composition would be three Regiments or Ratt 
talitms 'Of Intaatry, of which one to be European, a Battery’ of 
Field Artillery; European of course, and, where Cavalry 
requisite or the ground suitable for the employment of that arin,' 
a body of three Squadrons, of which one to be EuropeUui iJiW 
uariive pemtioh being Irregular Cavalry. ' 

' ^ Brigades to be judiciously disposed over the codutr^ 
ifli.rl!eticQlapm communicatiok with each other, oceupyiUjgi ^e 
poitticai or strategical positions, cqmmtda^hj^' 
counnunioationB, overawing dny large towns with - 
pqdaltos of disaffeebsd oi* troublesome character, add jppbtdoil^^ 

'®”gyide matiort thei^ shoiidd invariably be a for^’ff , 
'SM^'^bafitibilh.'tff''; being defmidied by -a email garrison, 'tbi*'ihb'‘''pri)'*'''' ' 

stm%S, ' and' ^pense tuag^nc/^ . 

Bi^tdpeah’ And men;' and eWr 

mi^'beP'ih-'iiur'fifd'. 



amoAmkitio^ 


*Sr^'i”S » » .Si: 

^ e^omical conw^eration^ vSrooean Infantry, dr rather to 
Jtiad K'a'^ole Bcginiont ^ Brigade^ of 

compiiniea, allowing tw . Cavalry* would f^rnt non* 

.« *dH fr.vi.io. there eho.ld ^ » SST, » 5.0 S aSUot. 
’»r « ,'Bh«>pc»n *V J and .toree of the Bin- 

These fortre^es to . .. Yecords of the proViftcc, as 

Divisions, that the Head ’Sinar/ptoporilon Urng t^ 
l^f European elemei^,^ the ordi y P ^ t,^(,'-i!ltttopehp» 

ffid. .hd 4., ..A Bng^ . to 7 ™^^ 

bes to he likowse j**®*^^ *• extended to ithe W^Or ‘ 

^n eleroent to he also P™P®;*“ 2 ytent pomto of # 

Ltip wbaa requisite. ^^xdusively uouiws^^i^®^ 

^ ' Ei 4 ouean 6 from the more exjposed 

?fhh hot ^on. 

iJii''' the bases 'or/uudel ot tue Ht I* a of 

blt.».n«t RrinadOs, ■.eO»pOwo,.,®MS*S 


.•'to S 


ifii 


i-m 



RiJlOHGAI^lMTlON OF THJ^ 


tee«<$n that aae^redly p^ght »ot to be forgottea^b^f,ij^ih^5f ,t$^ 
iiii})roved open, ^ ^ 

A reference to the map of fadia will ehew that, ojpenpyi^pg pply 
the nioat important posi lions, there would be an,abeelumiepei?*^ 
eity for at leai^t d8 Brigade Stations, exclusive of the It^ery^ 
in , and on this fact the calculation for tlie mi ninipiia 

force to be employed may be based. 48 Brigades of the pr(> 
posed composition would give an average of 48 European Ke** 
giments and 96 Native Battalions of Infantry. 

But malting allowance for one-third of these Brigades or Co- 
lumns having only Wings instead of whole Regiments of Euro- 
peans, and calculating on an addition of at least a dozen Native 
.Battalions to compensate iu some measure for this deficiency of 
It^uropeaps, there would then be required 40 European and 108 
Native Regiments. The Hill Reserves would add 6 of the 
former ; 12 of each would be required for Grand or Divisional 
Gatrisons and for the defence or control of large cities ad- 
joining them, aud 6 European Regiments for increasing the 
strength of the most important Brigades ; this would give a total 
of 64 European Regiments and } 28 Native Battalions as the mii^i- 
nuun force of Infantry absolutely necessary. 

, requisite strength of Regiments or Battalions is another 
portant consideration. Xhe evidence taken before the Commission 
Svas generally opposed to large Regiments, which were consider^ 
unnecessarily expensive, as they certainly are unwieldy ; and it 
Was stated by more than one witness that the moral effect of h 
Regiment of seven or eight hundred men was nearly, if not 
aia great as that of one a thousand strong or more; 
a)[Way s computing force by Regiments or Fultamp not hX the 
huimred or thous^^ , . . 

there is great truth in this; but onthhj^ff^fr 
]|^4 it is vdry^^ to guard against falling into theppporite 

excessively weak Regiments in a climate like tbitt pt 
liiai^^,W^erei nny epidemic, or a sickly season, might 
a to X mere skeleton in a few weeks or ovep days^ 

X minimum strength per company of 90 of all ranh^j^ 
Queers, wpuldaffordwfl^fe, c«>nvenientandeqono* ' 





. OS’ van' tMjih. awt; 




Intantry womct pe xne »*w«. 
1^L = .wotfld WV^to tftteifl«itjf of 

- fe« 

mSiX JIative Begimeata 7208trong, - 86,4^ 

. 40, li^ular Native Begt^nte 720 etroDg, no’oQft 

'• l^^jng ,a total Infantry force of ^ 172»800 

a proportion of exactly, one European to two Natives. .. 

V Of CavaliT the events of the two past years have shewn th^ 

A^asaitv for^ a large permanent increase upon the^d estaiMi^^ 
:SS 2oi 0?p3l} as regards the European portmn^ 

he proportion of Europeans to Natives mightadvantew^ 
th^eltme as that of the Infantry, or as one to two,-^'thB 
Ifefe Native portion should be Irregular, a fact upon 
?ffnre given before the Commission was nearly unaaiaw^- , 

: t-ip /Btlade, in #hioh the nature of tW 

not opposk to the employment of Cav^rr, lAmM 

parteouto eired^W^s. 

; S#hhn in the neighbourhood of aspetaal 

tiie ordinary estaWishment might most -noay^i^h^^g ^ ^ ■ 

tlkt of the .Infantry, and' eomdst, as , 

slSS^aS^ns,' of whd one .tp'hw Bhropf^^^lg:,' 
Stations of greater importa^.'wl^^^M 
''isShe’ h'dejwmd'for Cayalryi tbis-'«8tehl^i«ieat.| 

^ ^ :or tUe Eu^^ mereaSed *m^^ 





tWta, J^ltiei^ai^l^ ^ftreqgth of limowm 

b§6i Sqtta4rOj^, ^w^liileit the propos^a ddbble l)t^|>^USia^^o^ 

five ^quad^nsj, would leave $. ^ufiicjbejiit body ayailabl^ fo^ ddiyV 

witk tUe Iriregidur oi^ Local Ihfan^ry in Idealities w|iere m6n^&*;} 

Vjalry was absolutely requisite, TIiis arm must needWty be ' 

inudU broken and dispersed, wliatever might be the establish^ ;\ 

ed , strength of Kegiments : and therefore it would be as well tq ' 

adopt the more economical complement of eight trdops, wfeicn' 

would a^lniit of convenient distribution by Wings or 

and the strength of all Squadrons might be fixed at 150 sabres 

ouch,, , This would give 

16 Regiments of European Cavalry at 600 = 9,600 ' 

' 32 Regiments of Native Irregular Do. ==* 19,200 ; ' 


or a total of Sabres, 28,800 ; " 

Being in the exact i>roportion of six Infantry to one Cavalry* 
The Artillery for India must necessarily be on liberal sc^c, 
as, in the first place, it is the arni for which all orientals enter'^ 
tain the 'greatest respect, and, in the second, it is. the .one 
which European science and the extent and efficiency of tho 
Britisli manufacturing establishments enable us tomaintain in 
a higher state of efficiency, as compared with that of our op|>q-» 
nentSi than any other branch* ' All the opinions given belbre 
tho Commission coincide as to the demand for a large force of 
Artillery 5 though they differ somewhat as to the details of that 
forces ' ' V ^ 


The opinions are nearly as unanimous in regard to the neceefaity 
for this force being, as a general rule, a European one. 

Aa* however this is an expensive arm, it is requisite that whilst 
insiintained in sufficient force and in the most efficient condition^ 
the: ;^et^l(h}hnient should hot be larger than is absolutely noyt. 
c^aii^y::foF the dut^^^ to be performed, or in relation fq t^e 
reeVof tiieiforcfi, allowing for an adequate reserve. : 

-i.iA^buming that wo have a total of 60 Line and separateiCavalry 
6ach of these would require a Battery of ilorse or 
iA^^iery 5 !.o^ would also be' requisite for each large Ga^r^Ohi/ 
iiybieh: may be taken at 14 in number, and for each 

Division Reserve f 

' hpiuW or,|'2.for 'the general reserve, we'havej;ji;'|t^': 

or Field, required 

opessive as, including 


' .'wad' only^ ^ i 








inrould:nio^V^ 






0*' TH® inp* armt. 

total of ^4 SWe or dairifiepn ^ . v ^ 

' 'file: abS minute of His Hoyal Highnesa Oie 
CaHkWifep on tbi« subject, cojitatos, * » 

very diseirailar in streJi^h to the pn* 
poid, SnsUtrng of 164 Batteriea of Horse, FiteW and Harr«ott 
!Sdll«aE instep of 162 as snggested above ; being; a 
qf only 12 Batteries. But His Royal HighneM allowe * 
liWtarooroplement of Field Artillery, via.. 28 Horn Artillery 

and 104 Field Batteries; tli^ force, we venture with all defer - 
Scfe to think is not absolutely necessary; whilst on riieodier 
£§ Ms proposed comiilement of only 32 Garnson Batteries 
for ^l Indm is undoubtedly insufficient. -a • ^ 

’His brooosition to organize the local force m one Bogiment, 
onS:e same principle as the Royal Artillery, with the like nam- 
W of Bstteries to a Brigade and the same c^p ement and pi^ 
Slrtions of ofiScers, is undoubtedly what should be adoptod; 
the. proposed establishrocnt of men for Batteries appeaphow- 
iteto be iinnecessiurily large, as a certain amount ot ^tive 
i^iance .is indispensable for all Batteries in India, Jp- the 
of ©yoos* erasB-cUttoirs, artificers and laeoara,. and coob'O- 
a correeponding reduction of Europeana may ana 

buefetio. be effected* ' 

l&inff Jiis Royal Higbness’ memorandum however m a 
fbe propoeed minTmum .establishment of 88 Batterifea 

S he conveniently fixed at 24 Batteries of Horse M fii; 
es of ’Field Artillery, the number of Field and <3h»rriton 
^beipg equal. Assuming the establishment of H^e Ar^*" 

^ ^ttIrieS”Sri?4^^^^ or G^sem^ktWibe 

’^huld haY#.a total European Force of- ArtaB^si^^, 
. Horse ^Artillery-, at .176 «» 


lffiti$;'of Fieid ArtUlery,at 

.idif, Giaig^h -i-rtillery *f ipO:.-?? • 
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sam ttttd .o^cr locaKtS^B where the ettbploytaeidt 
quiaile With the Native Ii^egular foreejelthei* Natives (6# 
cans as recommended by Lord Elphinstohe) must h^e etnployWi 
to a certain extent. - 

For the parposea and localities specifiedi including Local 
Batteries and Mmiiitain Trains, not less than 1 2 Batteriite 
tivea would suffice for the whole of India, but the strength 
might be reduced to 150 for each Battery or 1800 in all, 
blishmentsof extra drivers being attached according' to the nature 
of the draught employed. ^ ^ 

The Ordnance of these Batteries would necessarily be lighf,' 
and might as a general rule be confined to 6-pouhder guns 
■mid mountain howitzers with 8 jneces in battery. fioVr 
sea, mules, camels or elephants being used for draught 
cording to the nature of the locality where the Batteries might 
be employed. As the Europeans would be in proportion td tlid 
Native Artillery as nearly^ 12 to 1, there would be Utile to 4p^ 
prebend from sucb a minority. ^ ■ 

• The remaining arm to be considered is that of the EiigineeiW 
or Sappers and Miners. For constant and exposed manual la- 
bour the European Sapper is unsuited to the Indian climate, but 
for guiding and overlooking work his services are indispensable, 
No nation can produce better Miner8;if properly directed thAp 
are to be found amongst the natives of India, and it wbpld be 
an error not to avail ourselves of their peculiar aptitude in this 
Une, But for conducting the sapping details of siege opetW*: 
lions, for preparing the requisite material and for general 
intendetxce bf all Engineering work, European science and 
ing ^as well as European energy are requisite. The simjpibiiit; 
arrangement appears to be to combine the two elements ih tSe 
samO' but giving the European a higher posit^n bjf' 

ipakin^ the lowest grade that of Second Corporal ; a Oompanjt 
beihg\ composed of 30 fluropean Non-Commi^sibned and 
, pera knd 100 Native Miners of all grades. One Com|>ahW jpif; 
ee€& J^iyision of the Army, and half that Fbrce for gefiem rer 
serv«» would probably afford 4» sufficient proportion for this a|i^> 
Tb4 foregoing details in which the proportion of 

what ’ may"" ''oesuredlj^ he con«derbd',a;^lp^i^' 

Ihfaatry, ^ 




I'btal of Eurppea^d^ 



dp THE ASSliTi 



Total of Natives, 


ijm 

I 2,280 ' 
1,860 

1,87,8W 


ECt.fess:(SES^«iTw^^^ 

)r i gtsiiad total 6f 2,70,000 men pf 8,680 Enrop^n 

^ X a reSion of 49>^ 

ttooijs, “but on the otljf Co^iBsion’a recommehdatibtt s 

S™ “ i* 

^^tet'^ficienoy wid security. att uridonbtlga »e’- 

‘tiSt'Ttoy^must under any circunjstance^,^ 

^^^irahlte due • ‘l^t Jctj much depends tt]^U' the 
c£^iderM>ie one , .•• _ ^ a n<).tive force properly pfgUnjaea, 

,4*iYAd to its proportions. A native lorw p uj ^ e 

rtdWw, if P'^^AZySw. 

lebt ^Steiphne, and «.« aniiliiifVi' tnev 

g ^ td vrluoh it is avowedly made only ^ a^j«A ^ 

to he 'highly efficient and mcwt valnubty >^» tw ge 

iti'liiowe ho% of natives foV spedi 
''^^;^Sto'.w^'ve';Ehihpean8 from unUece 

W -with' ap ^h« V*? ,; 

' 'utidl 'T^tiders 'ihe 'dhAb^t 

■ hopeidsB,.’ as vpraottdaflj 






HtOHUANUAllON OF Tm INDIAN AUm* IW 

to the only authority from which they have ought to fear or to 
hope. 

On the other hand if the native clement of the foioe i« ever 
again allowed to acquire a considerable numerical stiperioriiy 
over the European portion, the knowledge of this fact and^f he 
belief that thei'e might eomc day occur a favourable opportunity 
for successful opposition, must neocHsarily and prejudicially un- 
settle the minds of the native soldiery ; lor tlie late mutiny can 
never be forgotten, and the tiger that has once tastc(l blood 
will always be hankering after a second feast. A conbciouaness 
of numerical buperioriiy is likoly, as heretofore, to engender 
self-couiidence and arrogance, a dlHincli nation to discipline, a 
disposition to put forward uiireaboiiable claims and to dictate terms 
to Government ; and thus, future concession being impossible, 
a painful and injurious collision would speedily be brought about, 
and the constitution ol that essential requisite, an efiicient and 
laithful Kativo Army, would be rendered much more difficult 
and doubtful than before. * 

Put the Sepoy in his proper place as a local auxiliary to the 
European 5 instead of jmlhng up his vanity and pride with the idea 
of his being the wifcgiuud and at biter o( the fortunes of the 
ihnpire, let him clcanN sec and uudcrht.md that he holdb a su- 
bordinate p<.>siiioii and could be hopelcbdy and llioroiighly crush- 
ed at pleasure; let him be under a stein discipline and feel a 
perfect coutiflencc that he will cxpeticnce reward or punisli- 
inent according to his deserts; let him be treated with invariable 
jubtico and with a judicious mixture of fii mucss and kindness 
and he may be rei^ieLcd ag^du — what ho was for many — 
a loyal, patient, brave and efficient soldier, and a must vadiDitble 
servant to the iState. The whole question resolves itself pretty 
much iuto this ; which is the true economy ? — an Army composed 
of a small body of Europeans and a Urge body of Natives, 
whicli^ costs comparatively little, but in which the liumcrioal 
piopouderauoe gives the native portion a natural cafidapee 
that may at any time lead them to acts of insubordi nation, and 
mujst at all times render them objeetb of distrust, so that whilst 
it U dangerous to employ their services, those of tho J^iropegn 
IKirtion are also j>aral) zed by tlie dread of faithless allies aiid 
tho necessity for constantly watching their native comrades 
qfjj on. the other hand, an Army costing more, huf which, be- 
ing composed of so large a proportion oi Europeans os io ob- 
viate all chance of opposition and all necessity for distrust, 
wUh safety employed on any duty in any* locality, and thus 
aixovd equivalent and practical return to tho for ^ 
expense of its enance. , ^ v 

We believe that this contains tlic whole pith of the queetioft. 



O*' I'HJt HUMAN ARilT. 

SK“<I’.‘™ ttSSdf i«uborii».t. ^«.4.4ivid«d 

“ wo beliove )»• 

0*01X12 proposition /which > y , Vint for tlio finau* 

Ire“ 

ciefi, an 4 l,»ny fhe Comm^sTo^ be moTe‘adv«i- 

SS? “o&'Xt thB CB»ddcmd«« cd d.e twu «». <bu«- 

mission we bud that the ““i c ^ 277 , 746 , but this 

denoies in ^-b® begi^mg o ilvderabad, Oude, Nagppre ai\d 
does not embrace 

Xb.S’Kv" Lb .. l»Jt’ 8‘''“S • *”*• 

ia .lBdiB, Europeans “dd Natives. ^ J officere,' leaving' fop 

en^SisoM'f « 

pv;op,0rt«)i>ate amount . »• j Hy confined toi the Nn^tve 

'•^S'Ss.ssr.as'iSi®- 

■#=®S?SiS Sa'Su'S^SS 

.sviiMsumaidlAA InULtlJUiate* ^e> i .d, .. . ’ . . .- ... '.dv 'i s; ' A V'.ana 

id reb^lt iwd hd(^ % ST^4^1P 

^ ;eh via % 





11051^^ ■■'„ ,,,,,, 

- a : ..<>„ i,,.. , i • ., Coafp(jB(3K.VAw%, 

; ■ ■■'!' ;l!f»1l»«''liifiia4('y ©f A* %;t«l Amyt •• ■> 

, . '£»t(^peaa DcAgoon of the Boyal Army, 

Natire Tnoeiter of the Company’s Army, <iS89h4l4i4;: 

'';'' s «I!«K3»eHiiATtiB«y, »■ „ , jE65i8.-‘4'' 

■ iNatiwt Golimdae, ,, „ Ne35*9*«) 

*£yd etifemcmt however ia not idti^ether satisfiH^y ; ^e 
tire eBtablishmente are mixed ap mth the European AiitiUiB|i^ 
and ’the oost of the Ordnance material appears not be htclwlcdf 
wiii<^ t^oald losseh the d^iference between the cost of Enrbpeah 
ahd'Nafliv© Artillery, as the expense ofaBatteiy itadf hi;tfatf" 
' iHliie whether the oomtdexion of tiie gunnbrs is bwk^er whithff! 
The copiotH and detailed returns attached to the rep^ pf tjiie' 
Select (^mmlttee published in 1833 exhibit, on a long ave«i^ 
Of if years, a lower cost of both £urop|Mns and Natives, anti#'' 
smaller diS^nce betweeit the two. Tide may tla aecoiwtoid' 
for by tiie greatly improved condition of the European soidien 
of late y^rs, which must have add^ considerably to the m^tav 
ry chatges, more' especially in the items of barracks an|i me$* 


‘From the statement quoted above it will be seen that the 
average cost tiie Europmn Infantry Soldier, or £3^>12t3^, is 
alwve two qnd a half fold that of tite regular Sepoy, but tlutt'in 
.Cht^ry and Artillery the cost is mudi less tram two to one. 
Vh&r these (dreumstances it will leave a very libevid inat^' 
on the n|^t side, if we assume the cnst of the Europeaa‘i|tiildiera‘ 
ant^ at 2^ in l os compared with the native aolmij^’bt 

a!f'!atins> ' ' • ' ' ' ' 

'• proposed increase of Europeans os shewn above is 
slw^hil^lttpliedby amounts to l,33,Q7P,or less than 
•^^pM'pbsed reduction of Natives of all arms—by^Syi^ti®^:' 
} by :.£92'2‘>7 represents the amount of 
‘Csti^lsl^ent oyer the old one of 18475 
rotind nambcti|i be mdculated at a^telbyett'l 
ahntitn* ' 'B '.tiinst also lie taken ia^ Ocw^'ni 
.Eurti^n is. oneol the'|hea^im.i 

dfi&r^ii^ beimetiQ' the' eoiti of Europnailstind^i^ 
'dnilaatina'''''of''^lbditm Armya".*^”^-^**-*^^ 
i^l pr»etiddfy l»c «vvaa,a8 r 
sieilfAvana'blfi for)'..< 
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It} Ime of 

ment of S}!* Atexah^^r l^ilfoch,^,b^iit^d th« 

Mslj^M l^imaetf m advocate fb^A X^eoal Am7>and ot&ei^.o^e 
coB»titutioii can never /bo said te become l^)jQ^mati^d>,bu ^9 ^0n 
deteriorates^ f^radiially apd aurely^ in increasing iatio. / ' , 

; , , That ithe resources of the SUte, as regards Imperial puirpi^^ #tMild 
crippled by having a hrge body of its troops placed solely under thep<ndi^l 
of the Government of India. i } 

That the very fact of the Local troops not being enalded to shaivi b| 
battle-^helds of Europe is a great disadvantage to them, and niay lei^ lo 
A. feeling of. inferiority on their, part, which would be extremirijr 
cial to their general discipline ; and that, while the Crown ought to pos- 
sess the advantage of giving to its Army the most esittended 
action^ the veiy nature of a doable Army would, in a great 
derive the Mm Army of the valuable experience it would aqquire 
dia>, whilst the Iiocal A^y would, in like manner^ he debarred sroix^jwtM 
benefits of field service in Europe. ^ ^ 

That no Government, under any circumstances, would ever ventlsvAfiif^ 
withdraw fimm India the '’troops necessary for its defence. : (The ^uestl^ 
as to the force to be maintaineef in that country must be always decid t!^|| 
the Some Qovernment, responsible to the Sovereign, and to the^]a|il%,^ 
through Parliament. . 

That reguktiohs could be drawn up for retaining in India officers lii llie 
Lino Army, whoso services might be required by the Local Goyerum^ttt ; 
and tliat officers of the Lino woulvl, undoubtedly, qualify themselves for 
employment in 1 ndia, if such employment, and all the advantages attending 
it, were open to them ; and so far from the rosoiiroesof the Governor^eiie- 
ml being curtailed by such an arrangement, it would, on the contrary^ 
affi)rd him a much larger field for the seieovion of able and useful oftlcersu^ 
That in a financial point of view. Line Regiments ought not to be^ and 
with duo regulations, as regards transport and organisation, would' not 
l», more expensive than Local corps ; but, even if they should be tc^ae^ 
more . costly, greater vigour would exist in their ranks, and the 


^ India, in which the European Army snhst ever 

play so, conspicuous a part ; and where, consequently, whatever iendki<i 
ap^rt^ciency of that Army, must at the same 

apd . seoui'C most efibctually the safety of *Yoar Mifejesty% Illiw 

; , tiooal Amy of now oonstiiuted,.is mere expenidve^iiian 

. ‘'I '"'t. 

, of recruiting, the natural result bf a double ariw| 
.irj^d,.bppmtc injuriously m reoruiMog in genei^t andAliat ifiwmiflil. 

to qafry itonsatl)dhctorily,orVril^goedi^^ 

; '^7 ^wddtstihct authorities. /Nf?v 


|^fi^,and vigopi? for their numi^cd inferiority. ^ 
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shiceiu,.^i(^«ri4on of tlm p{ your _ 

with A . ykw Ofleaving/imdiatobMpri^ 

pjapi Fidsm', k ’maihulhed for ^ryice fh. 





^ rf .8*#). fm0 jtiA 4|ii#8d to, Jillifeilfw tor 

wifai^ '4to<iiM«4iiteij tod <rf Iim^. JU^t« 


jA^ajitop.to M jt«(i»to,4toaiiauimm«a ar.^ tmamm <n imm. 'M-m 
terwloy t&fl<mr|i&MM8 to'&toitt.^,a'dpv^e ^.'l^acitl 

is gftotly toileted hy toe 

Liito ^ «6d that it is «tost iaijportotit, and, indeed, abBolutol^ neoeaseitfy, to 
tctMnfaipnirpoirtioa qf, line Begtoitovto to ]to#k ,1D« diminuto toe retottve 
nrctooi^a, of ilaae'B^mentotolAoel to>1[>% v°^^’toertoeliitie'«i»d<' 
nslneS'1M|.uie latoer— « wtal 6awe, whioli must, ineVitob]3r, to«)d to IqwiK toe 
{Tontibn' of toe XrtoeM^y rendering ii nntoerieally, and, e<M>se<|ueatijr« 
moirs]^,( inferior to the Local or larger force. 

take ati autifely difibieat view ef iiie ^ueeUoii 
’ a atp^ng cbnvictiei:^ that the maintenaiice .(^ajpqwei*^, 
" Artay^ Europeab aa well as Native, is essehtial to the efneieucy and 
of Bi-it&h rule Su India. They feair that to ret)lade a latgeb^y 


hihH ‘ nidimejt' time, hof 


it i T-T r# j *5 tTi 


veiy bnet resiaenee m tae ii;ast^ wom^ 
inclination,^ qualify themselves ip the, 
by, would serf^6us|y impair the powet 
apd emrUili ihe rissources of the (Sove^nm^O^eml, and Oovemom ef 
8ef4^ T^i^idencies. They regM the anomaly, which hm been refaned to, 
of ma^tiining two separate aimi^ under one Sovsireign, to he necessarity 
incident to the connection (in itself one of ttie greatest of <^m4ies) fi 
tviih her Indian Empire. They Consider that late events have 
p^vwd the benefit of having distinct armies for Bengal, Ma^h^as; and 
£^]t>aji I and jAat to dissever the Native, fi^om the Local European 

’^e ihsion of the latter with Ihe Line Army, would be to dete4<Hea^t0;the 
pcAllIonj and desftrpy the ^ corps of officers serving ,wit4 Native 

trebj^ ’ 'y^uld mel thetm^ves reduced to a level below that of ^ek 
broker dffibefsof the I^ne. v ^ 

Minority, bearing in mind the limited amount and Inelasilb mdiiire 
of me |K|F>f^n«ea <u India, the {Mpeeent finmioial difficulties of its govsrtmiewt^ 
ah# the great adffition^ burthen, which they conceive tbft^stem i^ 


%^tbe Majority must impose, object eamestk pa economjoaj ah4 
S^k^eisi an anvmgemen^ which, in their opiniom wbhld'pm- 

dimtnish he control of Her mj^y*sBecretary ofBtath, am bftbP 
nent' pf, Ijadia^ oyer the application* of its revenues^ The Hindrito 
ed]mt . ,t% validity of the unqiialified objeetioDs j^ jmJm 

ig, .fiw^er do they, poncur in the pmnmns e3q»resildi *M^ 
dfd^Hdfatlcm of troops; sul^edted to Mb 

m^Pn^ #ith ths line, or ihe crimffin|[( bf the avaIMm 
^ hy^tl^esfSbnbeof 

to a'whoie^moelm^!0n'the-^{wed^^ 

Inffist in^ca8et;yd%tAP 


.fiw^er do they, poncur in the pmnmns espr^ 
eti^dfailcm of ‘ Lpm thr^pean troo^; aul^edted to 


#ith tbs line, or ihe crimffin|[( bf then 
hy 0 $^ esf sitenbe of a"; l^al' Eurt^^n' Fero 
a jffiijoe. to ,h^, a whoie^m<» elm^ on tha 
“ ifi.irpops konii Inffie» in cases; 
h w film itsdf uhddr the PcMl 
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hy ivhttili the exi^edidhcy (not 

LoOhcI l«UH3{)ban« lu^ ^ ^ _ 

|K»^eHsi<mi^, been iheolfeeted ; itid^ tiohold Jh th# evidohct 
More Ifoui^'lilaiesty^eCommistdone^ ' 

■ It may be!««d(1ad|^ that tha Miflority of'Your I^(^st7’a.C(>llUDa^|ttt<l^^ 
air«<i|ak» t^i^ad that a mation uf the Europeut toxbo to :be maitttalr^^ 
in ' Itiilia hereafter shodla be aupplied from the Armjr of thh I4ne^ to. the 
esi^t, perhaps, irf onerfotiitb , (tf even one- third, of the «iio|e^ ’ 

The foregoing statements on either side contain very, strong 
arguments in favour of bdth Lin; and Local Armies , qf ’^ 
evm'iembinqd, so as ta insure to the Shite the special advantages 
e}^;;h%aa^ possess. The chief aigument in favour of an exclosivaftjfr 
Lme Aimy, and (me wbieh if altogether correct would be il^tty 
important, is the advantage that would be obtain^ Trete per^!(^, 
uniformity of system and identity, of feeling and interests, 

1}ie w^ilc force amal^hmated and placed under one headt 
in any attempt at sneh amalgamation a serious difficulty 
cneountered at the very outset. The absolute necessit^r fora 
live Army universally admitted, not only on financial grounds, 
but oU those of policy and efficiency, and moreover for f fot^? 
^ considerable strengtli, fully equal at least to, if not numerically, 
exceeding, the European portion,-— the various re^nimendations 
ranging from equality to four to one. The Commissioners themr 
selves suggested die general proportion of five Natives to two.j^ttr 
rOpeaUs. ‘ Now this native force must necessarily be a local ohe, ■ 
to> which the system of organization, discipline and Itfteia^ 
economy of the British Army is universally admitted to be id* 
together unspited. Up to the year 1796 the Native Armjf ' 
o^hniised and mainttuned on a system totally distinct from that<^ 
of tha European force, and then^it was a most efficient body. 
In tluit year the first steps were taken to introduce the British, 
system, and since then departmental centralization and ftrocthar. 
temt’a^mnUatioin have gradually been introduced, until thS powar . 
of ; the Oumoumdiug and Other European officers was ctlm|4ete|r 
and the practioal efficiency of the Army destaroym 
These ^v^iawe fhliy dw^ upofi in alji the evidence 
tht^ a system so d^rimootaV i 

Conmsi^onf recommend an iBcreasai^ftie:: 
powmrt of Conmianding m Native corps, a reririo|6^ 

t^.Katbe' Artimea m* a iampUfioatioh ofl^ mlt' ' 

oOdOi' - '^hs' 'h ’imw ’'Idlal ' forfee, add one 
and systmn ofoiganka^pris 


. .,.ui^4.mw^.loss g^uine Mid'«Mjil&ol^ 

ntttidmi.'tamxn^sydmpmetieahle.'^ 

Sa^ Hhriiiig'^e' caiU;' 
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of cbii| 0 jiiitiitm^ a part of one gf^aod Uttifoito sys- 
teua^ , Bi<t supposing that the Lofcal European fofbe of ail atinB 
couldl^ without difficulty or injuiy to the g»iarattteed‘ rights of 
.existhig, membersjof thp service, be amalgamated Vitli oi* absorb- 
ed ;ihto the Line Army, such a measure would be rutnous to the. 
morale and consequently to the efficiency of the Local IThtive 
force* Ileretofore the Local European and Native forces have 
fbmed one conjoint service, actuated by sentiments of perfect 
uuammlty and with identity of feelings and interests. At pre- 
sent the European portion consists of 12 Regiments of Infantry, 
6 of Cavalry and 17 Brigades or Battalions of Artillery. Were 
thi|,. body separated entirely from the Native portion and ifaerg- 
ed‘ ihto the Ijinc, the Native Army, deprived of tfaat ele- 
i^ent which added so materially to its strength, position and 
tone, would naturally and unavoidably be exposed to a feeling 
of degradation, a diminution of servRe-pride and esprit de 
corpSj, would, suffer from a depressed tone, and would gradually 
lapse intp a, second-i'ate and inferior service, in whida feht it 
wbul^ assuredly be viewed by its more fortunate brettiren. 
Eroni a force so situated what could be expected ? 

But setting aside this important objection; the obstacles to 

{ practical absorption of the. Local European force into that of the 
dne are so great, that when the details come to be looked into 
and arranged it would, we suspect, be finally pronounced an im- 
possibility. The officers of the Local force entered the East In- 
dia Company’s service under a certain covenant; in compensa- 
tipn for a life of exile in an uncongenial climate they were gua- 
ranteed increased allowances, libcrsil retiring pensions, or if they 
survived the majority of their contemporaries and still adhered 
to this service, a handsomcf provision for their later years in, 
fqrmprlyj a share of the Off-Reckoning Fund, and, latterly, 
equivalent fixed allowance ; 4hey bad also a guarantee aigainW 
Regimental supersession in any shape ; and lastly they possessed 
a great ad'^antage in thbir claims upon certain fVinds, mher be- 
queathed* to the service, as in the case of Lord CHve*s Tuud, or 
suppofted by sub8cription8*rendered compulsory by the 
ment,; ‘v^'hich thus not only couiltenancea but becaid^ pranficalfy 
r^pdnsible fo^ these in$titutions, which it liberally auppbrted']^^ 
,jEbstered^ _ , v ' ' ■ 

be ^^ntinuahce . of all these advantages hm beefi seedbed to 
(||R|iajg members of the tervice by IfLct of ParliametiL bn the 
of the 4h^jBCt Government of India tb iJie CrcNri^^ 
pbssb^ldti' of 'these special 'pt^vilfej^es 

Lped officers with' those of the^Inneva^dt- 
qf wodld' most ceiftidhly’'bbr'W 
** llid ecld^^mdt'produ plentiiinl etbp 6f 
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md heartburuiags” which the majority of the Cofnoiisdioncrd 
- express itemselves so deairous to obviate and remove; ' 'i 
It must be borne in mind that the number 6f , Local /offi- 
cers thus situated, amounts to between six and seven thou- 
sand, incyiding tlie Medical Department, a large proportion 
of whom nave passed some of the best years of their life in 
qualifying themselves for the specialities of Indian sorvicq; 
of the body generally it may be said that its members pos- 
cess a considerable share of valuable local knowledge and ex- 
perience, acquired in a rough but practical school, and that since 
its formation as an organized body it has ever been fertile in the 
production of able men and brave soldiers. It is a grave ques- 
tion, in the present aspect of affairs in Bui’ope, if the nation 
.could afford to lose such a body of trained and practical officers, 
which must be immediately replaced, and that too by untried 
And ipexperienced men. 

Yet this is unavoidable, with its attendant evil of the enormous 
expense of pensioning off all these officers, unless their services can 
be made available ; which is only to be done satiafactorUy and 
with justice to the interests of all concerned, by employing them, 
as horetofore, in a local force. Moreover as opinions arc nearly 
unanimous in favour of a reduction of the old proportions of the 
Native Army and an iucrcase to the number of Kuropeans, it 
follows that as the conq)lemeut of existing Local officers is more 
sufficient for the largest number of -Native troops likely to be 
employed, — ^regular, irregular or police, — the balance, i^mploy- 
ed At all, must be attached to European corps. TJie economy 
of this arrangement is self-evident,* and in the present staid of 
the Indian finances it would be unjustifiable to disregard this 
grand essential, which thus constitutes one of the strongest ar- 

C ents in favour of a considerable Local European force. It 
been crudely suggested that the Local officers might have 
the , option of entering itlie Line Army on the ordinary footfojgf, 
imd tnat if they declined they should receive a.pension or a 
bonus according to their standing; in other words^ that they 
^ould be iudirectlj^ coerced into the resignation of their hMdy- 
, prized, ep^eiid.and guaranteed privileges, under the pdnaEy'of 
„Joss of their profession. Shch a measure would be os ungenerohs 
as it would be unjust, being in spirit if not in letter a oon^l^e 
, lufri^ment pf th^e late Parliamefitary guarantp^e ; an^ ^hot 
^ ^ Wievc^f that the people of Gr^iBritmn^ 

permit suoh treatment of a body of officers, wf 

' A' ' ' • i. ' * ’ t’ ' ' -S. ' 


won ahdjdiafuUlnra 
, : , Ee^U'iu^.Vwever to the alleged 

, tii^ Qoatsoi of 
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ar^iUinent that the wFiole force in India waa converted into a 
Lnie Army, would It or could it possibly be under the exclusive 
odutrol of one head ? The Coinraander-in-Chief of the Forces 
might have the full control of the discipline, drill, organization, 
internal economy -and equipment of thh entire army ; jjpt could 
at hnwie, — or liis representative and delegate, the Cominander*iii- 
Chmf in India — be supposed to exercise the control and dis- 
posal of %he Force as regards its employment or location, the 
adxnimstrative management, or the patronage of the extra-Ilegi- 
mental Staff ? If so, what would become of the authority and 
position of the Viceroy^ and Governor General of India ? The 
neiCiesrity for concentrating and retaining the ostensible as well 
as tibe actual power and control over all military and civil esta- 
hlishments in the hands of the supreme head of the Local Go* 
verhment is self-evident, and admitted by even the staunchest 
advocates for the military authority of the Horse Guards. On 
this point the Minute of jLbrd Elphinstoi^ie— an old Line Officer 
and an advocate for amalgamation — is very explicit and deserving 
of consideration. He says ** if there is one thing which mast, be 
/ laid down as a principle not to be departed from in our military 

* ajrrangements in India, it is the entire subordinatioii of the 
^ Anny both European and Native to the Government of India. 
^ The troops of the Queen’s regular Army, whilst serving in India, 

* must be wholly subject: to the authority of the Queen’s Govern- 
^ ment in India. Kejgimcntal promotion indeed may be left en* 
^ tirelyHo the Horse Guards, but the patronage of every Staff ap- 

pointntient in India, should be vested, as with very few exceptions 

* It . now entirely is, in the hands of the Supreme and Local Go- 

* vernments, and of the Supreme and Local Commanders in- 

■ The argument in favour of the emj^.loyment of Line troops in 
Imlift, next in importance to that of the ideal and impracticable 
. of eyateia and control, is that, in time of European peace, 
India — the normal condition of which may be looked Opon as one 
hi warfare at some point or in some shape or other, and in which 
^ British Army of occupation may be alVrays comddered. ns in 
eaiwpu'^fibrds tjie only fiel^ in which the Bri^h soldiw can 
learn the practical patt of his proflssion, This is nndefttbtadly 
rt^jS i India is to Great Britain what Algeria is to France ; at any 
rate in a miUta^ point of vie^ it ought to be}ao, and some^^mi* 
iar should he obtainedior.it. On this aceptint it is 

. i^i^i^todly desirable Biat the field of Indian sendee ^nodd w 
‘QMn to.sll braihehcB of the British Army that can he fbplfoyed 
, mre withiadvaiitage. But in |'onowiia[;.np the j^rSdhA'^lweca 
/blit'. jWpid.Aigei^n, it must not he forgotten tilil. -Jinnee '^hal- 
wnyshad a Local fotifls in that Colony, and the Eiitopedn..{K>idtou 
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of it the elite of her Armyf paoreover, notwithst^diiig her 
pinquitj she has never detached apy seriously large prdpoj®!^ 
of her Line Array on that service. Now were flie Virhqle 
of the European force required for India, which cannot 
ed at much less than 90^)00 men of all arms, to he talieh'frpcn 
the Line Army, it would swallow up more than one-half of IKe . 
Avhole force of the empire ; and that at such a distance ad to Red- 
der its immediate recall impracticable. Were oven half the 
quired force or, say, in round numbers 40,000 men of all amis 
permanently employed in India, it would be quite os ihacti as the 
national force could conveniently spare. Much lias been said in 
objection to a Local force, that not being under the direct edn^ 
trol of the Home Authorities, it could not* be employed in 
.Europe, and that thus a largo portion of the forces of the 
State would be lied up and not available if required at home in 
any emergency. But so far from considering this an objection, we 
look upon it as one of the strongest arguments in favour of a 
considerable Local force * If the European ftree m IndiR ia 
fixed as it ought to be at the minimum strength requisite for 
the security and defence of the country, the redaction of thia 
force could only be justified by some sudden and pressing eraer* 
geucy ; but owing to the distance from England, the trOops 
thus withdrawn could not reach home untS such emorgenoy 
must have passed away in some shape or other. For this rea^ 
son it is not real danger or critical emergencies that are likefy 
to cause the withdrawal of troops for India, but rather internal 
I and Parliamentary pressure, the consequence of som% periodical 
panic or the economical doctrines of the peace party, ft is the 
possibility of such influences tliat renders it desirable that 1110 
mischief they miglit occasion should be circumscribed by placing; 
the larger and most important portion of the force beyotid their 
control. 

The fact that Line troops, bfing necessarily subject ' to 
periodical relief, would cause a constant infusion of neW blood ♦ 
into the European force and alsq. introduce the mllitai’y ch^ges 
^nd ipiprovements of Europe, is to a certain extent true, bbt tiot 
N deef^iTving of any great consideration; as unfortunately the huitober 
of casuaities in India is so large, that the necessity for 
„ replenishing tbe force with recruits from Europe would of it-? 
always iupjre a sufficient amount of fresh blood, wbU«f the 
^^oildtes for visiting and coramunioiitihg rApJdly ' 

^ J^qpeji .woul^ enable th^ Local oflScera to keep 
all military novelties and 

bV in Europe. The iiiestiihable 'B5oh tecetttly 

J'iiiq',the^Euyd^h Nbu-Commissioned Officers 
by wwn a nniifod number are in future to be 
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to proceed on furlough to Europe, will also tend to maintain that 
body at a higher standard, as measured by the scale of European 
knowledge and experience. 

.On the other hand the cost of these necessary periodical 
l^eliefs would add greatly to the military charges, whilst the 
services of a large percentage of the force would be constantly 
lost to the state whibt in transit to And fro. Thus, if the whole 
European force belonged to the Line Army and it only 
amounted to* the Commission’s recommendation of 80,000 men, a 
regular relief every ten years would be cqu&l to 8000 annually out 
and home, and allowing four months for each voyage the average 
constant loss of service would equal 5200, or supposing only 
half the number returned home, it would be equivalent to the 
coiKStant loss of the services of 4000 men. 

Again, the Regiments on arrival in India must naturally he 
Ices efficient for a time, as far as their fitness for active service 
in an Indian climate is concerned, than corps which have been 
thoroughly acclimated, as the Local force would necessarily be. 
A remarkable instance in support of this view is cited in the 
evidence given hy Major General Sir R. 11. Vivian with refer- 
ence to the case of 11. M/s 71st Highlanders and the 3rd Bom- 
bay European Regimenr. These corps were brigaded together in 
the late campaign in J3uiidelkund sHul in the affair before Ifoonch 
in May 1858^ they were similarly circumstanced in reganl to 
fatigue, exposure aud equipment, yet the former Regiment had 
twenty mc|i attacked by sun-stroke, of whom seven died, whilst 
in the Local Regimeut not a man was attacked. The latter 
corps was acclimated, which the ITighlanclers w^ere not, having 
been only three mouths in the country. 

The theory of the necessary deterioration of Local troops as 
propounded by the majority of the Comniissioners is satisfactori- 
ly, disproved in jiracticc, by «a simple reference to facts past and 
. present. The 1st Regiment of Bombay Fusiliers has been in exis- 
tence for nearly two centuries, having been raised aftffr the marri- 
age^of Charles the 2nd, contemporaneously with the 2ud or Queen’s 
Royals, purposely to garrison Bombay, which had just been ceded 
By Portugal as the dowry of Queen Catherine. The 1st Re- 
giment of Madras Fusiliers had its origin not very many years 
later ; and. the 1st Regiment of Bengal Fusiliers and tho Jlrtil- 
iery Regiments of the three Presidencies have #l been in exis- 
tence as. Local corps for more' than a century. All have been 
constantly employed op active service, all have won a worldjride 
^ reputation, and we ate unaware of any recorded, fact iiffthe 
history of India that would. warrant a belief in their iillegeii 
Vleteripratioxju 

Rot the least important ^Wiat in the consideration of this ques^ 
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tion 3s tlie fact that the "'officers of a Local force must be na- 
tunilly, as a body, better qualified for general einploymerifc xu 
India than those belonging^o the Line army. The latter having 
the extended field of Exifqpcan employment before them^ and 
considering themselves whilst in India, where a large proportion 
would first arrii e late in life, as mere birds of passage, are ots 
course more likely to turn their tlioiights and aspirations to the 
wider and more agreeable opening to professional fame and for- 
iuncj and to regulate their studies, literary and practical, ac- 
coniingly. On the other hand the Ijocal officer always arriving in 
India whilst still young, with the knowledge that ihcrc must be 
Ins sphere of action during the beat years of Ills life, naturally 
turns *his exclusive attention to ]>reparing himself for a success- 
I'ul career in the only locality where he has a chance of distinc- 
tion. This necessity and this special training produced the 
Munros, Malcolms, Ochtcrlonys, Lawi’cnces, Outranis,and A^ichol- 
flons of the Indian Army, and disastrous to the fortunes of the 
empire would bo the mcastire that deprived the local Government 
of its selection from amongst men so trained. 

r>ut above all, the strongest argument in favour of a mixed force 
composed of both Line and Local troops, is to be found in the 
generous emulation and wholesome rivalry that must necessarily 
be excited when the two elements arc judiciously blended to- 
gether, and when the advantages of each, as rega^s emolument 
and stalf employ, are ecpializcd or fairly proportioned under 
fixed regulations, so as to remove all grounds for jealousy or 
heartburning. Nor must it be forgotten tliat circumstances might 
arise to render it desirable that one force might act as a moral 
if not a physical check upon the other. The recent unfortunate 
exhn)ltiun of feeling on the part of a portion of the soldiers 
of the East India Company on their compulsory transfer to the 
service of the Crown, alfords a case in point as regards one por- 
tion, and similar or analogous circumstances might — human 
nature being ever the same — render a corresponding check on the 
other side equally desirable. ♦ 

Whilst "on this painful subject wo must enter -cur protest 
against the ilUgenerous use that has been mada of this sad even{ 
to convert it into a political weapon for the destruction of the 
Local force as a separate body. remarks of the late Secre- 

tary State ulor War during the recent debate in thb Hotxse 
of Commons oti the bill for increasing the number of local Eu- 
ropeans to "be maintained in India, come with a singularly bad 
from one, who, as Chairman of the Organization Coiamls- 
eion on the 25th Npvcmber 1858 — with reference to ah dpi- 
hioA given by Colonel Durand in hia evidence tolthe effect 
the services of the Local force might be rendered available 

s'A'2 " 
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employment beyond Indian limits In eases of emergency, provided 
certain Legislative forms were goaie through, — observed in reply. 

But you assuntie that which I beUeve to be perfectly incor- 
* rect, namely, that if a man wa§ enlisted under certain condi- 
‘ tions. Parliament would have the power to waive those condi-* 
^ tions ; you would then have a mutiny in your army at once /” 
Surely the statesman who had so distinctly pointed out the 
inevitable results of certain measures might have been more 
tolerant when these measures produced such results in so 
modified a form. We allude not only to the exaggerations 
of facts, but to the inferences drawn or wrested from 
them. ^ • 

Having thus noticed the leading arguments on both sides of 
the question, wa incline to the belief that the unbiassed portion of 
our readers will agree with us in opinion that a mixed army 
of Line and Local iVoops offers greater advantages than one 
exclusively composed of either description of force. We have 
shown that the great object of perfect unity of system with en- 
tire subordination to one head, is unattainable under any cir- 
cumstsShces ; but if this unity were carried out in a mixed force 
to the full extent that would be practicable in an exclusively 
Line Army, the objections to the combined Line and Local Force 
in a great measure fall to the ground ; now we firmly believe that ^ 
the introduction of such a system would be attended with no^ 
great practical ditKcultics. 

The Regimental system of the British Army is an admi- 
rable one, probably the most perfect of its kind in exis- 
tence. Let this bo adoj)ted by every European Corps in the 
Local Array; let the internal economy of all European .Corps, 
Line or Local, be precisely the same in all respects; let 
there be one code of regulations for the whole European force 
in Indi^ let the authority of the Commander of the Forces, or 
of his representative the Commander-in-Chief in be exor- 

cised equally in both services in all matters of Regimental do. 
tail, discipline, drill or equipment; let the pay and audit code 
be revised an<l simplified and made equally applicable to the cor- 
responding arms in the two services, the Indian ptiy and al- 
lowances being precisely the same. Let all Regimental, Brigade, 
Garrison and the subordinate portion of the Divisional ar^General 
Staff of the Army, rest with the superior or locW Cotnmanders-in- 
Chief, subject to certain special nominations from home; the Divi- 
sional GomwnjJs tod the higher grades of the Arm^ Staj|^*equir- 
iugthe approval, and in certain cases the special nominate, 6f the 
iiovernmont ; and with the latter, to rest all other appointments. 
Lastly, let afcsted proportion, with reference to numencal strength, 
be kid down for the Brigade, Garrison, Division tod Antiy 
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Staff of tho*two services, anti then, all advantages being equaliz- 
ed, existing jealousies and clashing of interests would be at an 
end. Original commissions ^ould of course continue to be grant- 
ed by the Secretary of State and Council for India, the patro- 
nage of the Horse Guards being already as large as ia desirable ; 
subsequent Regimental proportion to continue on the seniority 
system, under the orders* of the local Government, as at present. 

By such an arrangement we should obtain all the unity and 
assimilation practicable under any circumstances, with the ad- 
vantage of a mixed force combining European science and energy 
with local experience and special training ; each element suffici- 
ently distinct to ensure a generous emulation and beneficial rival- 
, ry, without the fear of jealousy^ heartburning or obstructive ill 
will ; affording a mutual check*hould such even be requisite ; 
whilst the Royal Army would obtain the benefit of the long co- 
veted field of Indian service to as full an extent as would be con- 
sistent with or suitable to the total strength of its establishment, 
at the same time that the guaranteed rights and privileges of the 
Indian Army would remain intact and inviolate. 

All entering the service subsequent to the date of the transfer, 
would of course be liable to future change of organization, trans- 
fer or amalgamation, should such hereafter bo rendered advisable, 
partially or wholly, by any unforeseen change of circumstances. 

In connection with Ibis question, it remains to consider the 
relative proportions the two forces should bear to each other- 

Speaking generally we consider that the nearer they apj>roach 
to equality the better, but that a slight prcponderencc should 
exist on the side of the Local force. The Commissioners observe 
that to diminish the proportion of Line to Local troops would 
render the former auxiliaries to the latter, and tend to lower the 
position of the Line “ by rendering it numerically and conse- 
quently morally inferior to the Local or larger force-^’ Now in 
regard to the Line troops which form a portion of tiff great^,and 
glorious fifritish Army this argument is altogether inapplicable ; 
but it precisely describes what would be the result, on the other 
side, if the whole European Local force was numerically weaker 
than the portion of the Line Army in India. On this ground 
we would desire to see a decided preponderance, though a moder- 
ate one in favor of the Local Force. 

But although the total strength of the t^wo bodies might ad* 
vantageously 08 ' brought near to equality, it is not necessary or 
desirable that this proportion should be kept up in each arm ; oU 
the iifeitrary, such an arrangement would productive of seri- 
ous iitconvenience. The Infantry arm is that which can be most 
easily raised or replaced, and which therefor^ can b%st be spared 
from home. Moreover it is the least expensive 'arm ^ nuive. 
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having little or no materiel to accompany It, whilst the training 
and organization ofiifthis arm renders it more available for gene- 
ral service in any locality and adapts it more speedily to the 
special duties of oriental service, than would be tbe case with 
the other arms. The Heavy Cavalry of Europe is quite 
nnsuitcd to service in India, where the Lightest British Dragoon 
is much heavier than is desirable either with reference to the 
means available for mouniting him, or the nature of the 
duties required from Cavalry in the East. But India is almost the 
only field which the British J^ight Cavalry possesses in which to 
acquire practical training, in. time of Eui^])ean peace. It is 
therefore desirable that a few Ilcgimcnts should always be em-' 
ployed in this country, where they should be equipped as lightly 
as practicable ; in spite of wIRiili however they must always sup- 
port the heavy or reserve Cavalry of the Army. 

A similar argument holds good with regard to the Royal Ar- 
tillery, who can be ill spared from home in any numbers, and ^ 
who must either bring out all tficir own materiel or use the 
lighter ordnance and equipments of the Local Artillery, which, 
though in some respects of a more rough and ready charatjter, 
are, we believe, better suited to the climate and the special na- 
ture of the service than the Royal materiel, perfect as that is 
admitted to be for the purposes of European warfare. In eitlier 
case there is an evil ; in the one the cost and trouble of the 
transport of materiel not the best suited for the purpose ; in 
the other the necessity for a change of materiel, which renders 
it necessary to unlehrn as well as to Jearn, and wliic.h? from the 
fact of being a change, is not likely to find favour in the eyes of 
those long trained to the use of diflhrcnt equipments, which 
they have been taught, and witli reason, to coiisider as most effi- 
cient. 

Lastly, it must not be forgotten that both the Cavalry and 
Artilllly have, of necessity, attached to them a large establish- . 
ment of natives in the shape of^yccs, Grass- cutli&rsj and Las- 
cars, and to obtain the fullest advantage from the aid of these men, 
some , bsndwledgc of the native languages and habits is very fe- ' 
*qnisite ; and consequently frequent change in the course of re- 
lief, or even of transfer from one Presidency to the other> must 
he attended with more practical inconvenience than in the, case 
of Infantry movements. It is undoubtedly frue, as it is highly 
creditable to them, that the Royal Ai'tifierjif Batteries sent out ^ 
to. India during the mutiny in 1857, and for the most part, fur* 
ni^ied with nMterid and native establishmeills, . w 
©pe^ily in a state of efficiency and did good service in the cam- 
; but this was a case of j^eouUar emergency^ calling for 
^th© best ^?certions of every British offieer and soldier^ ahdvbu 
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such an occasion it was not probable that such a renowned body 
as the Boyal Artillei'y would be wanting^ Moreover it must 
be remembered that it was found necessary to attach Local 
Artillery officers to these Batteries, to interpret and to afford 
.local information ; an arrangement which — allliougli, owing to tlic 
good feeling of Ml those concerned, it generally worked well, 
— was open to many grave objections, and placed the Indian 
officers in a false and disagreeable position, which it would 
have been most unfair to the service to have continued to act 
upon."*^ * ^ 

Unfortunately the services of that admirable Corps, the Royal 
Engineers, arc almost useless for India, as that arm is a very 
costly one, and the European Sappers cannot perform constant 
manual labour in an Indian climate. 

Under these circumstances it would be advisable not to send 
out any Heavy Cavalry or Sappers of the Royal Army, and 
^ only to employ the Light Cavalry and Artillery to a limited 
extent, leaving the bulk of the Royal force to consist of Infan- 
try. ... * 

Another important consideration is that of the Local means 
already available. Commencing with the main arm, the Infan- 
try, we find that there are already 12 Regiments of Local Eu- 
ropean Infantry and 149 Regiments of Nati\e Infantry, although 
the majority of the latter in the Bengal Presidency are represent- 
ed by skeletons, or merely by the Cfadres of European officers. 
In the Local Army it has long been customary to assign one Cadre 
of officers to a Native Rcgiuicht, and a double complement 
or two Cadres to a European Regiment, The result is that 
there are at present 80 such Cadres in the Bengal Army, 58 at 
Jiladras and 35 at Bombay, making a total of 173 Cadres of In- 
fantry officers. Now it has been proposed in this Article that 
the number of regular Native Infantry Battalicms foi^all In- 
dia should be^l20, and if a Geulre of Officers is assigned to each, 
tlicre will remain 53 Cadres^ sufficient to furnish 26 European Re - 
giments, on the usual scale of a double complement each, with 
one Cadre to spartit This latter might advantageously be assign- ^ 
ed to the Bombay Marine Battalion, a Corps which ought to be 
increased and made of more general use than at present, and 

* Adrairablo as were the exertions and services of the Roval Artillery daring the Cam- 
paign; wewere scarcely ^oparod to liiwl the Marrpiess of Tweeddale one of the Com- 
missioners> after having read or heard alltlie evidence brought forward, recording the 
following. Ojiertion “ Tli© Xioyal Artillery which served under A* Wilson landed 
^ at CakuttS, when they were equipped, and hainng, afi^r a longVnarch* joined him 
'at Delhi, th^ served to his eiilire satisfaction during the Siege.’'— As there was 
not a Iloyal Artiileryjtmn at the M Delhi or in the nei^hourhoodi . ; 

and a**) ki ^ faot none of this arm had arrived from England when Delhi fell, thl# 
sthtemont is rather remarkable. . il 
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^bich^ to be thoroughly efficient^ would require a full comple- 
UieUt of European officers, especially as it ought to be organiz- 
ed With a view to, and rendered available for, being much broken 
up into detachments. Here then is a siiriple mode of providing 
, for all the Infantry officers in the Local force, which would 
then consist of 26 European Regiments and 120 Battalions of 
R^ulars with 40 Irregular Native Battalions, the latter body 
being officered, as at present, from the regular Regiments. 

^ To complete the proposed establishment of 64 European Rerf- 
ments, 38 Line Regiments or Battalions would be requisite. As 
tbe British Line atprdlent is composed of |.31 Battalions, in- 
cluding the Rifle Brigade, 38 is as large a number as it would be 
prudent or convenient to maintain permanently detached in India ; 
as with the Regiments which would constantly be in transit to 
and fro in course of the regular reliefs, the average proportion 
employed in and for India, including Ceylon and China, may 
be estimated at fully one-third of the whole Line, which has still 
to supply all the other colonies. The deduction from the present 
establishment of 38 Batlalion&,or with reliefs, say, 40 for India, 
would leave 91 for Home and Colonial service, being \vithin one 
of the number laid down by H. li. H. the Commander-in-Chief 
of tbe Forces, as the minimum requisite for that purpose ; conse- 
quently little if any change^ would be involved in the present 
establishment of the British Line. 

Of European Cavalry it is proposed that there should be 
64 Squadrons or 16 Regiments. Of Local European Caval- 
ry there are at present 5 Regiments, all in Bengal, and ai- 
, together in India there are 21 Cadres of officers. As the 
ultimate abolition of ^ all the regular Native Cavalry is almost 
unanimously -recommended, these officers would all be availa- 
ble fot European Regimcnte ; doubling the Cadres #ould supply 
10^ Regiments, which might advantageously be completed to 
11 LocaL^, European Regiments, which would render 5 Line 
B>^itnents necessary to complete the proposed establishment 
The British Cavalry of the Line consists of 7 Regiments of 
Heavy XJavalry or Dragoon Guards, and 14 of so-called Light 
Cavafry,~Dragoons, Light Dragoons, Hussars, and Lattcers ; 
but of these 18 Regiments, three are as much Heavy 0|ivalry as 
Dragoon Guards, leav^ only 15 (nominally) Li^ht Regi- 
so that if 5 of these OBrps are permanently maintained in 
, Inma, one-third of that arm would also be absorbed. It majr be ar- 
^at at the present moment there are seyex^ of the heavy 
R^ilimehts in*lndia, and |^at one of them at least hast done ad- 
f^ryice $ nevertheless we consider that they are out of 
; true may be shown that they are iii reality littlW if a.t all 
than the so-called Light Dragooi;it, and wd belfeye tirnt 
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such being the cusey led to their employment in India ; but , 
this ‘is only adding to the evil, or rather showing its full esten V 
by proving how unnecessarily, and for India how objectionably,, 
heavy the so-called Liglit ’Cavalry must be. Certain it is that 
cattle cannot be found in India to mount any large number of 
heavy inen efficiently 5 and when mounted they are almost useless 
for anythin’^ but the mere shock of battle, which native op- 
poueulB are little likely to encounter. What is wanted for India is 
a body of really Light Cavailry, light weights, lijjhtly equip- 
ped and trained to rapid and continued pursuit. For such a pur- 
pose the Chasseurs (TJfrique of the French Algerian Army 
might in a^gredSt measure be taken as a model, composed 
as thovse Kegiments are of light picked men, bold riders, 
good £ihots and skilful swordc^]ncn, liiounted on small Arabs 
that in India would be considered undersized even for nsttive 
troopers. No reason exists, of which we are aware, why such a 
system should not be adapted for the Light Horse of India, and 
with the u'aterial available Iw work upon, and the constant chances 
of eini)loyuieut, these llegiincuts ought to be rendered the best 
Light Cavalry in the world; but they must be soldiers for work 
not for show* 

The Native or Irregular Cavalry would have no complement 
of European officers pennaucntly attached, but like the Irregu-* 
lar Infantry a certain limited number of officers would be appoint- 
ed, selected from the regular Corps of the whole army, nearly as 
at present. 

Thus the Mounted Force for all India would consist of 5 Re- 
giments of Light Urugoons, 1 1 Regiments of Local Light Horse 
and Regiuiciits of Irregular Cavalry. The only increase of 
* officers requisite would be two Field Officers to complete the 
additional ret^^uired, the Captains and Subalterns being sup* 
plied from the reuuiining Corps, which would bear that or even 
i'urtlier reduction. 

As regards the reorganization of the Artillery the simplest 
plan would be to follow out the principle of fl, li. IL the 
Duke of Cambridge’s plan, with such modifications 4s might be 
requisite to meet the actual demand for this arm.^ He propos- 
ed to form the existing ,24 Brigades and Battalions ot L6cal 
Artiltciy at the three Fresidencies, into one Regiment of 16 
Brigades, ’of which 4 to be l||rse and 12 Foot Artillery. Bri- 
gades. If any portion of the Royal Artillery is to be perinaiuiiitly 
employed in India, such a measui’e is absolutely necessary. Other- 
wise tbe Local Artillery would be placed in a most galling knd . 
unjust position of inferiority to their more fortunate TbretSren Of 
the Royal Artillery, by whom they would be for, evor supemodod 
in itiia higher grades, * . ' 
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Allowing 9 First and 9 Second Captains with 21 Lieutenants 
to each Brigade^ the existing eetablis^ent would exactly suffice 
tor the proposed change; the only increase requisite being in Field 
Oi&cera, — an increase required under any circumstances, to put 
this body on an eqiial footing with, not only their brethren of the 
Koyal Artillery, but with those of the other branches qf the Local 
Army, the proportion of Field Officers to the other grades being 
so much smaller in the Local Artillery than in any other arm. 
Moreover as all parties now appear to be alive to the special 
value of .Artillery in India, it may be inferred that, in aooord- 
aiice with the almost ulianimous tenor of the repommenda^ 
tions contained in the evidence laid before the Commission, 
this arm will, for tlic future, be maintained in larger porportion 
to the general force than was heretofore the case, and conse- 
quently that at every large station, two, three or even more Artih 
lery Batteries of sorts will be brigaded together ; the presence 
of Field Officers to command these details is indispensable, but 
at present as far as the Local Force is concerned, they are not 
available. Assuming that the 24 existing Brigades and Battalions 
were reformed into 1 G Brigades, as proposed, of which 4 to be 
Hoi^se Artillery of 6 Batteries each, and the remaining 12 Foot 
ArtiUety Brigades of 8 Batt/cries each, wo should have24 Batteries 
of Horse Artillery and 9G of Foot Artillery. But it has been 
shown in the preceding pages that the minimum force of Artil- 
lery required for India is 24 Batteries of Horse and i28 of Foot 
Artillery, consequently 32 Batteries of Itoyal Artillery, equal to 
4 Brigades, would also be rectuisitc to complete the proposed csta- 
blisjhment And with a view to more perlect uniformity and 
equality of advantages, one-half of both tlie Koyal apdthe Local 
Foot Artillery should" be Field, and the otlier half Siege or Gnr- 
riSQn,nr, generally termed in India, Reserve ArtillSry. H. R, 
H. the Duke of Cambridge proposed to employ five Brigades of 
Jloyal 'Artiiy^fy in India and all to be Field Artillery ; but if 
the 'services*6f*one of them can be dispensed with, and of the 
remaking four, if two were Garrison Brigades, the annual saving 
of expense would be very great. Moreover permanently to 
inijpply 5 Brmadospf Field Artillery for India, would be conrider- 
ed to n^pes^te the formation of 2 additional Brigades athome^ 
could certainly be dispensed with, and if on# new 
||^®tde was created,; both B||^mcnts would consist equally of 
' P Bngudes.^Hrli. H. proposed to designate the two Corps is 

t o tst and Regiments of Royal ArtiHery. Wc sfeould pro:* 

r the temed the Jnefmn wlueh would 

» |#ariy mirk its special fteld ol* duty. 

Batteries required /w 

ed ihe to each Brigade of Foot Artillery, for wbi<m 
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son it has been suggested to allow 9 Captains of each grAclo to a 
Brigade, instead of the usual complement of 8, Lastly, whilst 
following out the Duke’s ^suggestion in regard to the (Strength 
and composition of Brigades, we think it would be far prefera?* 
blc if the Local Brigades of Foot Artillery, instead of being 
one-half IJield and one-half Garrison Brigades, were each 
composed of 4 Field and 4 Garrison Batteries, exclusive of the 
Native Batteries. This would leave the proportion unchanged, 
and practically would be found a great advantage, as it would 
admit of Field and Garrison Batteries of the same Brigade be- 
ing stationed together under the command of their own Field 
Officers. 

The Artillery force on this plan would consist of 4 Brigades 
of Horse Artillery of G Batteries each, 4 of Royal Foot Artillery 
of 8 Batteries each', and 12 of Local Foot Artillery of 8 Euro- 
pean and 1 Native Battery each. 

The rclatiw details and strength of the two forces would thus 
be as follows 

Line Troops. 

38 Regiments of Infantry 900 strong == 34,200 

6 Regiments of Cavalry 600 „ == 3,000 

4 Brigades of Artillery at 1280 & 1000, «=« 4,160 

Total, ... ... 41,360 

Local European Troops. 

26 Regiments of Infantry 900 strong 23,400 * 

11 Regiments of Cavalry 600 „ = 6,600 

4 Brigades of li. Arty, at 1,050 „ ==* 4,200 . 

12 Brigades of Ft. Arty, at 1,040 „ «« 12,480 

18 Djptachments of Sappers, ^ 540 

Total, ... ... ... 47,220 

The relative totals being in the proportions of 7 jtO'S, jus| the 
difference desirable. 

Next in importance to the consideration of the total force re- 
quisite for India and the composition of its EurojToan quota, 
comes the question as to whether or not it is advisi^ble to anmt- 
gamofe the Local Armies of the Bengal^ Madlms and Som^ 

bag Presidencm. With those members of the Commission ijrlw) 
yoted for, and those officers wli# gave evidence in favour of, QUf 
Army and that a Line force, this local amalgatnation w^ ox 
course advocated as a part of the general system of nnifomit^. 
On the other hand, most oJT the locates for the tnaini^ah<^ 
of a Local force, were BtronglySn favour of leaving the 
Local Armies perfectly distinct; but this view is aavOcated^;not 
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SO much forming a portion of the general question of amalga- 
«nation, as upon its oWn special grounds. 

It is urged, and not without a considerable show of truth and 
reason, that the separation of the Native Annies of Madras 
and Bombay from that of Bengal, was of inestimable advantage 
during the mutiny, which was chiefly confined lo the latter 
Presidency. It is also shown that the Madras Army, which 
from its composition was the most widely sepai^ated in feeling 
and interests from that of Bengal, was the most heartily oppos- 
ed to - and perfectly ready and willing to act against the latter 
force ; whilst the Bombay Army, which contained a portion of 
Poorbeahs, similar to and connected with the Bengal Sepoys, 
was not altogether without taint, especially in certain corps in 
which the Hindustani element was the most predominant It 
must also be taken into consideration that, whilst the old Ben- 
gal Native Army mutinied as a body, and is' practically non- 
existent, leaving an open field for the reconstruction of a new 
force upon whatever terms, may bo deemed most advisable, the 
Madras and Bombay Armies, generally speaking, behaved faitli- 
fully and loyally in the hour of great trial and temptation, when 
their defection would have had a most disastrous efiect ; and con- 
sequently they deserve great consideration. On this account it 
is most desirable that no changes should be introduced which 
would injuriously efiect their interests, or that might be oppos- 
ed jfco their feelings and prejudices. Neither must it be forgot- 
ten* how much injury has been already inflicted upon tlie Na- 
tive Armies of India by the mania for uniformity and centrali- 
;sation which has so long been prevalent These are considera- 
tions which should all be carefully kept in view in devising any 
scheme ofjreorganization of the Native portion of the force. 

But on the other hand there arc strong arguments in favour 
of a partial amalgamation. 

long as the several Armies are recruited in their own pe- 
culiar localities ^of enlistment, and composed of races not only 
difcing in habits, feelings and interests, biO: actually to a cer- 
tain extent antagonistic to each other, it matters very little 
whether th^ are all designated as members of iixe^Tidiun Army 
or of their wn Provincial or Presidency forces j the separation 
kttd antagonism will exist just the same between the Dekhimi— 
whether he be Mahoiiaedan of Hindu, Mahrattah, 

Pumnrree orT[‘eUnga,-^d the Hindustani, whether fr^ ^ 
Cemral India or the Punjab. But the more the several diitihiSt 
rieea are kept apart from each^tljer, as a general rOle, th^^ wider : 
wflt he theiir^ separation of feeling, and the greater and mqt^ peT"- 
mtoent thw antagonism. There are those wW ^ave 
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mended the employment of the several races in other thail their 
own localities, who would, for instance, send the Sikh to the 
Dekhan, the Poorbeah to Burmah, the Mahratta to the Punjab, 
the Rajpoot to Sind, and the Goorkah to Central India ; bu|; 
such a theory, however specious at first sight, is in reality crude 
and impracticable* All the evidence on this point, from those 
whose character, local knowledge, and long ex])ericiice must (Sar- 
ry most weight, ^nds in a country direction, and goes to prove the 
advisability of giving the Native force, as far as practicable, a 
provincial organization, bearing to a certain extent the charao- ’ 
ter of a permanent militia. The dread of and dislike to pro*- 
tracted and distant removal from the neighbourhood of their 
homes, is believed by many to have been due, and not the least, 
amongst the causes of the recent mutiny ; the Punjab Committee 
speak- strongly to this point, and illustrate their opinion by an 
anecdote indicating the native feeling in regard to distant or, as 
it is deemed, foreign service. Moreover in the Madras Array, 
as a general rule, the sepoys have their families with them, and 
a distant remove renders it necessary either to leave their families 
behind them, or else the expense attendant on their transport 
presses very heavily on the limited means of the men and in- 
duces a feeling. of discontent. In short, whatever sacrifices of 
personal feeling the Native soldier may be induced to make, 
from a knowledge of the advantages of the service, from a senti- 
ment of faith to his salt, or personal regard for his officers, or 
under the influence of <lisciplinc, he has a strong and ineradica- 
ble dislike to protracted service at any long distance from his 
home and family! 

These feelings, or prejudices if you will, no Government 
would feel justified in ignoring or setting altogether aside ; aiid 
so long as they exist, it would be impossible to employ the whole 
Native force promiscuously in any or all parts of the Empire^ 
and at the same time to maintain a contented Army. 

On these grounds we consider that the inhabitants of the Do- 
khan and Hindustan — the two great divisional landmarks,— 
should be each employed in their t|»spectivc localities* as far as ' 
practicable j ^e former, who, composed of various races, consti- 
tute the buVof the Madras and Bombay Armies, xltaining, sid 
at present, Military occupation of the Dekhan, with the Edi- 
tion <if Sind, Cutch and Guarerdt, and also, on account of theit >v 
greatser aptitude for and willingness to undertake, sea voyagesy ^ 
holding the stations in Burmah, the Straits and Aden ; the 
Hindustanis and Punjabis occupying the profincea at presen;t ^ 
attached to the Bengal PresideiMiy, including Oud^ the 
jab and Central India. , ! ; 

By a strict adherence to this system as a general rule> though 
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Tjvith full 9-ml uaderstood iright and pojver to deviate Horn it oc* 
casioDatly^ in cases of emergency* — 'the whole force being espe- 
cii^lly entertained for general service, — the troops wojiild l>e ren- 
dei*ecl more contented, and consequently more efficient, whilst 
desirable separation of races and diversity of feelings would 
be more surely maintained. 

But whilst due and full regard is bestowed on this important 
point of local segregation, we can see no valid reason, nor is any 
satisfactory argument to be found in the evraence, why the 
whole local force should not still constitute one army, the Eu- 
ropean portion assimilated entirely, and the native portion as far 
as practicable, in all the main j)oints of organization, discipline 
equipment ; the whole under the general control of one 
Commander in- Chief with one General Staff* open to the Army 
at large, , one code of pay and general regulations, and one sys- 
tem of drill and discipline : the native troops circulating within 
their one Presidency or Provincial limits, the Europeans availa- 
ble for service in any part of India. Such an arrangement 
would be productive of a very considerable saving to the state, 
apid would introduce more unity and harmony amongst the Eu- 
ropean portion of the force. Unfortunately it is an undeniable 
fact that the separation into three distinct bodies with different 
and rival interests, has been productive not of generous emula- 
tion but of local prejudices, je^ousies> bickerings and ill-feelings 
In proof of this it is oply necessary to refer to some of the more 
than ungenerous remarks to be found in the evidence given by 
certain local officers before the Commission, The diviriun of 
the force into three distinct armies is productive of great ex- 
pense, involving as it necessarily does, the maintenance of tljree 
.^parate bodies of General and Departmental Staff; and this 
bnday is further increased by the natural desire to equalize the 
jadyaxitages Of the several armies by giving a similar or propor- 
tioned number of appointments in each, whether absolutely re- 
^jldted or not : for any special advantage possessed by one Pre- 
sidency, is looked upon as a grievance at the others. Were there 
only one* txeneral* and Demrtmental Staff for and opeti to the 
whole Army, all this jealousy would bo at an en^ and the sav- 
ing to Government would , be very considerable, * 

; ^ A^oi^h there would be no real difficulties in carrying out 
measureit it* would still require to be carefully asifluiged 
V introduced. The Commander-in-Chief in India, 
controlling and regulating the whole army in oommu^ 
^ Ivith tUe Supreme Government, could not^however 

and efficient might be his establishment of Staff, ^ 
; minutiae of detail in so vast and widely seatterr 

j ,to aid in this respect and in a measure to replace 
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the preset partially subordinate Cominanders4n»Chief> th^ 
whole Army might conveniently be divided into -^bree Cfer/?^ 
d^Armee^ either representing the three existing Presidencies, 
or what we consider would be a better armnj:;ement in many 
respects, composed, one of the troops in the Punjab and Sind 
or the Corps (TArmee of the Indus, another of the whole of the 
Peninsula South of the Nerbudda, witli the addition of Burmafa, 
Aden and the Straits, to be designated the Corps dCArmie Oi 
the Dekhan, and the third the Corps cCArmee of liindustan oc* 
cupying the valley of the Ganges and Jumna, Oude, Central 
India and Bengal Proper. 

Although we own to looking upon this measure with a very 
favourable eye, we are fully aware that it is opposed to the 
views of many able and experienced men, for whose opinions 
ive entertain the highest respect, and therefore it is one that we 
should hesitate to i)ress with any degree of self- opiniated ur- 
gency ; nor . do we desire to make it an essential part of o1i|t 
general scheme of reorganization, which could equally be car-* 
ried out with or independent of, this arrangement. In fact, 
were the suggestion one likely to ’ be adopted, it would be un- 
wise to attempt its introduction until the three Armies, as they 
at present exist, had each been placed upon a sound and satis- 
factory footing, when their amalgamation would be a matter of 
less difiiculty. Even then, with a view to prevent supersession 
it would be only just, as well as prudent, to let the members of 
the old Company’s service continue to rise in their respective 
Presidency Armies, at any rate until all below the grades of| 
Field Officers had been absorbed. t 

But setting this part of the question altogether aside, Ui usj 
now consider what proportion of the force proposed for IndiAiti 
would be necessary to assign to Bengal ; as the chaotic condi- ' 
tion of the army of that Presidency, renders it iipperatively 
necessary that flio iiratand earliest possible measures should be 
adopted in orde*r to put that force on a satisfactory footing. *'5 

Taking only the most important political or strategical poinls 
along tlft line of the Ganges and Jumna, in Oude, Celitral 
dia and the Punjab, assigning to the majority a complete, but’ 
to a few onlj^ demi-Brigade, the lowest number that could 
adopted with . safety would be 22 such' Brigades, or ;22 Buro-i; 
peao Begiments and 44 Native Battalions of Infai^ryi 
a gtaiid Garrison to each* Division, of which six at least would 
r^tured, and, in addition also to Lucknow and Agi^ 
more European and six Native Battalions wopld be 'necessaaj^jj^ 
But aialready stated, the Brigade at the l^residenc¥ 
quire three European Regiments, being in fact a referV^ 
gad^ on one of the bases of operatibns; In like manner the 
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portance of Allahabad would render it necessary to Ifercngthcn 
tliat Biigacl^ with a second European Hegiraent, and a similarly 
strong Brigade for the frontier, not immediately in advance in 
the, Peshawar valley, but in reserve at the healthy station of 
]^wul Pindeo, these reinforcements would add four European 
ilegiments to the establishment, and with six European Regi- 
ments in general reserve in the Hills, would give a total of 40 
Regiments of European and 50 Battalions of Native Infantry. 
To tills force must be added the Irregular or Local Corps for 
ihe Trans-Indus frontier, the Eastern ihoviiices of As^ain, Ar- 
rakan, &c., and for Chota Nagpore, Oude, Bundelluitid and 
Hurrianah, as also Goorkah Battalions . for the Hill Brigades ; 
these altogether cannot be calculated at loss than 30 Batta- 
lions; mating .a tot»al of 40 European and 80 Native Battalions 
regular aiid irregular, or 3(),000 European and 57,600 Native 
infantry, being in the exact, proportion of 5 to 8, Of Cavalry 
a]|lowing tw'O entire Brigades, each of a Regiment, of 4 Squa- « 
dronsi of Europeans and. the sainb of Native Cavalry, to be 
placed on the main line of couim unications, viz,, at Cawnpore 
wd Umballah ; the latter to be ultimately removed to or con- 
nected with the line of railway between Delhi and Lahore ; 
giving a Squadron of* European and two of Native Cavalry to 
all the’ other Brigades and demi-Brigadcs when that ami can 
be used with effect, or when not in immediate vicinity of a Ca- 
valry Brigade, with a double complement at Pcshawur or Novv- 
shera whichever may bo decide^ on as the chief frontier sta- 
tion, and with 3 Squadrons of each at Gwalior, and 3 Native 
Regiments attached to the Irregular force, the total r<3- 
quired, will be 36 Squadrons of 9 Regiments of' Euro- 
, pean, and double that proportion of Native Cavalry. As re- 
the Artillery, a Battery of Horse Artillery would be requir- 
„gd for each Division of the Army at least one to each Cavalry 
; Brigade, two broken up with moveable columns in Oude and 
Central India, and at least two in general reserve^ making a total 
of 12* . Of Field and Garrison Batteries, an average of dne of 
each wonld be required for each of tlic 22 Brigade^ one for 
esbch of the 8 great Garrisons, and 2 in general reserve, making 
a total of 32 of each. Lastly the number of S^(lper and Miner 
Comjlianies couM not be estimated at less than 8, forming one 
Battalion an^ giving an average of one per Division and two in 

proposed distribution of this force our readers will Jie 
form ^ bett^ idea from the following statement, which 
indicate the principle adopted, although we do 
.-'Submit it as representing the mosft perfect or 
' It will ,be observed however that 
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every station therein proposed, is* at present occupied or lias 
generally been held by an equally strong or stronger force, 
though not always with the* same proportion of Europeans, wjjfcb 
the exception of the neighbourhood of llajmahal. A glance at^ 
the map will show the strategic importance of this position, at 
the elbow of tlie Ganges, and at the point where the E. I, RaiU* 
way strikes the river. Kajmahal itself is too unhealthy for a 
European ‘military station, but a little above, nearer Colgong, 
about Putterghatta, an eligible site might be obtained, well rais- 
ed with ro(5ky soil, and comparatively free from jungle, com- 
manding the river opposite to Carragola Ghat, from whence 
* roads diverge towards Tirhoot, Eastern Bengal and Darjee- 
ling. Sooner or later a Military position must be established in 
that quarter, if only for the protection of the railway property. 
Government stores, and commercial produce that must ultim^Ue- 
ly be accumulated there, and whilst the subject of locating 
proposed force is under consideration, it might as well be taken 
up at once, whilst ground is available, ilurreekee, it will also 
be observed, is coupled with Ferozepore, under the beilief that 
the former is the point at which the railway to Lahore must 
cross, and consequently that all the establishments at Perozer 
poiT. will be moved thither; it being also much the better strate- 
gic position, — below the junction of the Beas with the Sutlej- 
With the railway crossing at that point, it would become the 
key of the Punjab. It will also be observed that the demi- 
Brigades in Centfal India, mindelkund, Oude, Goruckpore and 
Segowlie, Futtehgurh, and the Punjab, have all got a full Bri- 
gade proportion of Cavalry so as to render them efficient as 
light moveable columns. When a Itegiment is divided between 
two stations, 6 Companies might be established at the Head 
Quarters, and 4 detached, but for the fortified post where the 
latter would be stationed, 2 Companies might also be detached 
from the Hoad Quarter Brigade of the Division, Veteriaa 
Cothpanies might be located there 
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The total force for Bengal would then consist of 

40 Regiments of European Infantry, 36,000 

9' „ European Cavalry, ^ 5,400 

2 Brigades Horse Artillery, 2,100 

8 Brigades Foot Artillery, 8,320 

8 Detachments of Sappers, ... 240 


Total Europeans^ 52,080 


50 Battalions of Regular Native Infantry, ... 36,000 

30 , „ IiTcgular ... 21 #600 

18 Regiments of Irregular Cavalry, ... ... 10,800 

• 6 Batteries of Native ArtiIIci*y, ... ... ... <800 

76 Details of Gun Lascars, 1,140 

8 Companies of Miners,... 800 


71,240 

A force of the foregoing strength and composition, located on 
principle above proposed, with its base on the, seaboard, a 
strong reserve force in the rear of its most exposed frontier, all its 
xhaitt stations in communication with each othei’, either by rail, 
Wv^r or good military roads, would, we conceive, bo fully equal 
to uny exigencies likely to arise. At the same time, that it is 
not, unnecessarily numerous will be sufficiently, evident by a 
comparison with the force stationed in the same localities prior 
to tile Mutiny, which, though weaker in Europeans, was much 
imore formidable in its native portion ; and also by a reference 
,to the suggestions laid before the Commission by those in a posi- 
tion to offer sound opinions, and who have gone into the eubjcct 
in aUy degree of detail. 

: Thus, for instance, for the Bengal Presidency alone 
The OcjjiMissiONEUS recommend an average of about 50,000 
r ’ Ewopeaus and 100,000 Natives. * 

' General recommends 45 R>eghnents of Eu- 

Yopeqn and 60 of Native Infantry. 13 of European Caval- 
ry, besides Natives, and 13^ Brigades or 78 Batteries and 
26 Reserve Companies of Artillery. 

^ I-*6bd ELniNBOROUGii, a^gests in round numbers, 50 Begi*^ 
meats of European Infantry, and 25 of Csv^lry^ besidW 
' Artillery and Natives. ■ 

^ Bmcn, Military Seeretaxy, recommends 68 

J of Native Infantry ; 21 qf 

i of Native Cavalry ? 12 Horse and 65 FieM 

Artillery with 15 Reserve Gompanie8. • ' 

Chief of the'Staiff, prteosoe 
and;^'0f Natiye Infnhtry3^''l;2 
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lipginients of European and 12 of Native Cavalry j44 
tci*ies of Horse and JJjield Artillery with 30 lieserve .Cpin- 
panies. 

Coi.ONEi. Mayhew, the Adjutant General of the 'Army, 
commends in round numbers 40,000 Infantry, 8006 Cayal* 
ry and 10,000 Artillery all Europeans, with 60,000 Native 
Infantry and Cavalry. 

Major General Tucker, formerly Adjutant General^ pro- 
poses a force of from 40,000 to 50,0()() Europeans, includ- 
ing 5,000 Eight Horse, and from 80,000 to 100,000 Native 
Troops. 

The Punjab Committee recommend 54,000 Europeans and 
136,000 Natives of sox'ts. 

Major General S. Cotton, suggests 40,000 European 
and 60,000 Native Infantry, exclusive of other arms. 

Major General Hmi Harry Smith, recommends a force 
of 35 European and ^60 Native liegimcnts of Infantry, 8 
Eurojiean and 30 Native Regiments of Cavalry, 20 Bat- 
teries of Horse and 47 of Field Artillery exclusive of Siegi, 
^Garrison, and Reserve Companies. 

Major General MontgomekiR, proposes an establishment 
of 27,000 Euroi)ean and 80,000 Native Infantry ; 3000 Eu- 
ropean and 12,000 Native Cavalry, 6000 European and 
2600 Native Artillery, 300 European and 1000 Native 
Sappers. 

CojA)NKL BtjiiLTON, recoinmeuds 40 Reginjents of Europeati 
Infantry, 12 of Cavalry, and 10,000 Artillery, with 24,000 
Native Cavalry and 40,000 Native Infantry. 

Thus it will be evident that, whatever may be the defects p£ 
our scheme, judged by the most competent authorities on t&e 
subject, wc have not over-estimated the amount of force re- 
quired. . . \ 

Our plan, however, although considerably below thfe numerical, 
average of the above recommendations, represents tolerably fair- 
ly tlie mean of tlie different proportions suggCfeted for Europeans 
and Natives. 

The quota of troops we would propose to allot to Madrs^ is : 
based to a considerable extent jn the recommendations given . 
by Lord Harris, the late (Governor, and Sir Patrick Grant, tJie 
Commander- in-Ohief,’ with a slight increase to the European and; 
a considerable decrease in the native portion of the force. The, 
principle followed should be similar to that adopted in 
ceding statement of the proposed allotment of -the BeUga^foroifei^^ 
except tjiat a larger pijiportion of natives s^uld ho ^ 
for tha Madras Brigades, of which one-half , should 
vided -iiitQ d«'*nb-Brigades/or vtith -duly', a 
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Companies of Europeans to one aud a half or two Regiments of 
Native Infantry'; the Cavalry shouldjbe somewhat more massed 
together, and the proportion of Native Cavalry smaller ; but-then 
it must be taken into consideration that a large and efficient irreg* 
ular forfie of both Infantry and Cavalry, Is still in existence, 
and with reference to political conditions and to the good service 
rendered by a portion of that force during the late Mutiny, we 
infer |lmt it will maintained. The Artillery portion, however, 

< might advantageously be allowed to die out ; of course we al- 
lude to the Hyderabad Contingent, composed of 4 Regiments of 
Cavalry and 6 &f Infantry. The Madras Army at present is 
* organized on a somewhat extravagant scale, in five permanent 
Divisions with four Field, District or Subsidiary Forces. For 
the pro|)osed allotment, lour Divisions would be amply sufficient, 
and these are clearly marked out by natural and political land- 
marks. ' " 

The establishment proposed by Lord Harris for the Mad- 
ras Presidency oonsists of. 14 Regiments of European Infan- 
4 of Cavalry, and 36 Batteries of Horse and Foot Artillery, 
Field and Reserve, with a Native force as at present. Sir Patrick 
Grant suggests only 13 Regiments of Infantry, 3 of Cavalry 
and 43 Batteries of Artillery, Horse, Field and Reserve, but he 
would increase the Native force. The Governor General sug- 
gests 12 Regiments of Infantry, 3 of Cavalry and 48 Batteries 
of ArtilleryKif all sorts. 

The allotment jwew'^ould propose for Bombay, based on thasamc 
^ Principles as those which regulated the proposed establishment of 
Madras, will be shewn in the following statement. As at Calcut- 
ta^ at Kurrachee, we would have a complete European Bri- 
giuJe of 3 Regiments of Infantry with Artillery, Available for ser- 
vice whenever required ; this Brigade by the aid of Steamers might 
. in a day or two bq thrown on any part of the West coast of uie 
Dehhan, between Surat an^ Bom^y, or in a short time convey- 
ed to Aden, Persia or Egypt if required. The two spare Com- 
panies for each Regiment w^ould suffice for the> Garrison 
of Kurradhee, when "the Brigade was withdrawn, and generally 
might spat^ two Companies for the Citadel at Hydra^d. 
'The climaite of Kurrachee i^salubriotis and well-suited to fhe 
Euioptm; v but lorage is scarce, so that any large 

fqiee of pavalry could not be located there except at heavy ex- 
peuae^ GeneraUaeob was so strofigly impressed wjith Its 
advantages m a stiAtegie, political and sanatory point of vie^,^ 
; that iie recommended maihteimnce of 10,^00 

" ^ i^popa there^ > in the loc^ioiir of the reminder of 

for this /Pjrnside'uey * ; 

the , of ^8it- 
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H. Somerset, Colonel Oi'cen, the Adjutant General, ‘ahd Sir 
Bartle Frere. 4 , . 
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The estabUsfaraenjt proposed by Loi-d Elphinstone is 9 
inehts .of Infantry, 2 of Cavalry, 24 Batteries of Artillery of 
sprts, a. Company of Sappers, and 3 Companies of African Ai*^l> 
le^y, with a Native force of 25 Ilegular Regiments of Infhatryv. 
9. of . irregular Cavalry and 5 Companies of Sappers^ besides; 
Ixr^ular Xnfaatry, FoUce and the Marine Battalion. > ' ' 
.Sir Henry Somerset recommends 15 Be^ments of ZQfantr3i4 
3; of CBTsiry, 3^ BatteUoaa of Artillery of eorts^n'BattaliiOkJsil 
5P0 Sappen. imd a Cmnpany of 800 Tnail^ 

pi^ns, t^at|r3^,Bogi9>aateoi N9tive.IaffmLtiy,<3 
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a Batt&lion of Native Sappers. Bat he oalonlates in this j)ra- 
porfiori for the permanent occupation of Rajpootana, Meywar 
and Maiva by the Bom hay Army, which we have suggested— 
and we think not 'without good reason — should revert to the 
Bengal force. • ^ * 

Colonel Green proposes an establishment of 16 Regiments of 
European Infantry, 4 of Cavalry, and 32 Batteries of Artillery, 

4 Companies of Sappers, with a Native force of 30 Regiments 
of Infantry and 6 of Cavalry, with 12 Companies of Sappers, but his 
scheme is also based on the idea that Central India would re- 
main with the Bombay Army. 

Sir Bartlfi ^iSTrerc’s scheme is the most moderate of all, being 
confined to 8,500 European Infantry, 500 Cavalry and 3,500 
Artillery; with 28,800 Native Infantry, 7500 Native Cavalry, 
700 Artillery and 600 Sappers. 

Our plan represents an average of the proposed European es- 
tablishments, but a reduction of the Native force beyond all the • 
other plans. 

The next consideration is the proportion of Ijine and Local 
troops lo be allotted to each Presidency ; and this must depend 
chiefly on the proportion of Regular Native . Infantry Battalions 
allotted to each, with the general necessity for a larger propor- 
tion of Europeans in the Bengal Army than at the other Pre- 
sidencies. ^ m 

In Bengal it is proposed to maintain 50 Battalions of Native 
Infantry, which, absorbing 50 existing Cadres of officers, would 
leave 30 Cadres available for 15 European Regiments, or a 
proportion of 3 European to 10 Native Battalions, To com- 
plete the complement of 40 European Regiments, 25 Line Corps 
w^d be required for Bengal, giving the relatJife proportions of 

5 ^ 3. 30 Irregular or Local Battdiona must be added chiefly 
fpr frontier duties* - 

; Ipf; Cavalry there are 9 Regiments required ; of this number 5 
Local: Corps already exist. But of the 5 Royal Regiments pro- 
Ijos^ Tor m India, if one is assigned to each of the Presidencies 
of Madraband Bombay, there will only remain 3 for Bengal, /oir 
; Presidency one more Regiment is still required. Bat at 
ilMadr^ there is a surplus proportion of this arm in the local force, 
or Cadres of officers might be tmnsferred at^ce 
to regulate the proportion and complete the wants of 
t This measure, which has been already 

IShSjb? more than once, could complete the establish^* 

for Bengal. The proportionlof 2 Natives to onb 
of Irregulair Cavalry requWte, 
troop-tdo maayi-;-’The''e!3feisting' 12 
Local converted into 8 Brigades on the 
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* 

Royal syrttciu, together with 2 Royal IJrigades, would furnish 
the requircuiontrt of that arm. A RMtalion of 8 Companies of 
Sappers ami Miners would couqdete the required establiiahraent. 
At Madras 41 l{attuliou^ of Xative Infaulrv, as proposed, 
w^oidd k*a\o J4 Cadres t)f' olliccrs a\ai!al>k‘ lor 7 European Re- 
giiiKMils ; to whieh latter 7 Line HegiinentR would ha\e to be add- 
ed toeomplete (ho proposed ostablj^linnMjt of 1 1. 

Of ()a\nlry the (> Cadres <»1 olUeerb remaining after the transfer 
of 2 to lieugal, would mjIUcc for#l Reguiients of European 
Light Horse, whieh with one of Dragoon^ would gi>e the total 
of 4 propo-ied. 'Tiie fact of the Hyderabad Contingent with 
Jiegimeiita of Native Cavaliy being so inliinalely mixed up with 
the ioree ol the l^resideney, would render the full eoui- 

plemeut of Irregular Cavahy unlleee^^ary and it might be reduc- 
ed from 8 to (> ik*glim‘nt-*, giving tin* Miiplus to llombay, where 
this arm would be imne re({iurcd. For the >^111110 r»‘ason, the 
-• prop<)vlion of Jriegnlar Intaiury need not be large ; 4 liattalions 
would buliit 0, leaving (> availalde for liomhay. 

1'lie 7 Madras and the o Komli.iy Battalions iniglit be orga- 
nized as 8 Bngadis 4 for M.ulia*- ami 0 lor Bombay, being coui- 
poftcd of otlicers exclusively Ik I mging to their respective Ib*e- 
sivlcneios, the oth Brigade for iMadi as hting t*omiK)s(‘d of Mad- 
ras and Bombay Dili 'eis i i the rcq)L(*livt‘ pioportioub of 2 to 1. 
A Battalion ol fJ C omjiaiues of Hn])j>er> and 4 Battenh^s of Na- 
tivcPArtillery would eompietc the ebublic^hment required for 
Miulrab. 

The Bombay eoinj>h*ment of 26 Native Battalions of Infintry, 
with the Marine Battalion fully olheercd as j)H>})Oscd, would ah- 
horl) 27 Cadres of'ollieeM, leaving 8 available for 4 Local Eu- < 
rojieau Regiments. 0 Line Rc'giinents would be re([uirQd in ad- 
dition to complete the suggested coinpleincnt t»f Europeans, 
ami 6 Local or Inegular Ucginicnts would bo also available. 

t.)f Cavalry the 3 e\i«'ling Native Kigimcnts would furnish 3. 
Cadres of ofliccra, and a iomth Cadre — the only iiicTease re- 
quiied by the propoc^ed arrangemenlb-— iniulit be (cum cd from, 
the whole of that aim at the tiirce Prcbideiicicb : tlfn vvOnhl com- 
plete the quota for 2 European Regiments, and a Dr^oon, Ifo- 
giinent would have to be added, 8 Regiments of Xrregnlai^B 
would also bo available. 

The Artillrty arrangement has been already suggested, ta 
which a Battalion of Ro>al Artillery would be added. 2 CotU- 
pauies of Native Artillery and 4 of Sapjicrs would complete 
the proposed Cfatablishment. • 

The proposed alluimciit and proportions at the sever al^Pr®- 
' sidencies will be seen at a glance in the following Abjftuct: 


Sen RM HER, IS.'tO. 
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Numerically tlio Abstract will- stand as follows : 
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Another important question as regards the organization of ihe 
Native portion of the force, winch — though not put before the 
Commission as a sj)ecial subject of report, — was fully entered 
into in the evidence taken, is in its extended sense, whether it is 
better that Native Corps should be homogeneous as to race, 
tribe or caste, and raised in and recruited from particular dis* 
tricts, or whether they should be composed of different races or 
castes and recruited from a wider area without reference to any 
special locality. On this point opinions differ widely, and it 
appears to be one of several instances in which the adoption of 
one peremptory rule for the whole army would be very objec- 
tionable. Were there no antecedents or existing arrangements 
to be considered, we. should look upon the plan of homogeneous 
corps as decidedly the best, provided these were of different races 
and no one class of Regiments in marked numerical preponde- 
’ ranee. Corps thus constituted could not combine more than the 
most composite bodies have done under the old system* and the 
combinati6n of a few such Corps, isolated and separated in creed, : 
and interests from the rest of the force, would be compara-^ 
tively harmless. On this system, if neceasar;^, race could be 
more cffectuallj’ pitted against race, the grand principle otDivids 
et Impera could be more easily and completely carried out, and 
general combination would be much less probable or feasible 
tkan in an army composed of similarly constilruted composite^ 

Raiments. * . 1--".' 

Homogeneous Regiments raised from particular districts an^; ? 
with a certain IjocS character would possess more ':i 
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\ corps anfl iiitetnal harmony than could be expected from compo- 
site bodies, the Corps would naturally become to A greater ex- 
tent the home of the men, and the service rendered more popu- 
lar an8 desirable. Lastly, it would admit of the introduction of 
. a system of messing which, on servij;? at least, would be highly 
' beneficial, a. sad loss of time resulting from the existing system 
of individual cooking, or even precrarious messing in small groups. 

But with all these advantages attached to the system, we 
sho*uld doubt the prudence of adopting it generally throughout 
the army, were such a measure practicable, which it is not at 
present. The existing armies of Madras and Iloinbay are and 
always have been composed of com])osite Regiments, with tlic 
area of the whole Doklian for their recruiting guards, and any 
extensive or sudden change in this respect might be attended 
with much inconvenience, and be received with dislike or sus- 
picion. In the new Bengal Army, however, such a system 
might be introduced to a certain extent with considerable advan- 
tage ; the force consisting of about one- half homogeneous and 
the other half comjiosite Battalions. In the latter moreover a 
proportion might consist experimentally of composite Regiments, 
^ibmposed of homogeneous Companies, as an experiment : this 
plan has been tried in the Guide Corps and to a certain extent 
in some of the Punjab Regiments, and undoubtedly has some 
Advantages ; but on the w'hole we look ujion the purely homogune* 
OU8 or entirely coinposite corps as preferable. Still, as observed by 
the Punjab Committee, there is an advantage in a variety of 
systems, and on this ground we would suggest a few corps being 
org^anized on this system. 

under these circumstances we would suggest that of the 50 
Native Regular Battalions proposed for Jiengal, 8 should be 
espclusively composed of Sikhs, 8 of Mahomedans, and 8 of 
’Hindus. 8 to bo composite Battalions, with homogeneous Gom- 
p^nies, and 18 perfectly composite Battalions, but with no class 
greatly preponderating. Amongst the several homogeneous Corps 
of the same faith, differences might still e^istj for instance ^tbe 
d Mahomedaii Corps might comprise two Trans-lndps Soonee 
and two Sbeah — Belooch and Kuzilburh — Battalions, with one of 
liohghurs ; the Sikh Battalions might include one or two Muz- 
^ ib^e and one Malwah Sikh Battalion; of the 8 Hindu Battalions 
One might be com]posed of Rahtore Rajpoots, 2 of Oude Rajpoots, 
D^rahs, T of Bundeelahs, 1 of Goojurs, and.2 of J&ts* In 
Corps, one^fourth might be composed^ofMAhomedana, 
Rajpoots, one-foUrth low caste Hindoos as Ah^ers, 
&c., and the remaining fourth, according to locality 
of 'Sikhs, 'Bbeels, 

proe'tirahle, NativO' 'CJhr&tlauti ‘hut 
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only one of these classeB in a Regiment, so tJmt no one 
sliould either preponderate or be in a minority. No Brahmins to 
be adinitted into the scrvme, and no degraded classes, the em* 
ploymcnt of which would conduce towards bringing the seryiee 
into di8rei)ute. • r 

With a fon^.e so great!/ reduced in numbers as that now 
posed, a much better eelcclion of recruits might be obtained ' ' 
than was formerly the case, and it would be the fault of the 
('onunanding otiicere if any men were wanting in physical quail* 
fication for the service, 

I'o Vender military employment more desirable, and also to 
obtain a surer hold upon the men through the medium of their 
families and homes, every Corps might have permanent Head 
Quarters, with a space of ground assigned for the erection of 
houses for the men’s families ; and to induce the latter to settle 
there — but ever to ao-company the Batljilion on the march— ^ the 
periodical rclici’s might l^e so arranged tlnit every fourth turn , 
might bring each Battalion back to its own Head Quarters. 
Tliis arrangement would farther be facilitated by forming Regi- 
ments of two Battalions, raised, if not both of the same cla^ssj,, at 
least from the same locality. There would be other advantages 
attendant on this measure as regards the European olBcers, who 
would thus be brought more into Assimilation wdth the establish- 
ment of European Kegimeuts, and a better arrangement qf ab- 
sentees would be thus obtained. 

Of the Irregular Infantry a certain proportion, including 6 
Goorkha, 2 Bhecl, 1 Mug, 1 Mliair, and also probably 1 Bun- 
deelah and I Passec Battalions, wonhl be iicc^sarily homogene- 
ous, but the remainder all composite. 

The Irregular Cavalry like the Infantry might be partly ho- 
mogeneous and partly composite. 

The recent order disbanding the remaining fragments of the 
majority of the regular Regiments that were more or less 
cated in the Mutiny has left only 10 Battalions existing; thfese 
with the Kelat-i-Gbilzie and Shokawattic Battalions^ might form 
the foundation of the 18 composite Battalions; winch might be 
completed from the Regifcents of Loodiana and Porozepofe,,the^ . 
4 Sikh, 24 Punjab and 2 Gwalior Regiments, which would elao, 
form the foundation^for the remaining 32 Battalions required ; 
selection being made with reference to race and locality,., 
all men physically or by character unfitted for the service feeing ; 
discharged. As these Battalions were formed, the yarioue 1 ^ 67 ^ ' ^ 
vies m^ht be got rid of, by discharge or Absorption ;! 

J^olice Of the Irregular Corps, 6 at least shpulcl bo,^§Oj>^,^ ? 

khas with their Hea(l Quarters in the ,HiUs,for 

.'the ^66th< Regiment^ 3 Native 
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the requisite nucleus exists, at*<l inrobnh^ a sufficient 
Strength, only requiring weeding and adjmtihent. 6 more Bat- 
, uUons would be required for the Trans^IndttB frontier, which 
might' be selected from the Punjab Corps formerly performings 
this duty ; these to be all composite ; 6 woiAl be w^anted for the 
SfifUth Eastern frontier including Sylhet, Arrakan, Dac- 

oa>vCh!ttagong, &c. Tliese, wdth the exception of tiie Slug 
Battalion in Ai'rakan, might all be composite, and 4 already ex* 
isk 6 more Battalions would be required for Central India, of 
. which 2 Bheel and 1 Mhair Batfalions exist, and 6 more would 
be requisite for Oude, Chota Nagpore and Ilurriana. 

For the proposed Ileglnieiits of Irregular Cavahy, 7 of the 
old establishment remain which, with the 5 Sikh Kogiments, 
3 of llodson’s Horse, the 2 Mahratta #Bogimcnts and the 
Moultauee, K<>hilk]iund, Allexander’s, Meade’s and May lie’s 
Horse, would complete the establishment required. 

The Punjab Artillery Companies ^including the Peshawur 
and Huzara Mountain Trains with the Assam Company would 
form the G Native Batteries rccpiircd. 

At Madras the first measure requisite is to stop recruiting, 
and to reduce the Ileginumts to the required strength. Of the 
existing 52 Battalions, 44 -would remain as Regulars and 4 might 
be counted into Irregulars, leaving 4 to bo absorbed. All the 
Ilindustanee^, about 3000 in number, miglit advautagconsly be 
discharged or transferred to Bengal. As an experiment, of the 
44 Regular BattalioJis 4 might be rendered liomogonoous, 4 
composite with homogeneous Compauio.^ and 36 retained entire- 
ly composite, as atd>resent. 

Of the proposed G Irregular Cavalry Corps, the existing 
X*ight Cavalry and Beatson’s Horse would sutilce to complete 
the required establislnnent. The former might be gradually 
^^hyerted by giving them an Irregular uniform and equipment 
ipk first instance, and when the formation of the European 
Cavalry was sufiS^ciently advanced, they might be. converted en- 
into^ Irregulars, being liberally dealt with, retaining 
their existing claims "to pension, and receiving the available 
horses at a low value, payable by gr#iual deduction from their 
increased pay. 

;,xThe existing Madras Golundax Battalion would more than 
fiwr the 4 Native Batteries proposed to be retained, 
tv, At Bombay in like manner recruiting might be stopped at 
dtiee* and the Hindustanees amounting to about 1^,000 got rid 
^ by transfer or •discharge. Of the 29 existing Battalions of 
ln;|antry!,.,26;g--the original complement— would be required for 
giC nevr . estahlislimjnt^ whilst the Irregukr Battalions would 

of the'2'Regiihehts'of 4r*is<^'s'RJflei;* 
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the Ivandei!<h >Bheel ; Corps, the Sawunt ^^arree and the 
Legion. The Belooch Battalions might be incorporated^3 jih 
the Bombay and 1 in the Bengal Bcguhir Corps; For th© d • 
Jlegiments of Cavalry proposed for Bombay, there are availa^ 
ble the 3 llogirnenfes of Sind Horse, the Foona, Guzerat and 
Jlaiiratta Horse, with the three existing liegiments of Light 
Cavalry, which on their conversion should meet the same liberal 
treatment as suggested in the case of the Madras .Chivalry. 

The Artillery could of course be supplied from the existing 
Goiundaz Battalion, any efficient surplus from tiiis body or from 
the JMsidrus GoIuikUiz, to have the oj)tion of transfer to the Ift-' 
fan try, 

# The Sepoys in the Madras and Bombay Armies, and those 
of the Bengal Army whom it has. been decided to retain, would 
be entitled to retain all the advantages they Jilrcady possess in 
regard to length of service, pay aud pension; but every man 
enteriug hereafter should be enlisted for ten years, subject to 
ve-enUstmeut, as a lavour~not as a right, for a second period of 
ten years, and again for a third similar period if physically per- 
fectly tit for acli\c service ; after which the fact of thirty years* 
good service should entitle hini to pension ; but no other retiring 
penaiona to be granted except for wounds recei\ed on service. 
Ail sliould be enlisted for general service. ^ 

Although due considerarion should be iavai'iably shown to- 
wards the religious feelings of tlu5 Aativc Army, caste should 
bb ignored wherever it interfered with cluty^ , To prevent any 
inisconception on this point, no recruit should b(j admitted into 
the service unless prci)ared in presence of the Jhittaliou to drink 
from a Bheesteo's mussuck, to cook and eat his* food wdth clothes* 
aud accoutrements on, aud to handle spade and pickaxe in. dig-, 
giug a trench. The Articles of War for the Native Army sliouid' 
be revised and eiuii)lilied. the code of disci[diiic rendered more- 
strict, and ih'e fullest peuinties not only awarded but carried out 
ill the cases of mutiny, combination or desertion. 

But above all, — and on this measure tho efficiency of the- 
future Native Army must chiefly dcpciSd, — the power of the'^ 
Kuropeaii officers in Native Corps must be. increased, that of tho 
Commanding officers being largely extended, TJie native 
dicr can omy be ruled by the fear of punishment and the hope' 
of reward. For a Commanding officer powerless to confer either' 
the one oi; the other, he has neither re9[)cct or regard. In 
mer days deep ^’espect, implieft. obedience xtnd sincere devotion 
to his officers, were the characteristic featured of the sepoy^, buV^ 
in those days the Commanding ofiicer was nearly i^bsolutsf he^ 
could flog or discharge, as he could also piMimote. any bd:; 
was th^ Malik, the Chief of the mthtary bodyv wk)'i<^ke4#^ 
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to him ijidae fo^ reward or ptiBiateeirt. We have 
fjijip ' ieaisoii to believe that this power was gelierally abused, but 
. system was suitable and that it worked ad- 

' . thlti^bly* As the European and ceutrali^ting systems were gra- 
introduced, the power of the Commanding officer passed 
aivay, and with it the respect and regard of the men. We no 
^loiiger heard of the sepoy exposing* liis own life to shield his 
'/officer from the chance of injury, or of the Js^ative Commission- 
ed officers of the highest castes l)eanng the body of their de- 
obAsed .Commander to the grave, which was common enough in 
the oMen days of the Bengal Army. 

Eet the old pmvers be restored, <lo away entirely with Regimen- 


tal Courts Martial in Native corps^ hut assign to the Cominaniit* 
ihg officer the full punitive powers heretofore exercised by that 
tribunal. Give the Commanding officer power to discharge any 
, man under 10 years’ service, without further reference or ap- 
peal, only forwarding *a statement to ^lead Quarters of the rea- 
sons for such anreasure; the ditjcharge of men above ten years^ 
'service ro(piiring only the sanction of the officer commanding 
, An Bidgade, and if above 20 years’ service or a non- com mis* 
• A>n^d officer, that of the General officer commanding the Divi- 
'/ Afon. Let him have the entire .eonm>l of promotion and degrada- 
/-itbn 'of grades below that of Nfative Commissioned Officer, 

. ‘And for and in those grades let his recommendations meet due 


attention from Head Quarters. 

V If such powers were not abused in former clays, there is less 
:<N|^babilit)’' ol^sueh occurring now, wdien a higher tone of mora- 
; ^iy add a clearer sense of' right and wrong pervade the class of 
Simpean commissioned officers. The chances would be fur- 
Reduced by a careful selection of Commanding officers, and 
summary removal from command of those who maiiifest- 
incapacity or displayed evident injustice. 
fl - ' Aliother important question remainifor consideration, and that 
best mode of pro^ iding for the Staff duties of the anny, 
; ineftiding the appointments to Irregular corps and to Political 
dd pth^r Civil employ. ^ This question is intimately mixed up 
:lj#Uh Aat of the requisite permanent eslablL-hments for Regu- 


’ : "^6 aire not of those who woxild advocate the formation of a 
tfeparate ptaflF Corps which we firmly believe must involve con- 
S^hiye and unnecessary expense witfi very great iDConve> 
#i^nc6 and dissatisfaction. Keitlier are wc ofthose who consi- 
t^t the employment of Regiinontal officers on Staffer €i- 
vi^'»ej«|)loy .is objectionable, providing that the efficiency of Re'* 
»ot impaired by their absojice, or in other words if the 
6f officers sufficiont to me(^t this draiu; The 
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an oGi’cer better fitted for ultimate command 5 empIoyuacuife;Wtii|c:i 
Irregular corps gives the j,unior officers earlier chances 
pendent charge and accustoms them to responsibility ; man|f:%|| j 
the duties connected with the Department of Public Work# 
not bad training for the lirofessional duties in the field, and 
lievenue Survey and Politicar Department afford opporttini^ilii^;' 
of acquiring a knowledge of the country and people that may 
be invaluable in after life. Moreover, an army is ail tlje better*, 
for having prizes to offer as stimulants to study and preparation, 
Wc admit that injury has been inflicted on the service by 4^ 
nudiug Kegiiiicuts of officers for Staff situations, and also that . , 
ill many cases the general craving for Staff employ created. a. 
distaste for liegimciital duty, but not with the best mem 
Taken altogether we firmly l)elicve that on the old system th^ - 
advantages counterbalanced the c\ils, and that much of the lalU 
ter might be obviated or remedied. • ' . : 

The simplest plan, it ^Ippears to us, would l>e to fix the mir 
nimuni establishmcut requisite for Regimental duty in botlt/ 
ICuropean and Jv alive Corps, allowing a margin for absentees on 
furlough and teuiporavily detached duties ; and tlien, if any qfiir 
eer of that establishment was appointed to. the permanent Sfcafti ^ 
civil or military, let him be seconded at once, hl$ name botru^ 
on the Regimental Rolls as Superiumierary, and a promotion/, 
made in his place. On vacating his appointment — by promo*?/ 
tion to a liigher grade — he would return to his corps taking up - 
the liigher stop; if under other circumstances, he would bo ^V 
supernumerary with ths Jitgiment until some other officer of /, 
the same grade got au appointment, or a casualty occurred*/! 
There might bo some objection to carrying out this^ arran^Q*-v 
mealt amongst the Field otficers, as the seconding a junior . Majoif, 
might give undue promotion in particular corps; but in 
grades of Captain and Subaltern the arrangement would, 
think, answer admirably. * ^ 

We have already proposed to form European ReginiCnts. oSp, 
10 Companies, and Native liegimont& of 2 Battalions 
16 Companies, by doubling up two existing Cadres of 
‘This plan would give — exclusive of the Colonels— 2 Lieuteg;' 
nant Colonels, 2 Majors, 14 Captains, 22 Lieutenants and, jCfe 
, Ensigns per Regiment. Now for a European Regimept of 
Companies, allowing for a depot in England and another 
India, 2 Lieutenant Colonels, 2 Majors, 12 Captains, 24 Emu|;||-'; 
Hants and 12 Ensigns would be quite sufficient, affording 4 
per Company, which ouglxt to give sufficient margin for 
mental ^?tatf and absentee^, . * 

, In like mmnot for. a Native?, ^.Begiment of 2 

38ii9. •* 
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\4fficers with' 10 Ci^ptains and'SO Lieiit^naats would be 


; dilo wing a Commanaant^ second in Gonimand, *2 Staff 
ond OflSicer per Compuny to each Battalion, with 5 to spfre 
#or absentees. To the Native llegiments no Ensigns should bo 
iatiached ; all officers of that grade doing duty with the Euro- 
Begiments, whence, as vacancies occurred in either Euro- 
!pean or Native Regiments, the senior Ensigns should be pro- 
il^oted provided they had passed a prescribed examination, not 
only in their drills and exercises, but in a knowledge of the du- 
ties of a Co’mpany either European or Native, with a moderate 
acquaintance with at least one language. 

In like manner a European Cavalry Kcgiinent might consist 
of 2 Lieutenant Colonels, 2 Majors, 10 Captains and 20 Lieute- 
nants, that complement being sufficient for 8 Regimental and 2 
Depot Troops, allcwtng four Commandants, second in Com- 
mand, Regimental Stafi", and 4 Officers per Squadron, with ^ 
liberal margin for absentees. It is not proposed to allow infuturQ 
any^Cornets to the Cavalry, under fne impression that it* would 
be afar better arrangement if, instead of appointments for this 
branch being made direct at home without reference to special 
qualification or fitness, all vacancies were filled up by selec- 
tion from amongst the junior Lieutenants of the other branches, 
or from the senior Ensigns of the Infantry ; none being admis- 
sible who could no£ pass a satisfactory ordeal in riding and 
swordsmanship as well as in the other branches requisite for 
promotion to a Licutenantcy. This arrangement would at any rate 
insure physical efficiency ; and a similar test, with the addition 
of a tolerable knowledge of the languages, should be imperative 
for entrance into the Irregular Cavalry also. 

These reduced establishments would afford a .considerable 


body of Officers, Captains and Subalterns for the Staff and for 
Omploymeut -with Irregular Corps. 
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The following statement will shew the numbete avunahji^ 'ai ![ 
the sev(?ral Presidencies :< — 
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The Cavalry establishments of the three Preshlencies will be 
better calculated together, as they would rcfjuiro a •certain 
amount of amalgamation to carry out the proposed scheme. ^ 


Presenl 

Establish- 

ment 

Grades. 

A 

Europrau 

llcgiments. 

1 Surplus. 

t 

1 

1 

i . . . i 

Deficieii' 

cy. 

21 

Colonek 

' 

le 1 

10 

• *. 

21 

Lieut. Colonels. 

22 1 

i 

i 

... 

1 

21 

Majors. 

1 

22 1 

1 

... 

1 

147 

Captains. 

iia ^ ; 

37 

... 

273 

I 

Subalterns. 

220 ^ i 

i 

53 

i 

1 



The foregoing statements exlubit, exclusive of the ColoneTsi 
a surplus of o30 Captairis and 073 Subalterns, or a total of 1203 
Officers available for Staff and detached employ. 

Now* tlic Irregular Corps would absorb a considerable propor- 
tion of this surplus, as, to render them really efficient, they would 
require a much larger complement * of European Officers than 
has heretofore been allowed. There i^o greater fallacy than 
to suppose that, because Irregular Cor])niave generally had on- 
*Jy 3 or 4 Officers, attached, such a compleruciifc is suffioiont, 
or, >m some have gone the length of stating, that Corps thus im- 
perfectly officered arc better tlian llegimeuts with fuller comple- 
ments. if this means anything, it must mean that a larger comple- 
melit must be objectionable. * Now we believe that the main 
question of efficiency is dependent on a sufficient complement of 
European Officers, more especially ou service i and lire utter 
inefficiency of the Bengal Mutineer llcgiments when deprived of 
European leaders, allhongh in many, cases all forms of 
idistoipline and manoeuvres were retained, and the armaments and 
equipments were unchanged, goes far to prove the correctness 
\m‘ our opinioru Are we so soon to forget the warning voice of 
- i Sir Charles Napier from the field of Meanee, when, in his report of 
. that action, he so strongly expressed himself in the following me- 
ibbrable nope your Lordship will pardon me for 

European Officers in the Natiye Eegl- 
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* meats at oae period endan^^ered the sueoess of the action, jThe 

^ aoj^oyis a brave and excellent soldier, but lie requires to be , 

^ on in certain movements, omd a,3 he looks to his jEurope4ti , 
‘ Officer, if he misses him, the <;»'rciiter5t tianger arises — three times 
‘ 1 saw them retreat, evidently because their Officers had fallen, 

' and when aiiothcn* appeared and ralHod them, they at bace 
^followed him bohlly. This, my Lord, accounts for the great 
‘ numiier of Euioi)can officers killed and wounded in jiroportiou' 

* to the whole. 1 am sure that in observing a defect in 
^ tlie formation of the ('ompany's troops, the elfect of which 

might have been so serious, 1 shall not be deemed presunijituoUs 
^ or iiupcrtinciit.” 

Sir IT, Somerset, the Commander-ln-Cliief at lloinbayj a most 
linprcjudiccd advocate, is very earnest on tlie same topic. In 
his able Minute he says ; — While I ^^iiilo agree that three Euro- 
^jieiin oilicers are sufficient for each police corps, F cannot believe . 
^ that tliat degree of discipline, which is the life and soul of the 
‘ regular army, can ever Nio established or maintained by that 
‘ number of Euro[>caii officers per lleginient in a native Indian 
‘ army. Whatever soldier-liko (pialities the sepoy may hitherto 
‘have shown, ho owes their development solely to his Euro- 
^pcau offuers, under whose directing iidluence his n|||Ural pre- 
^ judices and apathy have been overcome.'’ 

A well officered native regiment is not only, as a rule, a better 
^ disciplined and more efficient body in the field than an irregu- 

* lar one, but it has greater Aveight in- the country in time 
^ of peace. Its European Officers often exercise a beneficial 

* influence beyond the Hfnits of their Uegynent, and 1 have ob- 
^ served that politicaJi^fficers and Magistrates, in certain cir^ 

^ cuinstanccs, estimate the native regulars at a very different 
^ standard from other native troops.” * , 

That tlie reduction of European officers in -the native 
^ army would involve a loss of its discipline and general efficient 
‘ cy, there can be no doubt; but there is a still more serious evil 
^ inseparable from it, and that is, the undue poioer it would ihrot0 
^ into the hands of the native officers^ for officers there must be , 
^ of one kind Or the other.” 

# « # « ♦ ^ . 
I firmly believe that no ad^lition of European strength that ; 

* we arc able to make, would even compensate for the moral and 

^ physical paralysis which, on undue reduction of European ; 

‘ eers, would occur to the native army, and through it to tb0. ■ 

‘State.” ' ' . ^ 

* 

“When I reflect that out of the three officeira proposed fii# I! 
‘Oftck Regiment, dashing and ingenious lei^ders for every 



ills ^ oir ans ikdian ahuw 

oceat^oltt Ijavo to be pnpplioil, casimltic*? filled, the orrois 

• (if tJpidtdcipline i:<‘ctifietl by holding togotlier ilie waveiin^f or ral- 

* lying the broken mass, I feel iiUcil)' at a lobS to account lor 

suiddaj a plan ab that under iioliee ** 

These are opinioub d( ^v\ viug of c ireful conbidc ration, and they 
atre shared by the inajoritv of the jnnetical ofiieor'^ who have 
^wriitten on this subject. We may spicially rel< r to tlie forcible 
•aad sound opinions cxpic^^jcd by Ih it** idler Colin Trou]) on this 
subject, who ably expose 'j “ the clap liap of tlie iiresent day, that 
three Kuropcan olliccrs ate suflicient lor a nati\e icgiment.” 

'The ellieicncy ol the Punjih Irugular force viitli a Hinlt- 
od complement of olliccrs. has made many contorts to this the- 
ory, am) ia conMaiUly hioii^ht lorv\aid as an aigumont in fator 
of the present In egiihir stem, lint the 1 \ct i ^ that thcbC coips 
have been rennerod so ftiV ellitnent, iioi by or tJiroiujh, but in 
despite of, this^objectionable rj stein. They j)roniiscd flic groat 
advantage of being ooimn inded not only by )>ickeil olUeors, but 
by otHcers furnished witli the requisite pow<n's to enforce obe- 
dience ami dihcipline ; and it this ad\ antage so far eountoi balanc- 
ed the evil of a paucity of othccis, how much gicater v\ould have 
been the cfficitncy ol the mu* coips with a moie suitable com- 
plement. ||It is also to lie (oiUiidcMed that, dining the laic cam- 
paign, admtional officcis were attached to most of these cotjis that 
are actively employed, a nuMsine ^hat, however judieious in itself, 
affoided a practical example of the weakness ol the existing 
system. 

If all the olBecis ait udied to irregular corps aio selected, the 
complement need not be so laige as mTlie regnl ir regiments, but 
ill bi>th Infantry and Ca^alr} we consUpr that in addition to 
the Commandant and lil'' Stall, theie *'!iould always he a bccond 
in command, and one otUeor to e\ciy two Companies or to 
each Squadion in the Cavalry, a measure specially recommended 
W the Commissioners in the ir IJejiort, Each Irregular Infantry 
liattalion wouhl thus have 8 ofiieors including a (iuarior Master, 
and each Cavalry Regiment 6 including only one Staff* OtScer, 
the Adjutant. The inojiosed establishment of forty Infantry 
and 32 Irregular Coips would, on this scale, absorb 512 
officers, exclusive of those required for the Hyderabad Contin- 
gent, (Juide Corps and the Viceroy’s Body Guard. 

To each Brigade there should be, m addition to the Brigadier 
Ckuntnauding, a Brigade Major and a Brigade Quarter Master, 
might be selected from the office of the Brigade, as a tempo- 
rikry measure, without the necessity for their lioiug seconded ; but 
^ prevent mconvcuicnoo from frequent changes in tliese appoint- 
ments, ito duties of the Divisional StaiF should bo extendedsoas 
to emhr^cfii much that nqfw falls to the Brigade Staff* Each Brigade 
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should also tiave a Commissariat Officer atta^J^sd, 
that ctejAartment, and a Field EuginecT, who might 


' Executive Engineer; assisted by a Barrack Master 

-Warrant Officer. The Divisional Staff might consist of the 

ral Officer Commanding, his A. D. C., Assistant 

neral, Assistant X^uarter Master (General, an Assiifctaiit Judge A^|i 

vocate General., with a Deputy Pay Master, a Senior 

sariat. Senior Engineer Officer, and a Commissary of Orduiih^^,;? 

attached. v W;.,;' 


The Staff of the General Officer Commanding a Corps 
who would in a measure represent, and perform most of 
duties of, the present Commanders-in-Chief of the minor Presii* ‘ 
^dcncies, might consist of a Deputy and 2 Assistants in both tho ; 
Adjutant and Quarter Master Geiiei'aFs Departments, a Military ' 
Secretary, 2 Aide-de-Camps with the addition of a Deputy Gom^ 
niissary General, a Chief Engineer, a Deputy Judge Advoei^ , 
General, and a Deputy Principal Commissary of Ordnance. 

The General Staff with the^Coinmamler-iii-Chief to include " 
an Adjutant and a (Quarter Master General, each with at lea;^t 
two Deputies and two Assistants, the Judge Advocate Generali 
with the Ch)umiandauts t)f Artillery and lingineers, and a Per-- 
sonal Staff as at present, * 

Of the Army Staff a fixed proportion should be conferred Oft' 
the Line Army which should not bo exceeded; and in each 0e* 
partinent it would bo desirable to have both Armies prbportidU^ 
ally represented, as also the several branches. The nearest 
convenient proportions would be 2 Line to 5 Local. Th^ 
appointments to the Ci)ininissariat, Pay and Audit Departments*?; 
&c., to irregular Cor||tond to Political employ, might be open to 
both services ; but avIili a strict examination as to knowledge 
of the languages, and a rule necessitating a certain previous resi- 
dence in liidui, the bulk of these iiiipoiutments would fall to the 


Loc^l force. ^ ; f 

.Notwithstanding the objections to Staff Corps generally, it is 
question if it would not be advisable to constitute what may b|fa': 
looked upon as the administrative Departments of the Army 
permanent separate Corps, including the present Commissa^#^; 
Clotliing, Pay and Audit Deparlinents. The special qualificatioii^;, 
requireafor real efficiency in these Departments, render it 
aide th^ when once obtained by, they should be retmned 
benefit of, the State ; and moreover the pcrfm^manceof thesfe 
is of no great benefit in military training for command* 
case in other Departments. Were this arrangement 
ought to insure greater Departmental efficiency, and ¥ 
interests of those su employed should Im carefully 
simplest, .plau' wouldafee make selection, from; 
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qualified Volunteers for these Departments, qiiafificatipn con- 
of a certain period of service in India, a corflpetent 
Iftiowledgel of the lanj^uages, anti also of general, professional, and 
special Departmental duties, all to bo tested by examination. 
Od vafcancies/ occurring selected candidates' to act on probation 
for a year; aliler which, if pronounced eligible, they would be 
finally straok oft* the strength of their regiments. Promotion to 
bo regulated by length of actual service ; the emolument to 
consist of, ihe ])ay and allowances of the several grades of Army 
rank, with Departmental StaiF allowances. Departmental promo- 
tion to be altogether irrespective of Army rank. The honorary 
tank of Major General and Brigadier to attach to the senior ap- 
pointments. 

For all other staft’ appointments the previous passing a pre- 
. scribed examination to be absolutely necessary, with fixed periods 
of actual service in India according to the nature of the appoint- 
*ment. 

'the officers surplus to the regimeiiul complements, wc have 
proposed, Nvould be all absorbed by the Civil and Military Staff, 

I including Irregular and Police Corps. After formation with 
ijle full eslablishuient of two Cadres |fbr Kcgimcnf, the comple- 
. should be allowed to fall to the number pro])Osod ; any 

»ppoIutinont after that to involve seeoudi/tt/ and new [promotion. . 

: y\ It would still remain to provide for the suqilus Colonels. 

; This oottld be done either by allowing the appointment of a Co- 
: ; ’dqnei Commandant and a Colonel to eacli llegimeni, or, w hat wc 
iAjTjtobk upon as a preferable arrangement, by transtbrring all the 
;V i^rplua Colonels, of each arm, or an equivalent number of the 
jildist Colonels being General Officers, t^||non-eftectivclist; the 
in either case to remain thesSme.- The compensation 
which is one of lheguaTantecdadvantages,beiiig 
the same manner as at present to the senior Uegimen- 
^'vfi^J’],S[|]0!icers,' vfdthout reference to Brevet rank or iiiH.ure of 
thus carrying out the spirit and intention ofidie 
and regulations connected ivitii this privilege, 
tbe pfdhulium of the service, ^he llegimentul rise 
CJarefuUy preserved and respected, it is most de- 
shoiildbe made, and firmly and honest- 
pr^lCr to obviate the attendant evil oY placing 
lU' commands. Tlie double compIemetJl ol' field 
ot >rkW and better selection for liejpmintal 
commands ; but any field, bffic^r unfit for' sucli 
yk 'summarily transferred ' to the retfed^Ust, 
,takp^- ^ plWtt 'hint io retire himself f'thc pen- 

be 'ehtfitied 'to 
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gade oommands, on the efficient occupation of which the wellr 
bein^ of the Army must mainly depend, selection by merits : ; 
within the limits of proportion for the two armies — should!^ the 
guide, and ‘ Line Brevet or Army rank would, tell favourabl;^ , ) 
when accompanying continued efficiency. The recent Order givinjg ' \ 
Brigadiers rank over any Field Officer in their Brigades, Ts cal- ' 
culatcd materially to facilitate the selection of fitting men. Tho ' ^ 
Command of Divisions in like manner should be by selection. 

Brigade and Divisional Commands should continue open to 
all branches as at present ; but as far as practicable officer^ shoukl 
be employed in commands of their own particular arms. As the 
number of Divisions would be reduced, an Inspector General 
of Cavalry might be sanctioned with the rank, pension and emo- 
luments of a Divisional Commander: the General Commandant 
of the whole Artillery might be put on a similar footing, and, J 
in each Corps (VArmee there might be a Commandant of thajt V:;; 
arm on the footing of a Brigadier. By retaining only one Gene* t/ 
ral Staff for the whole Arnoy, all Departments and arms might ’ 
be fllirly represented and efficiently controlled, whilst a saving. ' 
would still accr#3 to the State. 


These, however, are matters of detail which ccmld be subse-' 
(juently arranged, our object now is rather to elucidate th^ ! 
principle than to elaborate the minutisc of such an organic . ' 
tibn. ’ ^ ^ ' v:. 

All the European Local Corps would require recruiting 
pots in "England. These might be permanently fixed at 
venient stations for the Infantry and Cavalry, a DepSt Birigad|5<| 
for the Local Arti]l|pr being organized at Woolwich, afid 
Dep6t Battalion at Watham Jor Sie Local Engineers. 
Commands and Staff of these DepSts should con^tute |>erman^|^| 
and selected appointments, the current duties beijtm performed % ;4 
officers and !n on Commissioned officers of the J^cal 
Corps on furlough, duty at the Depot counting as 
but the time to be limited to one year. Officers so employed 
bring out the recruits annually, and all Cadets on 
shotud join quo or other of these Depfits, to learn their 
not being allowed to leave until they had passed in their; 

Similar Dejpdts would be requisite in India, at well ■ 
healthy -stations, where the men would froceed on. 
not join their respective corps until somewhat acclimatedV 
'strength at the Depdte in 'l^gland and Ipdm eh^^'d 
eqnafto the average annual casualties of rOTpective;;|ii^^^l 

Libtly, such of the well conducted old 


finSt to perform the active duties of a long .c^p|M®fc JeiJ 

U yr^ ««dent«jr ^ce, 

tmiaM ill tadiiu o*?#* be fom«sdmtp 
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||i|3(i&fiQito and employed oil Gcwcrison duty at stations where a 
Garrison would be desirable. These Battalions 
both Line and Local soldiers, but good character 
requisite to ensure admission. Probably 4 Bat- 
of ! Infantry and one of Artillery would absorb all the 
iheii bf this class ordinarily available. 


iiOWW^d i^en bf this class ordinarily available. 

E question yet remains, the armament and equipment of 
pdyi Ott the broad principle wc consider that if it is advisa- 
.hiye a Katiye Army at all, it should be rendered as effi- 
practicable, so as^to be available for employment against 
lem^ whatever. Tms principle we would desire to see act- 
on to the fullest extent ultimately, but for the present we 
ina&e a single reservation in the case of the arms. ^After 
that has occurred it would be well to withhold the Enfield 
jIpPib from the Native soldier for a tirfie, but let him be 
fo look upon that, armament as the greatest honor and 
"Ifj^^ard hp can obtain ; thus we w©uld let the Native Corps 
L by their conduct. To sliow to the Army that 

arrangement was really cqjjitctn plated, one or ttto of 
Corps might receive tie new arms at 
as for instance the (i jiides and the Siwnoor Battalion, both 
established their claim to such honour at 
jpecially. For other Corps the smooth-bore percussion mus- 
appropriate weapon; but the Irregular frontier 
might be.arincd with the two-grooved Rifle, as they 
accurate piece to cope with tlxe Afghan «? izail. 
uniform and equipment of tlic Sepoy should, we^ink, 
ll^rite^pond in general character and app^rance with that of the 
but the detaik might mave more of ah orient 
" turban might replace the cap or helmet, and 

tlie waist be substituted for pantaloons. With* 
a slavish copy a hint might bo taken from the equip- 
of tiiie Franco- Algerian Army. 

Ipi^gh: prei^ed for time and space, we would say a few 
'Idijhlg the FoKbb Force. Although in newly conquer-* 
pblice might possess considerable advan? 
the ease in Sind and the Punjab, (al- 
le|s sneocssful in Oude, after, the ait- 


atr^gement ^ most objectionable 
^ejclally in. comparativrny settled, 
Ifert . made to gi ve the Pblioe a 
1%!^ lees the^ be<^me for 
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force.* The worst of designating the force as a Military Polfejs- 
is that, the smarter and more efficient the military officers em]|^ld]jH^ 

fn nroTflYiivA nr r»nmnnanrl -fha /^A^ntlca 4>1 ia 




cd to organize or command the details, the more they wifi 
sire, and exert themselves, to render it in accordance 
name— a military body. J?or these considerations we woulS 


commend the abolition of the term Military Police, and 
avoidance of Military semblance in the armament, equipme^li 
even the designation o#tbe grades and compact bodies. \ 

We heartily advocate the adoption of measures to render 
Police of the whole country more el^ient than hetetofoiJc’f ® 
highly approve' of the introduction ol military order and 
pline ; we would gladly see the training and Oquipmeiiti 
as to enable small bodies of Police to o\"crcome any 
rabble; but we would not spoil good material for 
making bad soldiers out of it. We would recommend for the 
lice generally a plain, serviceable, native costume, of on0utl{f< 
colour throughout the country. They might carry a l 

pended from a waist-belt, but their ordinary weapon should 
stout sti<d< or bludgeon j||at the several Thanmms 
be a few carbines for emergencies, and the men 
be taught to use their arms, and also the elements of 
pany^s drill sulfioient to enable them to march with soldierS a^ilJil 
without confusion. They might bo organized in grouj>s!0(|^f|^f 
valent to a Company, four of them under the comma^nid! 
a European Officer, and a convenient hiwnber of the$e 
constituting a legion equivalent to a Division of Police - 
existing system, the military nomenclature being dt 
ed. ^ 

Men so organized would not he above their work, aiid'i 
l>rovc of far more use in relieving the army from much bajn 
duty, than if they set up for forming an army themselye«u :;vv]^ 

Einally, whatever might be the extent of this fqrcO 
of the expenses should be borne by the district 
which it is located, and for the protection of ^l^ich i%| 
ally required. " ^ 

Such is an outline of the general atran^mii 
would venture to suggest. A well . beb^Vdd 
Europeans and Natives, i^educed in I 

ciency. The Infantry and Cavalry in i^i “ 
pean to 2 Natives, but the European 
these general proportions to^ 3 aw 
nearly equally ffiyided between 
allotment made with tefeteMdJ 
cumstenoes .oT ^ W " * 

the regttlta?;fW|de ^ 












for t^oient commiidinf officers, 

to ensure good recruits, suitaWe 

availabJe^and prepared 
.(Sreat Britain tbs perma- 
^our'Cndiau Empire, ami no 
a|pi^v jSf be regarded with anxie« 
wi^resting that jewel from her Crown.' 








